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FATE. 
BY BARBARA SCHELLEY. 





I coutD but love thee, when I saw thy face ; 
The dear fulfillment of Life’s loveliest years, 
Through toil and sorrow, change, and many 

tears. 

How long I'd waited for its nameless grace! 

t rose above me in its lofty place ; 

Beyond my hope, beyond its haunting fears, 
I knew thee—loved thee. But our kindred 
spheres 

Shivered and parted in dividing space. 


I can but love thee. Though from hights afar, 
In mystic aureole, as from distant skies, 
Remote as incommonicable star, 
Still strikes the summons of thy dominant 
eyes, 
To smite my rundered spirit. while it cries 


For Thee, forever dear as thou art far. 
——— re 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D. D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tae New York Tribune declares that the 
churches of America are losing their interest 
and faith in foreiga missions. With some 
limitations, I think that thisis true. There 
has been a revival of missionary spirit in the 
theological seminaries; and the Woman's 
Boards have developed this spirit in a new 
form, with no little success. Brave men 
and women have been found to go and 
offer up their lives in Africa to this cause; 
and, not only there, but elsewhere, new mie- 
sions have been inaugurated by our 
churches. 

Still, 1 think it is true that there is less 
interest in foreign missions in America 
than there has been at any time during the 
last thirty years. There has been no in- 
crease of contributions commensurate with 
the increase of wealth and population in 
the country. The societies depend more 
and more upon legacies, which represent 
the feeling of a past, rather than a present 
generation. I have been told constantly by 
Christian men during the past two years 
that they did vot feel the slightest interest 
in the people of Turkey or care what be- 
came of them. I have been told by men of 
almost boundless liberality that they had 
no faith in foreign missions and gave noth- 
ing to support them. I have found com- 
paratively few men who expressed hearty 
and enthusiastic faith in missions. 

I have been led by this experience to ask 
the question, very frequently: *‘ What is the 
cause of this Iack of interest in foreign 
missions?” And, while all have recognized 
the fact, I have received very various ex- 
planations of it. 

A distinguished merchant assures me 
that it is due to the protective tariff, which 
has made us selfish and taught us to feel 
that our business is to lookout for our own 
interests and leave the rest of the world to 
take care of itself. As free-traders also 
defend their theories’ chiefly on selfish 
grounds, I am afraid that our missionary 
spirit would not be revived by repealing the 
tariff. 

A wealthy banker and devoted Christian 
man told me that men of his class had lost 
faith in missions, on account of the reports 


them that missions were ahumbug. I was 
satisfied that he had never taken interest 
enough in the subject to investigate it; that 
he had never cross-examined his witnesses or 
beard testimony on the other side. Another 
gentleman, interested in theology, thought 
that the change was due to the prevalence 
of heretical views on the subject of eternal 
punishment; that missions were based on 
the desire to save the heathen from eternal 
fire. If such was not to be their fate, it 
it was just as well to leave them to get on 
as best they could. There is probably 
some truth in this view. It is very possible 
that those who have given up this doctrine 
may have given up their interest in mis- 
sions along with it. If this isa logical re- 
sult, it is enough to condemn the new doc- 
trine; for, if the people of Turkey do not 
need the Gospel, neither do we, and the 
apostles were little better than idiots in de- 
voting their lives to foreign missionary 
work. But itis plain that they knew of 
no doctrine to break the force of the last 
command of our Lord. They really be- 
lieved that this was the one business of life. 


The New York Tribune explains the de- 
clineof interest in missions on the old theory 
that givers are dissatisfied at the small per- 


reach the heathen. They have discovered 
that their money is all expended upon the 
boards at home. The writer of this opin- 
ion must have lately returned from Sleepy 
Hollow. It is well known to all givers that 
less than ten per cent. of their contribu- 
tions are. expended upon the boards in 
America. It is safe to say that no societies 
in our country are managed so economic- 
ally as the foreign missionary societies. 

It was suggested at the late General, As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church that the 
lack of interest in missions was due to the 
ignorance and carelessness of the ministers. 
There is some truth in this and a sad truth 
itis. The churches can never be expected 
to rise above their ministers; but this theo- 
ry does not account at all for the decline of 
interest on the part of the ministers them- 
selves. 

It is sald by others that this state of 
things is due to the prevalence of such 
opinions as have been expressed by Prof. 
Phelps and by certain religious newspapers, 
who say that the demands of the work at 
home are so great as to make it our duty to 
concentrate all our energies upon our own 
country. This theory reminds me of my 
experience when I entered Amlierst College, 
where it was customary to keep Saturday 
night, in place of Sunday night, as a part of 
the Sabbath. I consulted one of the pro- 
fessors as to whether I had better make the 
change. He replied that he had noticed 
that students found it difficult to do two 
things at once; that, if they attempted to 
make a change, they generally spent four 
years in secularizing Sunday night and 
never reached the point of beginning to 
keep Saturday myht. It is to be feared 
that the churches wno direct their ener- 
gies to neglecting foreign missions will 
never reach the point of giving the money 
saved to home missions. Still, there is 
enough of truth and plausibility in this 
statement to make it attractive, and it, no 
doubt, accounts in some measure for the de- 
cline of interest in foreign missions. But 
it seems to me a fatal error, opposed to the 

whole spirit of the New Testament and to 
all the lessons of history, an error which, 
if generally adopted, will prove as fatal 





of merchants in foreign lands, who assured 


to home work as to that abroad. 





centage of their contributions that actually 
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My own impression as to the cause of the 
present state of feeling differs somewhat 
from the opinions which I have quoted in 
this article. I fear that it comes from a 
general decline of faith and spiritual 
earnestness in the churches. I admit that 
it requires more faith to beljeve in foreign 
mifsions now than it did thirty years ago. 
I think the same thing is true of all Chris- 
tian work. Great things have been accom- 
plished, and this is encouraging; but, on 
the other hand, the Church has now 4 
clearer and more complete conception of 
the forces against which we have to con- 
tend. We see that it will cost us more 
men, more money, and more time than we 
had imagined to overcome the tremendous 
vis inertia of the old relicious and old civil- 
izations of the East. We realize the pow- 
erof hereditary influences and the fact 
that the unexampled progress of our age 
affords the same advantages for the propa- 
gation of modern unbelief as of Chris- 
tianity. 

We have reached very much such a point 
as we did in our Civil War, when we fully 
realized the unexpected power of resistance 
possessed by the South, which we hed ex- 
pected to overawe with 75.000 volunteers, 
called ovt for three months. The faith of 
the North wavered; but we did not yield. 
We simply increased our forces, until the 
South was overwhelmed. It scems to me 
that the faith of our churches is wavering 
now. It is not concentrated upon the one 
hope of the world, the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ. It is trembling before 
the speculations of science, busy with modi- 
fications of dogmatic statements and anx- 
fous for the favor of the world. It is argu- 
ing with traitors at home, instead of send- 
ing more men to the front. If this goes on, 
it will not be foreign missions flone 
that will suffer. I regard this decline 
of the foreign missionary spirit as simply 
& symptom of general weakness. It natur- 
ally shows itself first in this way. It has 
always been so in the history of the Church. 
A living Church of Christ is necessarily a 
missionary church, and the first symptom 
of decay and death is the loss of this spirit. 
The only remedy for this state of things is 
a new consecration of our energies to the 
one work of eaving lost souls and redeem- 
ing our race. This is a work to be done at 
our own doors, in our own country, and in 
foreign lands. The one great motive 
applies alike toall: ‘‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us.” 





THE TAJ MAHAL. 
BY JOSEPH COOK. 


Brssor Heser has described the Taj 
Mahal as a dream in marble, designed by 
Titans and finished by jewelers. Early 
in the morning, before the sun is up, the 
white marble of this marvelous structure, 
as seen from the plains around Agra, is 
said to appear light blue. As the sun rises, 
it takes a roseate hue and often a bright 
yellow. When a storm is impending and 
dark purple clouds fill the sky, it looks of 
a violet color; but the most striking effect 
is prodnced by modnlight, in which its 
domes are changed to silver and seem to 
float through space as an aerial vision. It 
was my fortune to see the Taj Mabal first 
at sunrise, .Ov a crystalline moroing, as 
our train glided along the palm-clad. banks 
of the turbid Jumna, through brown, level 
fields, on looking up from the fascinating 
page of history which I was reading, I saw 
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unexpectedly and at no great distance the 
wonderfully graceful domes and minarets 
of the Taj in the fresh gardens around it, 
op the southern border of the sacred affiu- 
ent of the Ganges. Symmetry, dignity, 
stateliness, but not massiveness were the 
chief characteristics of the architecture, as 
viewed from a distance. The domes were 
gleaming silver bubbles at the edge of the 
sky, themselves almost as transparent in 
appearance as the azure itself. There was 
aspiration and a certain devoutness ex- 
pressed by the pure white of the towering 
pinnacles; but the flame of the building by 
no means rose to the sky as prayerfully 
and overawingly as that of a Gothic 
cathedral. 

The Taj, however, is not a temple, but a 
tomb. It was built to be a resplendent 
and stately memorial of domestic affec- 
tion, rather than a public shrine of re- 
ligious devotion. Shah Jehan erected 
the Taj Mahal, as a memorial of a beloved 
wife, Banoo Begum, and he is himself 
buried in it, at her side. It is to be judged 
by the effectiveness with which its archl- 
tecture achieves its own predetermined and 
peculiar purposes. To compare the Taj with 
Milan Cathedral ‘or with York Minster, 
and condemn It, because it is Jess religious 
ly impressive than they are, is unfair, for it 
is nota building of parallel aims, For a 
similar reason, it cannot be placed in con- 
trast with the Parthenon. The solace of 
bereavement is the hope of immortality, 
and so the Taj is naturally enough covered 
with sacred texts, inlaid in precious stones 
and intended to lift the thoughts of all ob- 
servers to a world to come; but no relixious 
services are held in the building. Itis a 
spot intended not for public and congre- 
gated worship, but for private grief and 
secret prayer. If public worship is to be 
performed on the grounds of the Taj, the 
place for itisin one of the two mosques 
which face the central building. This it- 
self is consecrated exclusively to the mem- 
ory of the dead and to the sacred sorrows, 
meditations, and devotions of mourners. 


The great Moghul Emperor Akbar, fourth 
in descent from Tamerlane, was a contem- 
porary of Shakespeare and Queen Eliza- 
beth. In building the tomb of bis father, 
Humayun, at Delhi, he set the architectural 
example which his gratidson, Shah Jehan, 
afterward copied in the Taj. The mag- 
nificent tomb of Humayun is yet standing 
at Delhi and is one huodred years older 
than the Taj, but is of almost exactly par- 
allel design. It is constructed of reddish 
stone, while the Taj is of pure white mar- 
ble; it has little ornamentation, while the 
Taj has much; it bas no minarets at its 
corners, while the Taj has four; but in 
nearly every other point the resemblance 
between it and the more famous building is 
so startlingly close that the substantial parts 
of the design of the Taj Mahal must be 
held to be less the work of Shah Jehan 
than of Akbar. He gathered at his court rep- 
resensatives of all the best culture known to 
him. Nominally a Mohammedan, Akbar, 
in theology, philosophy, and art, was dis- 
tinctively and sometimes defiantly an 
eclectic. 

It is conceded by al) reputable historians 
of the Moghul Empire that Byzantine and 
Florentine artists were in the employment 
of Shah Jehan. The design of the Taj Ma- 
hal is attributed by Manrique, a. Spanish 
monk of the Augustinian order, who was ip 
Agra ip 1641, to a Venetian, by name Geron. 





fimo Verromeo. After his death, the wosk 
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is believed to have been made overtos 
Byzantine Turk. Austin, a French artist, 
is said to have been consulted as to the or- 
bamentation before it wascompleted. His 
portrait in pietra dura was once to be seen 
at the back of the throne in Shah Jehan’s 
palace, in the fort of New Delhi.- He is 
mentioned by Bernier and Tavernier. 
Florentine work in pietra dura dates from 
abeut 1570. Nevertheless, as a glance at 
the building will show, the ‘general design 
of the Taj, and éven of its ornamentation 
in mosaic,is not Italian, not French, not 
Hivdu, but the purest Saracenic. The 
truth seems to be that in some of the de- 
tails of the ornamentation foreign artists 
were employed; but that all the chief parts 
of the plan, found as they are in the tomb 
of Humayun, which was erected in 1556, 
are to be attributed to Saracevic art. 


The Taj Mahal is a modern building, of 
a date not more remote than the coloniza- 
tion of Boston or the landing on Plymouth 
Rock. Inscriptions over its windows and 
gateways stute that it was finished in 1648. 
It is said to have been begun ia 1630 and 
to have employed the compulsory labor of 
20,000 men for seventeen years. 

At two o'clock in a cool, bright after- 
noon I drove with my wife to the Taj, and 
we speut there five hours, ending with the 
sunset and moonlight, and allowed the 
architecture and the gardens to exert upon 
us their full allurement. Next day, after 
visits to Akbar’s tomb and Shah Jehan’s 
Pearl Mosque, we were again at the Taj 
Mahal in the afterncon and moonlight for 
many hours, which pussed as if in a kind 
of trance. 

The grounds ef the enclosure around the 
Taj are 1,860 feet long by more than 1,000 
wide, with the narrow end next the Jumna, 
which here runs in a beautiful curve from 
west to east. They are surrounded by a 
missive wall, fifteen feet high, and filled 
with abundant and choice trees and 
flowers. The rosesof the Taj Gardens are 
celebrated throughout India for their size, 
colors, fragrance, and variety. The south 
end of the grounds contains a lofty and 
elatorute gateway of red stone, with white 
marble trimmings, and it is flanked by a 
wall, with many pillared recesses «and 
cusped arches ov both the outer and inner 
sides. Entering through this stately port- 
al, itself a noble monument of Suaracenic 
art, the observer sees the white marble 
front of the Taj, about 1,500 feet from him, 
shut in by the luxuriant foliage of the 
Gardens ard usually screened by the spray 
of x straight line of fifty or more fountains, 
throwing up each a single jet, some fifteen 
feet high. 

As we entered, the fountains were not 
playing; but the quiet water in the long. 
straight tank in which they stood reflected 
benutifully a portion of the Taj. My feel- 
ing is that it would be an improvement to 
place between the southern gate and the 
Taj a broad pool, wide enough to mirror all 
its domes and minarets, and thus double 
the impressivevess ot the vision. The fount- 
ains might be placed much more grace- 
fully around the marble edges of such a 
pool than ip a straight line in a tank, as 
they now stand. 

We walked down the gardens at the side 
of the fountains, and soon tound ourselves 
on the lowermost piatform of the Taj, at 
the north end of the grounds. This is ouly 
four feet above the level of the Gardens, 
but there rises from it a central platform 
of white marble, 313 feet square and 18 
nigh. On this the Taj 1s erected, a rectangu- 
sar building, 187 feet in depth and breadth, 
but with its corners cut off, so thut the 
whole forms an eight-sided ground plan. 
The central dome, 50 feet in diameter, rises 
with its finials 248 feet, and four smaller 
domes surround it, Ateach corner of the 
great platform and wholly detached from 
the central building there stands a minaret, 
187 feet high. 

Everything, from the base of the great 
central platform upward, isof pure white 
marble. On the right band and the left, 
however, at a distance of perbaps fifty 
yards, stand two subsidiary structures 
of red stone, each facing the Taj and 
ornamented with white marble and with 
domes of the same material. These are 
mosques; but only one of them faces to- 
ward Mecca, and only thisis used for relig- 
fous purposes. The other is called the 
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False Mosque and was added to balance the 
true one, so as to preserve the symmetry of 
the architectural group. 

Ascending the great marble platform, we 
advanced across it to the dazzlingly while 
side of the Taj, and-entered the building 
through its very lofty portal, which im- 
pressed us by the purity of its material, 
the symmetry of its design, and the serious 
texts written in bold Mosaic around its 
margins. On the exterior the Taj has texts 
of the Koran, worked into the white mar- 
ble, with black marble as borders, for its 
gigantic porches and its windows. Ara- 
besques of similar inscriptions ornament 
the summits of the eight sides. Around 
the base are chiseled delicate carvings of the 
lotus flower and the lily; but the ornament- 
ation of the exterior nowhere strikes one 
as excessive and harmonizes admirably 
with the general effect of the architecture. 
The moment we entered the interior, how- 
ever, the sense of the ornament everywhere 
introduced in the lower half of the great 
octagonal hall beneath the central dome 
became intense and fora while almost op- 
pressive. The tombs of Banoo Begum and 
of Sibah Jehan are nearly under the center 
of the dome, and the long marble sarco- 
phagi blazed with the richest inlaid work 
and were once thickly set with precious 
stones. Around them an octagonal mar- 
ble screen, some seven feet high, has been 
placed; and on it, as well as on the pilas- 
ters of the solemn chamber, the skill of the 
worker, in various colored marbles, has 
been poured out ina lavish deluge. The 
screen is about two inches thick, and is so 
perforated as to look, at a little distance, 
like white lace-work. Seen near at hand, 
its borders are found to be inlaid every- 
where with work as fine as the best speci- 
mens of Florentine Mosaic. The chief 
subjects represented by the colored stones 
are flowers and leaves, and in the bendings 
and juxtapositions of the figures the laws 
of perspective and of light and shadow 
are observed with the happiest effect. It is 
in this inlaid work that Italian aid was 
probably given to the Moghul designers of 
the Taj; and yet the abundance and gen- 
eral arrangement of the ornamentation are 
not Italian, but Saracenic. 

On the pilasters and walls of the lower 
half of the octagonal inner chamber the 
work in pietra dura flames out from every 
quarter. Half way up the pillared shade 
a frieze extends around the hall, bearing 
quotations from the Koran. Here are 
jasper from the Punjaub, carnelians from 
Bagdad, turquoises from Thibet, agate from 
Yeman, lapis lazuli from Ceylon, coral from 
Arabia and the Red Sea, garnets from Bun- 
delkund, diamonds from Poonab, loadstone 
from Gwalior, sapphires from Lunka, chal- 
cedony from Villait, onyx and amethyst 
from Persia. Most of these were received 
in place of tribute from different vations 
under the Emperor’s rule or as presents. 
The white marble came from Jeypore, in 
Rajnootana; the yellow from the banks of 
the Nerbudda. 

There are no windows of glass in the 
Taj; but the great recesses, where windows 
would be placed in a Gothic cathedral, are 
filled with marble lattice work, so beauti- 
fully designed as at once to admit the light 
and exclude the direct raysof the sun. The 
dome has init no openings whatever, and 
so the interior lacks that expression of as- 
piration which is the chief glory of Si. 
Peter's, or §t. Paul’s, or of the Pan- 


theon. Neither does the outline of 
the interior of the dome correspond 
with that of the exterior. The true 


tombs of Shah Jehan and of his wife are 
in the basement of the building, in a space 
entered only by a sloping marble passage 
and lighted from its single door. The 
highly ornamented sarcophagi, in the octa- 
gonal hall above, are placed exactly over the 
true tombs below. Soin Akbar’s magoifi- 
cent tomb among tlie giant tamarinds of 
Secundra, near Agra, the vault ip which bis 
body lies is in the base of the structure; but 
the celebrated block of marble which is 
shown as his memorial and is inscribed 
with ninety-nine names of the Deity is at 
the summit. 

Coming out into the light of a low west- 
2rn sun, we ascended one of the minarets, 
and afterward the great southern gate, and 
gazed upon the whole architechura! group. 





taken as a unit, and we were more and 


more impressed by its combination of 
vigor and boldness with symmetry and 
beauty; nor did we feel that the ornament- 
ation was, op the whole, excessive. Al- 
though the entire impression is undoubted- 
ly feminine, the proportions of the build- 
ing are so Jarge and noble that it cannot 
with avy justice be called a mere jewel or 
toy. Zoffeny’s remark that all the Taj 
needs is a glass case appeared to us as un- 
appreciative as it is surly. Bunker Hill 
Monument or even the Kutul Mivore is 
not as high as the central dome of the Taj. 
Its breadth and elevation are both under- 
rated on account of the matchless symme- 
try of the whole structure. If I had some 
difficulty in endorsing Bishop Heber’s re- 
mark that the Taj was designed by Titans, 
I had none at all in affirming that its plan 
would have been worthy of the feminine 
genius of a Raphael. although not of the 
entire mind of a Michel Angelo. 

The green parrots flew, screaming, above 
the rustling tamarinds and bamboos and 
mangoes and delicate acacias and stately 
palms of the Gardens. From secluded dis- 
tances came the notes of the morning dove 
and of the barbet, a small bird, with tones 
resembling those of the cuckoo; a little 
drop of celestial melody, to which I have 
listened with inexpressible delight at a 
thousand places throughout the whole 
length of India, from the Himalayas to 
Ceylon. The twilight passed swiftly and 
the stars appeared with a luster peculiar to 
eastern skies. It was when the moon came 
up that the full impression of the archi- 
tecture and of the Gardens fell upon us and 
dissipated all tendency to criticism. We 
wandered again into the hall beneath the 
dome, and listened to the long, tremulous 
echoes which make this resounding marble 
sky a kind of acoustic miracle. Hindu 
women, with tinkling bangles on their 
ankles, walked around the tomb of the be- 
loved wife, and the dome transformed the 
tinklings into a shower of musical sounds, 
which were themselves re-echoed in suc- 
cessive showers, until they faded away into 
the mist of silence. Above the tomb hung, 
in the very center of the hall, an ostrich 
egg, symhol of the care which Providence 
has of helpless human hopes, left in the 
deserts of time. as the ostrich leaves her 
eggs in the sand, apparently forgotien, but, 
at last, brought tothe birth by the genial 
heat of earth and sky. This symbol is very 
common, even in churches in the East, 
among Oriental Christians, and is found 
nearly everywhere in Mohammedan 
mosques. 

There lay on the tomb of Banoo Begum 
fresh flowers, and yet I did not feel like 
accepting one, when it was offered to me, 
so loathsome is even the corpse of polyg- 
amy, when seen near at hand. It is impos- 
sible to forget that the Taj was a memorial 
not so much of a wife as of a mistress. 
Polygamy stains the historical associations 
of this white and holy architecture and 
goes far toward justifying the remark of 
one of the historians of India, Talboys 
Wheeler, that, in spite of the innocence 
and purity of the marbles, the soul of the 
building is dead. This woman, who was 
called the Light of the World, may have 
been by nature one of the noblest; but the 
polygamistic system which degraded her 
and her children has left some of the fair- 
est regions of the globe without a single 
apecimen of what a human home should 
be. Lying down in the twilight and gazing 
into the sky above the Ganges plain, and 
meditating long on the means by which 
the regeneration of Asia is to be achieved, 
T could hear the voice of that contipent in 
its better future uttering ahove the tomb of 
Banoo Begun, iv the Taj Mahal, its execra- 
tion of the harem and its malison against 
polygamy. 

In the silvery sea of light we walked 
slowly through the arches of the western 
mosque, and looked eastward, on the pal- 
pitating golden disc of the nearly full 
moon, rising behind the marble domes. 
The Jumna rolled silently past, Orion 
biazed from the mid-heaven, Akbar, Shah 
Jehan, Aurangzeb were the ghosts ‘in the 
historic sky. The whole scene was glori- 
ous exceedingly and attached us myste- 
tiously to Asia. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to confess that the great souls whose 
memory haunts the Taj Mahal are few; 
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those of the Parthenon, are as starlight i» 
contrast with the sunlight; but in sorceries 
of symmetry in architecture the Taj bas but 
one superior on the whole earth, and that 
isthe Parthepon. It is more than much to 
be second in a list in which the Parthenon 
stands first. 
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A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





We have this year what we rarely have 

in this latitude, each month distinct in its 

own quality. The ordinary defect of this 

climate is the omission of the later Spring. 

April is always a rare month here; but we 

usually miss June—that month of beati- 

tudes, of inexpressible harmovies—as it is 

known and loved and sung in Northern 

latitudes. Neurly always we leap from the 
edge of chilly Wioter into the heart of 
burning Summer. Occasionally the gods 
reussure us and compensate us for what we 
have suffered. Thus they have done this 
year, and the season concerping which you 
hear distant laments as ‘‘a very late 
Spring” is, from a Northern point of 
vision, simply perfect. I wrote you of 
our Month of Expectancy, of the in- 
cubating, dawning life of Nature ip April. 

It is a new pleasure to write you of the 
Month of Fulfillment. A new delightto be 
able to stand in the open gate of Summer’s 
fruition and yet feel no touch of Summer’s 
satiety. Each day seems to be a perfect 
chrysolite set distinctly in the azure, edged 
with emerald and embedded in blossoms 
redolent and vivid with every hue under 
the sun. Comiug out of the great Central 
Market, on Suturday, 1 wondered if a 
Northern market in the United States pre- 
seuted such a sight. Outside of hundreds 
of carts, from Virginia and Maryland 
farms, to which were fastened donkeys, 
mules, and every possible apology for a 
horse, stood, the whole length of a block, 
many of the most elegant equipages of the 
city, mounted by coachmen and footmen. 
The ladies who owned these carriages, with 
and wichout attendant servants, might have 
been found inside of the market, jostled by 
beggars, by pickpockets, by many of the 
most dreadtal-looking of human beings; 
but also met at every turn by fashionable 
acquaintances, by comrades, seen last in the 
blaze of gusligkt, in full dress, now met 
amid hucksters, marketmen; amid Ne- 
groes, whose imimense sense of personal 
independence seems to find vent in the 
equally immense market-baskets which 
they perpetually punch into your back. 
Euviroving all, half-veiling the hideous 
fact of so much meat to be devoured by 
mortals in Summer, were the cut and potted 
flowers, also waiting to be bought and borne 
to ten thousand homes. 

Outside, encircling the market, which 
covers an entire block, crouched three 
aunties amid their bosky merchandise. 

“Say, Miss, don’t you want this bunch 
of magoolias—on’y five cents? An’ all 
these yer herbs, so sweet. Jes’ set’ em out, 
an’ they'll grow lively, I tell ye.” 

‘* Please, Ma’am, please/ Mine you may 
have for two cents,” says softly a little 
brown-faced girl by my side, as she holds 
up bunch on bunch of white, goldev-hearted 
daisies, of which I proceed to relieve her, 
because the child picked them out in the 
open fields; and (parenthetically) I wish 
you could see these matchless marguerites, 
this moment, in a certain blue majolica 
basket, down-stairs. 

But the carriages! You should have 
seen them, as they darted forth toward the 
far, gay West End, half hidden by the great 
baskets of blossoms, packed on the coach. 
man’s seat and held by footmen. And the 
streets! Every child, every man, every 
woman was laden and decorated with 
flowers, flitting to and fro under the waving 
greenery of the parked streets. It was 
only Washington, an Eden of roses, boid- 
ing its June flower carvival. Decoration 
Day dawned like a peaceful Sabbath. The 
day was perfect, with that aspect of up. 
sullied freshness which one feels in Jean 
Ingelow’s poem, when she says: 

“ What change has made the pastures swess 


And reached the daisies at my teet, 
And cloud that wears a golden hem ? 








| and that its associations, if compared with 


This lovely world, the hills, the sward— ' 
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The shops were shut, the streets were 
silent, save as car and carriage rolled 
through them, with the denizens of the 
decorations, laden with garlands and baskets 
of cut flowers. 

The crowd filed by the Capitol and be- 
came dense as you drew near to George- 
town. While many drove in carriages, the 
great mass of the population took the street- 
cars. These conveyances left the traveler 
high on the pavement of High Street, where 
be could catch glimpses of the yellow 
pillars of the Arlington mansion, amid the 
trees in the distance beyond. The ordinary 
man who had got that far felt the convic- 
tion strong within him that he could walk 
to Arlington, if he wanted to. Of course, 
be could; and how could he help the feel- 
ing, when the fresh, perfume-laden air of 
the Sprivg morning acted like an elixir and 
sent the blood coursing through bis veins. 
How fresh and bright everything looked. 
He never remembered to have seen the 
trees and flowers so beautiful, and he had 
a longing to plunge amid the surrounding 
beauties of the natural world. But, while 
his mind was bewildered with these strange 
thoughts and was grasping at some portion 
of a conception of the beauty of Nature, he 
was atthe same time besieged with the 
importunate cries of ‘‘Take you over for 
a quarter, sir!” ‘‘Only room for one more!” 
‘Here is your nice, springy, soft-cushioned 
carriage!” and Nature and the elixir of the 
airlost their hold in the bargaining fora 
conveyance. 

The scene at the end of the car-line wasa 
lively one. Countless carriages, wagons, 
drays, and, in fact, everything that a horse, 
mule, or cow could be hitched to were in 
wailing to convey passengers to Arlington. 
The wagons that on common days xre used 
to peddle coal, soap-fat, and old rags about 
the city were for this occasion adorned to 
a degree that it was difficult for even their 
owners torecognize them. Bed-quilts were 
spread over the rough boards tbat ran along 
each side for seats in such profusion that it 
would have made Cleopatra blush for the 
scanty supply of silken cushions on her 
barge. In some cases temporary frames 
were erected over these wagons, and sheets 
were spread over the top with more pro- 
fusion than elegance. Of course, the her- 
dics were there and bussesin quantity, and, 
amid much shouting and confusion of 
horses’s heads and legs, wagons, with their 
loads, were slowly drawing out from the 
mass and making their way to the river. 
Groups of people along the sidewalks were 
interested spectators of the scene, and 
the thrifty pic-und-cake man and woman 
had not forgotten to locate themselves eligi- 
bly. Neither had the lemonade man, nor the 
old auntie, with her stock of eatables. The 
procession of wagons over the bridge begins 
to grow, and soon there is a constant stream, 
which continues steadily all day. As the 
visitor is whirled along toward the Vir- 
ginia side by the whilom soap-fat horse, he 
has an opportunity to see the bustling life 
ofthe river, with the small boats, laden with 
happy pleasure seekers, shooting swiftly 
up the stream. Following the course of 
the river upward, his eye falls upon the 
deeply-wooded bank of the Virginia side. 
Here and there a break in the masses of the 
bright foliage shows sloping green fields, 
and then the woods become more spare, and 
swelling hills, clad in all the glory of the 
Spring, conceal in their luxuriaut bosoms 
the winding, yellow tracery of the road. 

The happy laughter of the occupants of 
the wagons is heard as the horses toil up 
the hill. A great procession trudges on 
foot, the larger proportion of which are 
colored. Often an entire family is seen, 
each member arrayed in his and her Sun- 
day best. The father, with his coat slung 
over his back, trudges along; and behind 
file the “* chilluns,” their eyes like saucers, 
gazing curiously at the occupants of the 
carriages, and, in consequence, missing 
their foothold and tumbling, with a shriek, 
into the ditch, from which they are dragged 
by their gayly-turbaned mother, with many 
reproaches. Yet even these people are not 
Unmindful of the meaning of the day and 
each aod all carry flowers. 

At last the top of the bill is reached. 
On one side are the fields of verdure and 
the immemorial oaks of Arlington. On 
the other the Potomac, winding its shining 
thread ‘along and beyond the buildings 
and monuments of the Capital City. 
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on each side by rows of business houses, 
that have sprung up in the night. The 
business enterprise is so great that all rules 
about parking have been disregarded and 
the merchants have built on each side as 
close as possible to the road. Like the 
Chinese stores, they open in front and the 
pacser-by can inspect the entire stock. The 
proprietors are principally ‘‘ Uncles” and 
** Aunties” and their places of business are 
very primitive. Four young saplings, with 
a crotch in the top, have been planted in the 
ground in a rectangular form. Then poles 
have been laid over the top, and over this 
again the sheets of the bed of the proprietor 
or some one else has been drawn, to form 
the roof. The board which serves for a 
counter and also the front of the establish- 
ment is upholstered with the same material. 
On the counter is set the stock in trade— 
pies, bowls of pigs’ feet, cakes, pails of 
lemonade—while in the rear is the old cook- 
stove, where the coffee is ‘‘biling.” The 
miling face of Auntie is visible as the pre- 
siding genius of the place, and she bas a 
pleasant word for each customer and a 
broad smile for everybody. Uncle sort of 
potters around and Auntie keeps the busi- 
ness running, looks out for customers, and 
sees that the pickaninoies are not eating up 
her stock in trade. Meanwhile, the car- 
riages rolling past, the dust is thrown up 
in clouds and settles on each side—alike 
upon the provisions, the storekeeper, and 
the customer. 

From out the glare and bustle into the 
quiet, shaded avenues of the cemetery is a 
striking contrast and the influence of the 
place falls upon all with subduing effect. 
It is not so much the solemn associations of 
the place as it is the quite beauty which 
Nature aod Art have united their resources 
to produce. The sunlight does not glare; 
but it glimmers down through the foliage 
and flecks the pathways and the lawn 
with patches of golden light. Riding 
slowly along under the massive branches 
of the spreading trees, the eye falls upon 
stretches of smooth lawn, like an emerald 
sea at rest. There the lawn swelis intoa 
graceful hillock, and then again sinks into 
a declivity, while dotting the entire surface 
are the white stones marking the last rest- 
ing place of patriots, whose names’ un- 
known, their fame is still held dear in thou- 
sands of hearts. So beautiful was the set- 
ting afforded by these grounds that the 
sentiment stirred in the heart on entering a 
cemetery is entirely wanting, and so the 
visitor sees the children running and playing 
about, and groups sitting under the trees, 
eating their luncheon, without any sense of 
the discordance between the actions and 
the place. The marble headstones that 
marked the thousands and thousands of 
graves were nearly hidden by the wreaths 
and crosses placed there by loving hands, 
and beside each grave fluttered a tiny 
miniature of the flag which they had died 
in defending. 

Here, around the great stand, beside the 
monument marking the grave of fifteen 
hundred nameless dead, gathered the peo- 
ple, listening to the speeches and the odes 
which every year are delivered by surviv- 
ing (supposed) patriots. Besides the great 
throngs gathered at Arlington and at all the 
other soldiers’ cemeteries, many family 
parties, with picnic baskets and children, 
stole away to the quiet hights of George- 
town and to the shady nooks hidden 
in the coverts of Rock Creek and the 
Eastern Branch. But everywhere the 
day was commemorated with a peace 
and quiet blessed by contrast with the 
poise and gunpowder which make horrid 
other nations! festivals. It was good to re- 
member that this commemoration was 
going on not in one city only; but in every 
city and hamlet of the land. Decoration 
Day, marked by the calendar, belongs for- 
ever to the people as a vational holiday. A 
whole nation, of more than fifty million 
people, on one day laying garlands on the 
graves of its dead heroes! A holiday born 
of patriotism, fidelity, lovet Who shall 
say that we have not already passed asa 
nation the dead-level of commonplace, of 
which we were too long accused? 

On Saturday that graceful gathering of 
women which marks every May miet at 
Mount Vernon. The regents of Mount 





Vernon, representing every state in the} 
Union, have done a great work for their 
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country, which must reach through al] com- 
ing centuries, in making Mount Vernoa 
what it is—a Mecca to, at least, every young 
American. “It seems with my girls to be 
‘See Washington and Mount Vernon and 
die,’” said the beautiful mother of three 
beautiful young daughters, to me, on the 
steam-cars, the other day, as we drew near 
to the city of expectation. ‘‘I am just 
taking them to see both.” And they 
were there, the lovely fledgelings, that 
perfect Saturday, to see the sight and 
to store away sentiment and patriotism 
enough to fill their own and their children’s 
lives. One of the incidents of that Satur- 
day was the prescntation to the Library of 
Mount Vernon of that most elegant and 
valuable book, recently published by James 
R. Osgood and written by Elizabeth Bry- 
ant Johnston, of this city, ‘‘The Portraits 
of Washington,” containing the fac simélie 
and an authentic history of every known 
portrait of General Washington iv exist- 
ence. Not once in a generation is a work 
involving so much labor done by any one. 
With Miss Johnston it was a labor of geu- 
uine love, as she carries in blood and brain 
alike the very globules and fibers of patriot- 
ism. ‘The book has been largely reviewed 
and warmly received by all the leading 
journals of this country; but it reached 
its crowniog resting- place when, with 
many thanks from its women guardians, 
it was laid upon the library table of 
Mount Vernon. 

Rich in heroes whom it may honor, 
Washington was made doubly happy dur- 
ing the last week by taking to its heart 
one of its very own, a hero born on its own 
heath, Lieutenant Danenhower, a tall, 
strong, dark young man, whose eyes only 
hint of the great dangers and the great 
sufferings through which he has passed. 

I confess to an inability to read in detail 
of the sufferings of the explorers of the 
‘* Jeannette.” The question will force 
itself: ‘‘ Is the gain even to science and to 
the final sum of the world’s knowledge 
worth this frightful cost?” Surely not to 
the individual, if it be to the race. Could 
any amount of knowledge of an open polar 
sea at the North Pole compensate Mrs. De 
Long to-day for what she has lost? 


Through the whole of Decoration Day 
the flag above the House of Representitives 
flew out into the blue atmosphere and dur- 
ing the whole of the last week the starry lan- 
tern under the Goddess of Liberty, marking 
the evening session bas rivaled in its 
brightness the wonderful Venus, which, 
clinging close to the dome of the Capitol, 
seemed to be setting fire to the feathers in 
the Goddess’s cap. 


On Monday, when peace was on thesearth 
and in the air and sky, and millions of 
flowers were breathing out their hearts of 
fragrance above the faces of the dead, the 
House of Representatives was lost in ‘“‘a 
row” and half the members, Democrats and 
Republicans, might be said to be “‘ jawing” 
at once. On Monday morning, when the 
journal was read in the House, Mr. Springer, 
of Illinois, objected to its approval, on the 
ground that it omitted two important 
motions which he bad submitted, also the 
appeals which he had made from the 
Speaker’s refusal to entertain them. 

He then moved to have the journal cor- 
rected. The Speaker directed the Clerk to 
read the rule governing the action, and 
then declared that, bad the Clerk journal- 
ized these motions, he would have acted 
improperly. This was fuel, indeed, to Mr. 
Springer’s ire. He began to argue at once 
that his motions were proper ones and 
should have appeared cn the journal, show- 
ing truthfully what had been done, even if 
it did contain condemnation of the man 
who sat in the Speaker's chair. This 
declaration called out indignant calls for 
order from the Republican side. Then 
Mr. Springer declared: 

‘I have right to speak. If I am not in 


order, let my words be taken down. 
‘* The .—The Chair can very well 


Mr. Springer attempted, amid ite- 
“ Mr. al pted, exc 

ment and confusion, to proceed with his re- 
marks; but was told peremptorily by the 
Speaker that the Sergeant-at-Arms would 
be directed to force him, at least, to 


desiat. 
“ Democratic members gathered around 
Mr. Springer, giving him aid and ‘encour- 
nile many Republican members 
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‘* Mr. Spri informed the Speaker, 
defiantly, that he could not be taken from 
the floor. 

‘* Mr. Humphrey.—You can and will. 
can do it myself. [Laugbter. ] 

** Mr. Springer.—It would take a larger 
pattern than you to do it. [Continued 
laughter. 

“* The .—The Chair can very well 
afford to allow the gentleman from Illinois 
to make improper remarks in so far as they 
apply to the Chair alone; but it is quite an- 
other thing when the gentleman undertakes 
to destroy the dignity of the House by his 
own conduct. [Applause by Republicans. } 


** Mr. Springer.—That bas been already 


destroyed C That is so,’ said Mr. Reed] by 
your side of the House.” 


Proctor Knott at last came to Mr, Spring- 

er’s rescue in a constitutional argument 

maintaining his position. It did net, how- 

ever, save, at the last, Mr. Springer from 

contumely; for the final motion to correct 

the journal was rejected by 134 nays to-89 

yeas. Whereupon the Democrats decided 

to submit, at their first opportunity, a reso- 
lution that, in the judgment of the mi- 
nority, ‘‘the Chair ruled arbitrarily, and, 

in so doing, violated not only the rules of 
the House, but the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

On Wednesday a still wilder outburst of 
passion was exhibited in the midst of the 
dead-lock over the Mackey-Dibble con- 
tested election case from South Carolina, 
when Congressman Robert McLane, of 
Baltimore, an experienced parliamentarian, 
after having been recognized by the 
Speaker, sent up to the desk this very reso- 
lution of the indignant Democrats, bearing 
on Springer’s discomfiture of Monday. 
While the preamble and resolutions were 
read Mr. McLane stood in his place, expect- 
ing, as he had been recognized, to speak on 
them at the close of the reading. But, lo! 
when the reading was finished, the Speaker 
at once recognized Mr. Reed, of Maine, and 
left the haughty Baltimorean out in the 
cold. This was the signal for aloud outcry 
from the Democrats. There bas never been 
in Congress, not even in the days of the elect- 
oral count, when members shook chairs in 
each other’s faces and jumped onto their 
desks, a more angry scene than followed. 
The Speaker was white with rage and at 
least fifty men were bellowing at once, 
Sunset Cox began an argument, and was 
shouted down by the Republicans. One 
cried out and asked Cox why he did not re- 
spect the Chair? 

Cox shouted back: ‘‘I will respect the 
Chair when tbe Chair respects itself.” 

At this moment Miller, of Penusylvavia, 
began to gesticulate at Cox as if the gesticu- 
lator were a madman, whereupon Cox 
walked up to Miller, waving his finger 
before that gentleman’s nose in silent 
disdain. All this while the craziest shout- 
ing and uproar like a tempest spread 
all over the House. The first one who 
could bring a moment’s lull in the tumult 
was ex Speaker Randall. Matters went 
on from bad to worse, till the Speaker 
was wound upin such a mesh of contra- 
dictory rulings that the Democrats ended 
the matter that they could not help bya 
party vote tabling the resolutions. 


WasuinorTon, D. C., June, 1882. 
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DR. CROMO AT HOME. 
BY THE REV. JAMES M. MAXWELL, 





Few parsonages are so beautiful and 
well appointed as that of Doctor Dashaway 
Cromo, at Blank City. It stands in the 
midst of a small glebe well up on the grad- 
ual slope of a sunny hill. About the win- 
dows rare flowering vines clamber and 
twine. In the branches of these vines_ 
birds sing and chatter, and make love, and 
build nests, and rear their young. The 
walks that pierce and circle the grounds 
are graveled with white pebbles and 
fringed with appropriate borders. There 
are snow-ball trees, fruit trees of the dwarf 
varieties, rose bushes, and flower-beds in 
the enclosure. ‘Ibe lawn at this season of 
the year is chrome-green with fresh, vel- 
vety grass. or snowy with the bloom of 
white clover. The decorative effect is 
hightened by a few pieces of statuary. 
One is Praxiteles’s ‘‘Marble Faun”; an- 
other is old olus, bearing the caged 
winds on his back; and a third is *‘ The 
Lost Pleiad,” by Rogers. This last men- 
tioned wonderful work of the chisel was, 
jast Summer, brought from Italy and pre- 
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sented to Doctor Cromo by an enthusiastic 
female admirer of his pulpit talents. 
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From the verandas and the windows of 
the parsonage, looking southward, a most 
enchanting, laughing landscape opens to 
the view—a landscape that allows the eye 
to cross a gleaming river, to pass beyond the 
limits of the city, and linger among 
orchards, gardens, grain-fields, and forests, 
that are belted in the dim distance by 
mountains whose tops are kissed by the 
blue sky. On my arrival at Blank City, 
last week, to pay a long-promised visit of a 
day or two to my distinguished friend and 
his family, Doctor and Mrs. Cromo were 
temporarily absent from home, attending a 
wedding. This fact gave me an opportu- 
nity for increasing and renewing my 
acquaintance with Dasbaway Cromo, Jr. 
(who, not fecling very well, had returned 
frum college for a little rest), and with his 
sister, Miss Edna, whose social aptitudes 
made the time pass most pleasantly until 
the return of their parents. ‘‘ Dashie,” as 
he is sometimes called, and Miss Edna are 
the only children of Doctor and Mrs. Cro- 
mo. They are twins and are now seven- 
teen years of age. Edna Cromo is tall, 
graceful, and exceedingly beautiful. Her 
brother says “She is something between 
the lily and an angel”—whatever that may 
be. Only the wings are wantiog to make 
her resemble the center one of the three 
angels that visited Abraham, as they are 
represented by Ghiberti on the renowned 
Gates of San Giovanni. 

ler exquisitely formed features and face 
are illumined, even in repoxe, by intellect. 
unl vivacity, innorent grace, aud gentle 
merriment, No pen-pleture can convey a 
true idea of her cLarms, and they can only 
be adequately appreciated by those who are 
80 fortunnte as to be permitted to look upun 
her us she is: 

“Standing with reluctant feet 


Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet; 


“Gazing with a timid glance 
Ou the brooklet's swift advance, 
On the river's broad expanse.” 

Dashaway Cromo, Jr., looks like a youth 
witha mighty future in him; but who ha- 
not gotten fully ingo it yet, and there are 
things about him just now that make one 
fear he may never get into it. The sun of 
his possitle greatness has not yet risen, and 
he is living in the gloaming among nymphs 
and sylphs and fairies, who, slas! for him, 
are not airy godde-ses of the imagination, 
but have benuteous forms and _ faces of 
flesh, with hot blood mantling their cheeks 
and passion smouldering or flaming In their 
natures. 

Young Cromo has a lovely chin; but, 
coming events casting their shadows on 
the upper-lip prophesy, that time, the bar- 
ber, and perhaps a judicious use of fra- 
grant unguents, will lessen the solitude of 
that part of his face. He is pale, and at 
times phantasmagorial shadows flit across 
his features, which suggest tragical possi- 
bilities; but the sunshine comes back again, 
and with it the hope of better things. He 
is tall and quite distinguished looking, has 
long bluck hair, which he is constantly 
pushing back behind his ears, while he 
talks, and which falls from a phrenolog- 
ically good head, on rather narrow shoul- 
ders, in great profusion of glossy ringlets, 
He measures five feet eleven in his Summer 
stockings, is near sighted, and wears eye- 
glasses, 

1 found Miss Edna in the library, sur- 
rouniled by artists’ materials, engaged in 
painting tiles for the ornamentation of her 
father’s study freplace. The design was a 
series of scenes illustrative of the old bal- 
lad, “* Lord Lovel.” This use of the enb- 
ject was an original, happy thought of Miss 
Edna and fs truly unique. Her brother, 
** Dashie,” was sitting near her, holding in 
his hand and gazing abstractedly at a tile, 
op which she had just completed a beauti- 
ful ou'line figure, showing Lady Nancy 

Bell purtiog with ber lover. Mr. Cromo, 
Jr., seemed real glad to see me, at first; but 
soon lapsed into a dreamy sort of absent- 
mindedness. His sister and I kept up an ani- 
mated cunversution, that after a while drifted 
into atalk about the distinctive peculiari- 
ties of great artists. Wespoke of Correg- 
gio’s management of light and dark, or 
chiaro-scuro, of Rembrandt’s doings with 
shadows, and of the freshness of the dewy 
foregrounds of Cluude Lorraine’s land- 
scapes; but young Dashaway said nothing 
and did not seem to hear us. By and by, 


Madonnas of Raphael and Murillo, the flesb- 
and-blood women of Rubens, and the angels 
of Fra Angelico, and these subjects 
thoroughly aroused the young man. Fixing 
on me his eyes, kindling with delight, he 
asked: ‘‘ What are angels? Who, in your 
opinion, are they, apy way?” 1 gave him an 
evasive answer, for, while I once had some 
opinions on this subject, I fee] that they are 
pow a little rusty. He said, substantially, 
that he had thought a great deal about these 
beings recently, and that his view is that 
the other-world angels are none other than 
very beautiful ladies, transported thither 
from this world, and, furthermore, that 
every young man bere on earth has his own 
guardian angel. Then he continued: ‘* You 
take history, forexample. Thereis Leander’s 
Hero, Mark Anthony’s Cleopatra, Dante’s 
Beatrice, Petrarch’s Laura, Abelard’s 
Heloise, and Swift's Stella. I have no doubt 
that all those beautiful women are angels 
to-day.” When about to remark that I 
thought they would make a pretty solid 
and mature bevy of angels, the conversa- 
tion was interrupted by the arrival of 
Doctor and Mrs, Cromo. 

These good people greeted me with a 
wealth of cordiality that made me feel there 
were notso many pegs in my boots and 
threads in all my garments as there were 
thoughts of welcome for me in their noble, 
warm hearts. Mrs. Cromo is still a re- 
markably fresh aud fiue-looking woman. 
As she stood before me, in ber wraps and 
bonvet, I could but feel that her tall, grace- 
ful figure gave adornment to her two-tbou- 
sxund-dollar India shawl, which she was evi- 
dently born to wear. She makes ber home 
a very bright and happy one. She is proud 
of her husband and of her children; but 
just now is very anxious about her son’s 
state of mind. Shetook me aside, at one 
time during my stay, and asked me, with 
all the solicitude of a devoted mother, what 
I thought of “‘ Dashie.” I told her his ap- 
petite did not seem to be so vigorous as 
usual, and that his demeanor, though at 
times phantasmal and preoccupied, never- 
theless showed a decidedly affectionate, 
rather than maleficent disposition, and that 
| thought there was po cause for apprehen- 
sion or anxiety in his case. 

** Yes,” said she; ** but ‘Dashie’ does such 
strange things lately.” Then, in tones 
tinged with maternal beartsobs, she pro- 
ceeded to tell me that Dashie is accustomed 
to sleep with two pairs of glasses on bis 
eyes; ove for seeing remote objects, the 
other for seeing near ones, ‘I asked 
him what he meant by this,” she continued, 
“and his answer was: ‘ Mother, I wear 
them that 1 may recognize the dear lady 
friends who come to me in my dreams.’ 
Now, isn’t that an odd freak?” ‘‘ It must 
be confessed, Mrs. Cromo,” I said, ‘‘ it is 
rather an original procedure, but certainly 
is a very polite thing to do.” 

‘*Oh! yes,” she answered. ‘‘ Poor boy, 
sick or well, awake or asleep, be never 
failsto be urbane and refined in his be- 
havior.” 

The evenings I spent at Doctor Cromo’s 
were full of real, genuine good cheer. 
Though Spring had advanced far on to- 
ward Summer, there was lingering in the 
post-sunset atmosphere just a faint hint of 
old Wioter, which was an adequate excuse 
for a little wood-fire that blazed or smoul- 
dered on the hearth of the exceedingly 
cosy, bright, and esthetically beautifully 
decorated sitting-room in which we 
gathered. Striking features in the fireside 
pictures were Mrs. Cromo, making Mac. 
aremé lace, Miss Edna, working the initials 
of a friend on a silk hat-mark, and Doctor 
Cromo, in slippers and.gown, stretched on a 
lounge and talking and laughing witb all 
the gleefulness of a happy child. (Mr. 
Crono, Jr., never spends his evenings at 
home.) 

Doctor Cromo talked of preachers, of 
books, of authors, of editors, of music, and 
many other things. Some of his brusque 
remarks fell on the ears of his hearers like 
shocks on the nerves from some great over- 
charged galvanic battery. The refined 

tastes of Miss Edna and Mrs. Cromo often 
cried out in protest and assented their dis 
pleasure by saying: ‘‘Pa, you are just 
awful to-night!” 

Once, when the topic of the conversation 








was persecution, springing to his feet, he 
said to me: “Jobn Calvin was right in 
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however, we touched on the faces of the 


ing Servetus. If I had my way,1I 
would go forth to-day, with the cross in 
my left hand and a flaming torch in the 
right, and, presenting to every man I met 
the first, I would say: ‘ Take that or (shak- 
ing the right band in his face) I'll burn you 
toasbes with this.” I said: “ Doctor 
Cromo, you are alittle byper-Calvinistic 
on this point. Are you not?” ‘ Hyper or 
no hyper,” said be, “‘1 think this matter of 
the sxivation of the human race has 
dragged on long enough. It is about time 
we would finish it up, and I do not see 
that anything but fire is likely to do the 
business.” 
Of authors he said: ‘‘ This age has pro- 
duced few book-makers who are Sychno- 
carpous. Seldom has one of them borne 
fruit more than once without perishing. 
Few of them have gotten further than buds 
and blossoms and leaves.” 
‘*How comes it, Doctor Cromo,” I in- 
quired, ‘‘that you, of all our leading preach- 
ers, are about the only one who does not 
figure as a contributorin the magazines, 
reviews, and religious papers of the day?” 
“Vl tell you,” said he. ‘* When, but a 
few years ago, 1 was obscure and un- 
known to the public, I sent articles (much 
better than I have the time or patience to 
write pow) to nearly all these journals 
The editors in most cases, where sufficient 
postage was sent, returned, in the course of 
afew mosths, my communications, accom- 
panied by bdilletsdouz of inmentations of 
about ‘ overcrowded culumns,’ and about 
‘having just pub ished something recently 
on the subject,’ «nd so on. Well, these 
articles were sent to publications that paid 
their contributors something, understand, 
for | needed money in those days. When, 
therefore, they were returned, I just muiled 
them to such periodicals as pay nothing 
(and they always appeured in those journals 
very soon after their reception); but the 
polite editorial billets douz 1 pigeon-holded 
for future use, believing their day would 
come, and I want to assure you it has come 
in nearly every case. The astute editors, 
who had no use forme a few years ago, 
one after another, now write me, soliciting 
something, and I go to each one’s pigeon- 
hole und send him something. It may be 
cruel to send curses home to roost in this 
way; yet I confess 1 rather enjoy uncag- 
ing them and seeing them flap their wivgs 
and go.” 
The conversation drifted about, until it 
paused, temporarily, on singing and song. 
Doctor Cromo exclaimed: ‘‘1 hate music! 
In my old camp-meeting days and nights 
my whole nature was glutted with it. No 
Mosaic Jew of the wilderness was ever so 
thoroughly gorged with quail flesh, when it 
came out of his ‘vostrils’ and became 
‘loathsome’ to him, as have I been sated 
with music.” Edna, fixing her great, 
bright, loving, blue eyes on her father, 
said: ‘‘ What will you do in Heaven, Papa, 
where they have so much music, both vocal 
and instrumental?” “If,” said Doctor 
Cromo, ‘‘the musicians come arouod me 
up there, ‘harpers barping on their harps’ 
and vocalists screaming at the top of their 
voices, I will treat them politely; but I will 
say to them: ‘Please excuse me, friends. 
I am a meditative saint.’” 

Hicurstows, N. J. 





A CHRISTOCENTRIC THEOLOGY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN P. COYLE. 


[Tue following paper, written after reading 
an editorial in Taz InpDEPENDENT of March 2d, 
bas been lying on the table, wailing for some 
one to say the same thing in better form. No 
one has done 40, and it is now offered as the 
rough sketch of a reconstructed theology, as 
itis taking shape in the minds of some who 
bave experienced the drastic effecis of modern 
criticiem and who want to make the reconsid- 
eration so fundamental that it need not be re- 
peated in a lifetime. Dr. Lawrence might bave 
disposed of part of this paper, especiully that 
which reflects upon the theology of the Divine 
Sovereignty, had he not been determined to 
make canonical infellibility an actual first 
principle and to adhere to the old distinction 
between natural and Christian theology. He 
appears to be speaking of a Christocentric 
Christian theology, supplementary to a natural 
theology, without any apparent center. We 
aim at a Christocentric natural theology, as 
pearly a8 possible like that of the author 
of the introduction to the Fourth Gospel. 
Dr. Lawrence recites a list of theologics) 
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We know that in some of those schools the 
dominant theology is in the position (and, from 
ite repressive policy, seems to realize it) of the 
dominant Autocrat of all the Russias. Revolu- 
tion is delayed only because it is not yet quite 
sure of a leader.) 





Many of us were taught to regard the 
science of theology as complete, unless, 
perhaps, as a learned doctor suggested at 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council, a clause 
might need to be added to the Westminster 
Confession forbidding the preaching of 
women. We are awaked from our “‘dog- 
matic slumbers” to learn that the problem 
of a center for this science is still unsolved, 
and thus it is about as complete as was 
astronomy when Galileo and the Church 
had their pleasant little controversy; and 
so we sit down to ask ourselves wheter 
there is to be a scientific theology, at once 
theoretical and real, with a center both 
logical and experimental, upon which men 
shall be as well agreed as upon the astro- 
nomical center of the solar system? Mr. 
Jobn Fiske (in The North American Review 
for March) says No. “‘ Unity of belief in 
religious matters is not very likely to be 
reached in any such way (7. ¢., by union of 
logic and observation), for the conditions 
of the case are totally different from those 
of scieutific discussion. . . . The dif- 
ference may be best appreciated by recall- 
ing the useful distinction drawn by positiv- 
ism between science and metaphysics.” 
The distinction which positivism makes 
between science and metaphysics is un- 
assnilable and itsclear statement is Comte’s 
lasting contribution to the cause of prog- 
ress. Metaphysics cannot be evaded. Its 
questions are persistent; but they are in- 
soluble. It is invaluable as an agitator—a 
kind of perpetual-motion ventilator for the 
Temple of Knowledge; but no pretended 
science can any longer afford to disregard 
the challenge of positivism, to find for 
itself some other foundation than meta 
physics or surrender i's right to the name, 
When Professor Fiske classifies theology 
as metaphysical, instead of scientific, he is 
doing no violence to the prevensivns of its 
leading teachers, 

The metaphysical method was the dream 
of the scholastic, who would go ai once by 
some process of intuition, or definition, or 
quotation of authorities to the entity, and, 
reasoning back from that, deduce its prop- 
erties or phenomena. The scientific 
method, recognizing the fact that, if any 
entity isto be known, it must be known 
through its properties, begins with these 
and reasons back towurd the entity, and, 
and when it deduces, it does so not from 
an entity, but from a generalization. The 
weakness of the metaphysical method was 
naturally detected first in the more me- 
chanical sciences and its pretensions longer 
maintained in the more difficult and com- 
plex. Entities have been retired from active 
co-operation in all the simpler sciences. 
Those who employ the conceptions of en- 
tities in astronomy or chemistry treat 
them as mere silent partners or hypothet- 
ical base-lines; as names, in fact, for gen- 
eralizations. Psychology resisted this 
movement Jong, and, doubtless, the ma- 
jority of American college students 
are still instructed in a psychology 
partly built upon metaphysics. Certainly, 
the affirmation that the soul is a metaphys- 
ical entity is in many quarters a test of 
philosophical orthodoxy. But even there 
it is mostly a silent partnership affuir and 
the word is retained somewhat as the name 
of av old business man, trusted by the 
country people, is printed on insurance cir- 
culars, an argumeot for immortality. 
Practically, however, psychology is read- 
justing itself. Modern sociology is a vew 
science, pretending to be independent of 
metaphysics; but Mr. Mill charges that it 
is ‘‘based upon assumptions,” which in- 
volves the practical vice of metaphysics, 
though it avoids its hypotheses. More- 
over, an entity called Humanity survives 
the age of medieval realism and is not un- 
known in some of our thevlogical semin- 
aries, while it is ridiculed in others, which 
are guilty of less defensible anuchronisms. 

Naturally, theology gives way most 
tardily and reluctantly to this irresistible 
movement. Not only is it the most difi- 
cult and complex science; but, asthe guard- 
ian of incalculable ioterests, it is properly 
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it may as well begin to readjust itself to 
the new conditions and transfer its doo- 
trines to the new ground. If any of them 
are inseparably bound up with metaphysics, 
Jet them go. They can be spared. 

In the metaphysical sciences theory is 
regarded as its own verification. There is 
po co-operation of theoretical and experi- 
mental. They stand apart. Hence, the 
theoretical center of a metaphysical system 
peed not coincide with its’ experimental 
center. So long as a system is metaphysical 
its center may be anywhere, according to 
the taste of the speculator. It was so in 
astronomy. But the system_which recog- 
nizes the fact that theory must be founded 
upoo observation and verified by ex- 
periment er discovery soon gets into 
trouble, unless the theoretical center coin- 
cides more or less exactly with the experi- 
mental. Unfettered by observation aud 
uncorrected by experiment, it only needs 
logic skillful enough, and the center of the 
theological system may be anywhere; and 
the further from that which experience 
would give the more com lex, and, conse- 
quently, to many minds, more fascinating 
the system. Such systems, however, while 
devising useful bypotheses and training 
skilled instrumevt-muakers for science, are 
not themselves scientific in the modern 
sense. 

The part which deduction should play in 
science is to follow induction and lead to 
verification. The. metaphysical methods 
substituted mere bypothesis for induction, 
and, cagsequently, could never return to 
verify deductions, Facts were employed 
not as material for the system, but as occa- 
sional anchorages for the floating web of 
speculation. Not that these theologies 
have been worthless; very far from it. 
Roger Bacon’s chemistry was most progress- 
ive and fruitful despite its grotesque meta- 
physics. The art of healing has blessed 
the ages, but a science of medicine isa 
different thing, not yet realized. 

That these metaphysical systems were of 
such a form that so many facts could be 
put into them is not because they were 
usually constructed out of the facts, but 
because the growth of humanity in general 
and the education of speculators, who as 
intelligent men are more or less under the 
power of historical truth, has been such as 
to insure, ina rudely approximate degree, 
a pre-established harmony between schemes 
of thought and the universe of facts. Such 
harmony, however, ouly gives them a log- 
ical, not an experimental validity; only de- 
termines the form of doctrines and their 
credibility; docs not prove their truth. 
Bishop Butler’s friends claimed that he had 
placed metaphysics upon the sure founda- 
tion of opservation and experiment; but it 
is in the nature of met»physics that it can- 
not be so placed, and, if it were, it would 
cease to be metaphysics. Butler himself 
made no such claim, aiming only to 
remove the improbability aud incredibility 
of religious doctrine. lf metaphysics 
cannot be placed upon the found- 
ation of observation and experiment 
(and it is well it cannot, else its high mis- 
sion would be ended), the choice is left 
of surrendering the hope of a scientific 
theology, or of following the lead of the 
other sciences and removing theology from 
its metaphysical foundations and planting 
it elsewhere. It must fiud its material in 
facts which are verifiable as facts. These 
must be recognized as parte of the 
phenomenal universe, else they could not 
become objects of observation and experi. 
ment; and the center of the system must 
be determined by that fact, if any suf- 
ficiently predominate, which exhibits the 
greatest and most lasting power of enforc- 
ing observation and responding to experi- 
ment, for that is the definition of mass when 
reduced to its lowestterms. In all the uni- 
verse where are we to look for such a fact? 
What is the power which most enforces ob- 
servation and responds to experiment? We 
Beed not stop in our answer to parley with 
any physicist about bis materialism, for 
when materialism bas conceived and been 
finished it brings forth spiriwualism. We 
take away the breath of materialism .by 
accepting its most radical assumption, the 
universal correlatioa of forces, physical, 
vital, intellectual, moral. Starting here, 
we claim that the energy, actual and po- 
tential, of a virtuous human will, being of 
the same kind as that of the stellar sys- 





tems and yet incapable of measurement 
in comparison with them, represents some- 
how more power of work and resistance 
then they. Even those who look upon 
buman history as a mere outgrowth of a 
nebulous mist, of enormous potential 
energy, need not be shy of confessing 
that enough of that energy has now 
been siored in human society to give it 
an experience compelling predominance in 
the (to us) phenomenal universe. If, then, 
the experimental center of the phenomenal 
universe is to be found within buman his- 
tory, whereabouts in history is it? We 
must look to see what person, movement, 
orinstitution has gathered, concentrated, 
and co-ordinated most of the forces work- 
ing in society and organized them into the 
greatest and most lasting experience, com- 
pelling potentiality. Certainly, the pre- 
eminence must be given to persons and 
among persons to prophets. seers, buddhas, 
founders of religions—to Christ and Mo- 
hammed and Siddhartha and Confucius. 
And here, again, measuring vot by num- 
ber of followers, but by unexhaustible 
power of compelling observation of the 
acutest and proudest, and answering experi- 
ment of the most enterprising of modern 
sciences and forces, Christ is vindicated as 
chief among them all. The gravitative 
force is the organizer of stellar, vital, and 
social systems, and Cbrist pre-cminently 
holds the reins of this force and history is 
verifying bis own words: ‘‘And I, if I be 


lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” And’ 


thus it appears that. without dogmatism or 
assumption of suthority, from the most 
radical standpoint of those whose science 
postulates a universal correlution of forces 
and admits no material for scientific sys- 
tems, but facts of the one exjerieuce-com- 
pelling (phenomenal to us) universe, with- 
out a minute critique of the incidents 
of his individual life, the historical and 
ethical Christ isthe experiments] center of 
the whole (to us) visible universe; and, 
when a minute study of his personal history 
is made, it confirms and verifies the induc- 
tion. 

Somehow, thus the hereditary theology, 
which is certainly full of truth, since it is 
full of power, may edjus: itself to an ex 
perimental or Christocentric basis, with a 
minimum of metaphysical assumption, for 
that was our object in accepting the ex- 
treme position upon the currelation of 
forces, A few answers to specitic objec- 
tions must be reserved for another paper. 

LoupLow, Mass. 





LOST TIME. 





BY FANNY PARNELL. 





O Lost, lost Time! with what sad, chiding 

eyes 
I see thy restless, unlaid manes rise ! 
No fight of faith I've fough', no trophies won; 
No ripened harvest reaped, a0 race yet run; 
No palm of beauty plucked from sacrifice ; 
No labor set me by :he Master done. 
Far off as childhood’s dreams the shining prize 
Whose glory once lit al] my Summer skies, 

O lost, lost Time! 


Come not, pale specter, in such dreadful guise! 
Thy dead hand round my neck a millstone 
ties ; 
Thy face of wan despair shuts out the eun. 
O Life gone down to dust, while scarce begun, 
The blood of murdered years for vengeance 
cries | 
O lost, lost Time! 
BorDEXTOWE, M. J. 





INDIAN EDUCATION. 
BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE, PH. D. 





‘ By courtesy of Hon. D. C. Haskell, of 
Kansas, the efficient chairman of the House 
Committee on Indian Affairs, I was invited, 
a few days since, to accompany the Senate 
and House committees on a visit of inspec- 
tion to the Indiav School at Carlisle, Penn. 
The special train bearing the committees 
and a few invited guests was mct at Car- 
lisle by carriages, which conveyed the 
members of the party to the School, where 
they were most hospitably received by 
Capt. Pratt, his accomplished wife,\and 
the other officers and tenchers. After re- 
freshments, prepared and served with the 
assistance of the Indian girls of the School, 
the party visited the clavs-roums, in which 
lady teachers, mostly from the New Eng- 
land States, were instructing the children 





in the elementary English branches. In 
the room first visited were found some 
thirty boys, ranging in age from ten to six- 
teen, dressed in blue cloth suits, of semi- 
military pattern, who gave evidence of 
excellent discipline and careful training, 
both by their manner and acquirements. 
A number of them were called upon to 
take their places at the blackboard, and 
proved their ability to solve the ordinary 
problems of arithmetic with a correctness 
and rapidity which would have been cred- 
itable in a school of white boys of similar 
age in almost any rural district. Thirteen 
of the Indian tribes had representatives in 
this room, among others being the Sioux, 
Pawnee, Arapahoe, Ponca, Cheyenne, 
Ute, Fox, etc. In the next class-room 
visited were found an equal number of In- 
dian girls, of the same age, who showed 
like decorum and equal progress in their 
studies. Several class-rooms, in which 
younger children were taught, were also 
visited, and in each of them the character 
of the instruction given and its results, as 
shown in the progress made by the pupils, 
won the warmest commendation of the vis- 
itors. Capt. Pratt has instituted a uniform 
and systematic course of training, which 
seems in all respects admirably adapted to 
the needs of thisschool. The method of in- 
struction adopted may be described as con- 
structive. Ideas already in the mind of the 
child’ are used as a basis upon which to 
build new ideas; and the mind, thus con- 
tinually dealing with something known and 
tangible, enlarges its fund of information by 
a natural and comparatively easy process of 
accretion. The old system of ‘‘ tasks” under 
which children were compelled to memor- 
ize words and phrases, of whose meaniug 
they knew little or nothing, is not here in 
vogue. The happy children of this In- 
dian school find their way into their read- 
ing books without stopping to wrestle with 
the alphabet as an abstraction. Leiters and 
words are taught at the same time. The 
acquisition of words and the knowledge of 
their meanings are followed in their natural 
sequence by the building of sentences, and 
so the child is led easily to such an acquisi- 
tion of knowledge as enables it to read and 
write with fluency. One little girl of 9 
years, a child of the Sioux tribe, who will 
serve as ap exainple of tlie success attained 
by the methods pursued, was engaged, in 
common with some 25 girls, of from 8 to 
14 years of age, in writing a description 
of a picture which lay before her. Her 
handwriting and orthography were remark- 
ably good, and the language of her descrip- 
tion, while quaint and childlike, was well 
chosen and evidenced powers of imagina- 
tion and expression and a degree of intelli- 
gence truly surprising. Other girls wrote 
their descriptions, in a fair, round hand, 
upon the blackboard, with equal success, 

In one of the rooms visited, the teacher 
was exercising her pupils in the pronuncia- 
tion of the vowel and consonunt sounds, 
and the thoroughness with which she has 
been doing this work was evidenced by the 
facility with which children, used to the 
rough, guttural sounds of the Indian 
tongue, were able to follow her in pronun- 
ciation. In another room more advanced 
pupils were given problems in interest and 
in fractions, and some of the Indian youth 
cali... to the blackboard (notably a son of 
the well-known chief, Black Snake) solved 
the problems assigned and explained the 
process to the visitors, with a readiness and 
ease which would bave done credit to 
white children in any school. I have be- 
fore me many examples of work donc in 
the school-room by children of various 
ages,in the shape of written avswers to 
questions presented upon the blackboard. 
All of them are upon foolscap sheets, neat- 
ly and some of them beautifully written 
and remarkably free from errors. As a 
specimen, I select a part of the work of 
Luther, a bright youth of 16, son of the 
Sioux chief, Standing Bear: 


** Question.—Mr, Gainer owned real estate 
valued at $56,000. Ofthis he sold Jand wortb 
$5,000 anda house worth $6,750. What was 
the value of what he had left? 


“ Answer.—6,730 00 —66,000 00 
6,000 00 «11,750 00 
11,7000 44,250 00 


** Fis had left $44,250.00 of value.” 
The quickness and neatvess with which 
Luther Standing Bear and scores of otber 
youths at Carlisle, after a comparatively 


brief period of instruction, solve problems 
like the above, and the work of so many 
others, specimens of which lie before me, 
ought to be a sufficient answer to those (if 
there are such) who still doubt whether it is 
worth while to establish schools for the ed- 
ucation of Indian children. The visitors 
next proceeded to the Industrial school- 
rooms, in which the pupils spend balf of 
each day, first visiting the blacksmith and 
wagon shop. Here, with the exception of 
a sivgle white overseer, the work of man- 
ufacturing spring wagons for the use of the 
Indian Agencies in the Territories was being 
conducted entirely by Indian boys, who 
are able to construct a serviceable, well- 
made spring wagon in all of its parts. In 
the next shop harness-making was in prog- 
ress, a number of boys being busily engaged 
io different parts of the work, not one of 
whom stopped to give more than a passing 
glance at the company of lookers-on, Ino 
the third were the tiuners, who have ac- 
quired such facility, after comparatively 
brief instruction, as to be able to manufac- 
ture one and one-balf dozen well-made 
tin buckets each per day. 

Neur by was the shop devoted to tailor- 
ing in which a number of boys were found 
busily engaged in plying the needle and 
where all of the clothing for the boys of the 
school is manufactured. It may be added 
that the girls, also, make nearly all of their 
own clothing and do the mending for them- 
selves and the boys. The limited time at 
the disposal of the visitors prevented them 
from tnspecting the bakery and the print 
ing office, which are, also, successtully con- 
ducted almost solely uuder the manage- 
ment of Indian youths. 

The work accomplished in the Industrial 
Schools at Carlisle may be summed up 
briefly as follows: Number of boys pursu- 
ing trades: carpenters, 14; tinners, 8; 
tailors, 10; shoemakers, 14; saddlers, 12; 
coachmakers, 3; blacksmiths, 6; bakers, 
8; printers, 2; farmers, 12; total, 84. In 
addition to these are 10 other trade boys not 
at the time on duty, making a total number 
pursuing trades of 94. As the result of the 
industries pursued in the various shops, the 
training school is now furnishing wagons, 
double barness, and tinware for the use of 
the agencies, the invoice of material fur- 
r pisbed for the past year amounting alrendy 
to over $4,000. In addition to these sup- 
plies, there are now on hand at the agency 
over 100 sets of dcuble harness, several 
spring wagons, and 448 dozen of assoried 
tinware. Contracts have been mide with 
the Department of the Interior for the 
furnishing of supplies for the Indian Bu- 
reau in the coming year to the amount of 
over $8,000. 

This brief statement will barely indicate 
the character of the work which is being 
accomplished at Carlisle. Fully to under- 
stand the bevefits which this and the in 
some respects similar schools at Hampton 
and Forest Grove are conferring upon the 
pupils in attendance will required a per- 
sonal examination. No description can 
convey an adequate conception of the 
transformation which is here wrought, 
under humane care and civilizing in- 
fluences, in the savage natures of the boys 
and. girls transplanied from the midst of 
barbarism. The prejudices of those who 
are inclined to sbare in the opinion ex- 
pressed in the chivalric utterance of a 
military chieftain, that ‘‘Indinns are ver- 
min, fit only for extermination,” could 
hardly fail to be overcome by a visit.to 
Carlisle and an observation of the intelli- 
gence, ambition, and decorous behavior of 
the children of the race stigmatized by the 
brutal epithet quoted above. In the visit- 
ing party were Senator and Mrs, Dawes, 
Senator and Mrs. Hour; Senators Ingalls 
and Hooker; Hon. N.. C. Blanchard, of 
Louisiana; Ex-Governor Parker, an Indian 
of the Choctaw tribe (a former student at 
Union Theological Seminary, vow a Pres 
byterian minister and a man of much 
ability and culture); Gen. Jobu Eaton, 
Commissioner of Education; Major J. W. 
Powell, Chief of the Geological Survey; 
Mr. James Stevenson, of the Archelogical 
Bureau; and Mr. F. H. Cushing, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the enthusiastic 
young ethnologist who is prosecuting in- 
quiries among the Pueblo tribes and 
who was accompanied by two Zuni chiefs. 
Mr. Stevenson, who has charge in the field 
of the archeclogical surveys conducted 
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under tbe direction of the Smithsonian Iv- 
stitution, has spent many years on the 
frontier—first in connection with the mili- 
tary expeditions for the exploration of the 
Yellow Stone and the Missouri Rivers; 
then fortwenty years with Prof. Hayden, in 
the geological surveys of the territories; 
and for the last three years in his present 
position in connection with the Smithson- 
_ jan Institution. 

Major Powell, the chief of the Geological 
Survey under whose direction Mr. Steven- 
son’s important work and the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Cushing are being conducted, 
stands first among living authorities upon 
all matters relating to archeological and 
ethnological research as to the Indian tribes 
of North America. Few men have a wider 
or more intimate knowledge of the Indian 
tribes of North America, their names, cus- 
toms, avd feclings, or are capable of ex- 
pressing more intelligent opinions in regard 
to Indian affairs generally than Major Powell 
and Mr. Stevenson, If, asis believed will 
be the case, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall avail himself of the assist- 
ance of these conscientious and impartial 
ndvisers, much will be done, during his ad- 
ministration, toward the final solution of 
the Indian problem. Major Powell has 
great faith in education as a means of over- 
coming the difficulties now existing; but, 
as a rule, prefers schools established among 
the tribes to those which are isolated and 
far removed. The establishment of schools 
for instruction in the English language 
will, he believes, accomplish more in bring- 
ing about Indian civilization than appro- 
priations for all other purposes combined. 
He is of the opinion that, wherever the In- 
dians are disposed to accept of such ar- 
rangements, as a means of advancing 
civilization, provisions should be made 
without delay by which they may become 
owners of their Jands in severalty. He be- 
lieves that the ends of civilization and peace 
will be best served by preserving the 
autonomy of the tribes and by removing 
them from their lands only for the most im- 
perative reasons. He regards the ration 
system, which is complained of as a means 
of fostering vagrancy, as an evil; but, 
in the present condition of affairs, an un- 
avoidable one, since no conditions can be 
legally attached to the distribution of 
rations, as the result of which manual labor 
can be required, without violation of treaty 
stipulations. To the expression of the opinion 
that the remedy for the present condition 
of affairs must lie'in a gradual development 
of civilization, with such aids as will be 
afforded by a wise Indian policy, he cor- 
dially assented, adding that an essential 
condition of sucha policy must be ‘“ pa- 
tience. 

The history of civilization shows that 
nomadic tribes are only civilized by influ- 
ences at work through generations, and 
there is nothing to warrant a supposition 
that the Indian tribes of North America 
can be made exceptions to this rule. 

The transfer-of Indian affairs to the War 
Department, of which there seems, hap- 
pily, no present danger, would, in Major 
Powell's judgment, be attended with dis- 
aster, since it would be regarded by the 
Indians as an evidence of the open hostility 
of the white race and would arouse their 
worst passions, He sums up the situation 
in the brief statement: ‘‘ We do not want to 
fight the Indians; but to educate them.” 

That this policy has an increasing num- 
ber of friends is evidenced by what the 
Government is doing, not only at Carlisle, 
Hampton, and Forest Grove, but also in 
the boarding and day schools supported 
among the Western tribes. In the year 
1881 these day schools numbered 77 and 
were attended by 8,051 pupils; and the 
boarding schools 68, with an attendance of 
8,888; making a total of 145 schools and 
an aggregate attendance of 6,989 pupils. 
Adding the 295 pupils at Carlisle, the 81 at 
Hampton, and the 96 at Forest Grove, and 
we have a total attendance upon Indian 
schools in the year 1881 of 7,391. 

An evidence of the influence of the 
Agency schools is found in the fact that 
16 young men who had been instructed in 
the boarding school at the Cheyenne and 
Arapaboe Agency last year offered to pay 
their own traveling expenses to Carlisle, if 
the Government would allow them to re- 
main there long enough to learn trades. 
The desire of these youths was gratified; 











but a similar request from ove of the Sioux 
agencies was denied, because of a want of 
funds for the support of the young men 
after reaching Carlisle. 

That the policy of education has not 
been more geverally applied is not, as may 
be supposed by many, because it has hither- 
to failed to commend itself to the Govern- 
ment. In the treaties made with twelve of 
the most important Indian tribes (the 
Sioux, Navajoes, Apaches, Utes, Kiowas, 
Comanches, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Crows, 
Shoshones, Bunnocks, and Pawnees, in 
1868) by a commission, of which General 
W. T. Sherman was chairman, occur these 
significant words: 

‘‘Ip order to insure the civilization of 
the tribes entering into this treaty, the 
necessity of education is admitted, and 
they, therefore, pledge themselves to com- 
pel their children, male and female, be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen years, to 
attend school; and the United Stxtes 
agrees that for every 80 children be- 
tween said ages who can be induced or 
compelled to attend school a house shall 
be provided and a teacher competent to 
tench the elementary branches of an Eng- 
lish education furnished, who will reside 
among said Indians and faithfully dis- 
charge his or her duties asateacher. The 
provisions of this article to continue not 
less than twenty years.” 

As will be seen fiom the above, the need 
of provisions for Indian education on the 
part of the Government has been recognized 
and met by generous promises. That the 
results of the provisions of this treaty have 
not been more satisfactory is plainly 
accounted for by Indian Commissioner 
Price, who says: 

‘*The obstacle to the education of the 
Indian children of this generation lies not 
in their inability to be taught, nor in the 
indifference or hostility of the parevts to 
education, but in meager appropriations.” 

The chi'dren to be provided for under 
this treaty, and otherwise, number nearly 
50,000 of school age. For the education of 
this army of youth upon the basis provided 
forin the treaty with the thirteen tribes 
would require upward of 1,700 schools, an 
outlay for buildings (largely immediate) of 
$1,200,000, and an expenditure for teachers 
of at Teast $1,000,000, and an outlay of not 
less than $300,000 for books and other pur- 
poses, making a total of fully $2,500,000 
required to establish in the Indian Country 
the number of schools to which its people 
are entitled, as a matter of justice, and 
with which they should be provided, as a 
matter of expediency. If, as is possible, 
should a judicious Indian policy be pur- 
sued, one-fourth of the children of the 
tribes can be brought into schools within 
the coming year, the sum appropriated for 
that period will be seen to be far too little 
to meet the exigency. ‘The total amount 
appropriated by Goveroment and otherwise 
provided last year was $224,000—a sum 
altogether inadequate, when it is remem- 
bered that to the cost of supporting schools 
must be added that of buildings and other 
incidental expenses of establishment. The 
slight addition of $10,000 to the appropria- 
tion for the current year amounts to little, 
in comparison with a need so large. The 
appropriation for the ensuing year, with 
the probable addition of some $80,000 from 
other funds, will make a total fund for In- 
dian education of $535,000,* a large ad 
vance, for which the friends of In- 
dian civilization may well thank God 
and take courage. Nevertheless, the great 
work is only commenced. Still larger 
appropriations will be required, in order 
that the fruit of thése now made shall not 
be lost; and consecrated wisdom and un- 
selfish endeavor will be required from those 
upon whom devolves the sacred trust of 
properly directing the noble work which, 
by the tardy justice of the Government, 
promises to increase in importance and to 
become the means of carrying enlighten 
ment and blessing to the remnants of a race 
which has hitherto received little at the 
hands of the white man for which it has 
had occasion to be thankful. 

* $150,000 for education of Indian youth. 


115,000 for Carlisle, Bampton, and Forest Grove. 
215,000 for general education. 


$535,000 
WasIneror, D. C. 





THE presidency of the National Academy 
of Science is a life office. It has had but three 
occupants since the organization of the 
Academy—Professors Bache, Henry, and 
Rogers. 








A NEGRO QUARTETTE. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these afe of them.” 








One cool, fresh morning, during the past 
Summer, | went to see my nurse, whose 
cabin was at the distance of a mile from 
my home, the path which led to it winding 
along by a lovely stream, which now ran 
rippling over innumerable rocks and now 
glided, hushed and still, into deep pools 
of shadow. It was not the veritable 
“Mammy” of the family to whom | paid 
this visit, but one of the retinue of younger 
nurses, with whom the older children are 
placed when a new baby arrives; and her 
pride and interest in me, one cf her first 
burslings, knew no bounds. Just as I en- 
tered, however, three colored “‘ sisters” ar- 
rived from the *‘ setting up” with the body 
of ‘‘Sister Dinab,” who had been very ill 
and had died very suddenly, for these wo- 
men had walked many miles from their 
homes to attend a big prayer-meeting to 
be held for her recovery, and found, in- 
stead, a number of neighbors convened to 
‘*set up” with her dead body, very much 
after the manner of an Irish wake, with 
songs and laments, but, fortunately, with 
a less free use of intoxicating liquors. 
They were evidently greatly excited; but 
the instinctive politeness of the Negro 
race would not allow them to broach any 
topic until they had most mimutely and 
politely asked after the health of every 
member of my family and paid me various 
compliments on my personal appearance. 

After these necessary formulas were over, 
my nurse and | assumed our parts by ex- 
pressing our regret and astonishment at 
Aunt Dinah’s sudden death. The oldest of 
the three women, Aunt Molly, large, fat, 
comfortable lookiug, as a cook should be, 
and a very intelligent woman in all the de- 
partments of household work, began to rock 
herself slowly backward and forward, with 
on air of suppressed excitement. 

‘What was the matter with Dinah, 
Aunt Molly?” I asked, innocently, little 
dreaming of the torrent to be poured forth 
in reply. 


** Yes, chile, dat is de trufe. What were 


4 de matter wid her?” And, tarning to Martha, 


the nurse, and the other ‘‘sisters,” she ex- 
claimed in, a hightened voice: ‘‘ Until de 
Lord come down like He did de oder time, 
and talk wid us, and say hisself ‘ Molly, 
you're wrong!’ I ain’t gwine to believe 
nothing but dat Sister Dinah were tricked. 
Now dere!” And, with this, she sank back 
into her chair, fanning herself vigorously, 
while all the others exclaimed: ‘‘ De Lord, 
you don’ say so?” 

(It bad been, I found, frequently dis- 
cussed by them during Dinah’s illness; but 
Isuppose they feigned surprise,*not to 
disappoint Aunt Molly.) 

Polly said, presently, with an air of con- 
cession: 

‘Yes, Marm, there certainly is some- 
thing mighty curious bout it; but I dunno 
what ’tis.” 

Here Aunt Molly broke out again: 

**Needn’t tell me/ Nothing can’t make 
me b’lieve dat all de folks dat has died on 
dis place dis Summer died natural deaths; 
‘cause dey didn’t do no sech a thing. Some 
of dese low-lived Niggers been working 
dere conjuration tricks,” 

‘But, Aunt Molly,” I interrupted, 
‘* they have all had a physician,and he knew 
their disease; and you told me yourself last 
Winter you tried your best to keep Sally 
(a girl who had died recently of consump- 
tion) from walking so many miles in the 
snow to a Christmas fair. She never re- 
covered from the cold she took then.” 

‘*Yes, honey, 1 koow all dat; but Sally 
didn’t die wid no consumption. Who eber 
hear of a consumption dat kills folks in 
seben months? Lor’, Miss Nina, you don’t 
know not'ing "bout de Niggers. Sum is 
wursen de wurst moccasin snake you eber 
see when dey gits in dey passions. [I tell 
you, chile!” 

Here Martha gets in the remark that she 
* dunno bout Sister Mary and Sister Dinah 
being tricked; but she certainly does be- 
lieve Sally had consumption,” which is un 
heeded, save by a shaking of heads and 
grunts of disapproval. 

“ Besides,” said-I, “although Aunt 
Dinah died suddenly, she had been ill a long 
while.” 
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** Yes, Marm; and we know de reason of 
dat, too.” 

“Did she have a trick doctor?” I in- 
quired. 

“Yes, chile, she did; and ef Tom (her 
husband) had b’lieved in conjuring like he 
oughter, Dinah would be ‘libe dis blessed 
day. Butde onbelieving soul waited too 
late.” 

‘* Dat doctor great man!” broke in Lene, 
who had not yet had an opportunity to say 
a word. ‘“‘ Nosooner youthivk of him, den 
he right wid you. He done tole all about 
Sister Dinah, ’fore he eber come nigh her.” 

“Yes, Sister,” said Aunt Molly, coming 
to the front again. “Dr. Tobias come to 
see Dinah Sunday, and he put his compass 
in de middle ob de flo’ and show right whar 
de ooman stan’ dat tricked her wid her own 
hyar. Dat whatI say: folks oughter know 
better den to leabe dere hyar ’bout. I ain't 


_never gwine let no Nigger trick me dat way. 


L always burns mine when I combs it. Dat 
Idoes. De Doctor say Dinah warn’t dere; 
and now Tom he say he ’member who’twas 
come and stan’ right in de flo’ whar de 
Doctor say she did.” 

“Who was it, Aunt Molly ?” I asked. 
‘*I should like to know who has so much 
power.” 

** Never you mind, honey. Don’t you ask 
me. I ain’t gwine tell ’till somebody ’sides 
me done call de name.” 

“Did the Doctor say who it was?” 

‘*No, Marm. Dey neberdodat. Dey jus’ 
tells you ’nuff to makes you suspicion who 


tis,” says Martha. od 
‘*Oh! but dat’s hit,” said Polly. “You 
jes suspicion. He ain’t tell you. You kin 


know a heap ’dout being ’xactly told; and 
dat don't hurt him. He say, de first time 
Divah was tricked, ’twas in something 
sweet.” 

‘*He did?” exclaimed Martha, much im- 
pressed. ‘‘I member Sister Dinah tell me, 
fo’ weeks ago, she can’t abide sugar in her 
coffee no mo’. Idunmo what to say ‘bout 
it. laint neber believe in conjuring; but, 
so many things happening, I’m jest betwixt 
and between.” 

**Yes, you’d better believe, Sister,” said 
Aunt Molly, in a solemn voice. “Tom, he 
didn’t believe needer 'twel Dr. Tobias put 
some white powder it Dinah’s hand and 
say: ‘Come here, unbeliever.” And Tom 
see something creeping up, big as my fist. 
He ’bliged to believe arter that.” 

‘© What was it he saw?” I asked. 

‘“*Why, some varmint dat ooman tricked 
her wid.” 

IT am afraid I looked incredulous, for she 
exclaimed: 

Lor’, Miss Nina! You bad as Nicode- 
mus was when de Lord showed him de 
wound in bis side, De Doctor could hab 
cured Dinah ef she had bin strong ’nuff to 
bear de operation.” 

** Of course, she could not,” I said, ‘‘if it 
was like the operation he performed on 
Henry (her own busband), sticking him 
with needles and running something down 
his throat.” 

‘But he keep heap better. Don’t he, 
now?” triumphantly. And de Doctor told 
me dat anybody wid any education could 
onderstand "bout conjuring; dat dey used 
to do it fore de black folks come to die 
country. And your pa say dat wasso, but I 
done forgit de big words he used.” 

Here Martha joined in, thinking it time 
for her to have a share in the talking: 

«Sister Molly, you ’member old Uncle 
Toby, live down in Albemarle? Well, his 
daughter died soon arter Hannah went 
down dyar; and [| write and ax her what 
she died wid, an’ she write me word—she 
say, when she died, dat her father tricked 
her wid a blue and yellow scorpion. AD 
y’all bin see dem kind? (To which we 
assented.) An’dat she neber was well arter 
dat time.” 

I could not help exclaiming at this: 
“Why should a father wish to kill bis own 
child?” And one of the sisters, the much- 
suppressed Lene, who, I thought, had long 
ago subsided into a peaceful nap in her 
corner, answered, in a sudden, squeaky 
voice behind me: 

“Debilment, Miss Nina. You dunno de 
Niggars. Dey do anytbing out ob pure 
debi!lment,” which silenced me. 

** Yes,” said Aunt Molly, again growing 
excited. ‘‘Jes look at some ob dem ole 
boss Niggers fore thesurrender! Now many 


young gals and boys died right off, an’ dem 















bery ole Niggers jes done it, ‘cause dey so 
mean. De Carter hillsides jes lined wid de 
ves.” 

“Dey allus bin feared to trick de white 
folks,” said Martha, as if to reassure me. 

**No, dey ain’t,” said Aunt Molly. ‘‘ Dat 
dey ain't.” 

“Why, Aunt Molly, you will frighten 
me if you talk so. I always thought we 
were safe.” 

“TI bear um say dat de Doctor say de 
ooman dat trick Dinah would come to her 
house once mo,” said Martha, returning to 
the subject-which was nearer home, and, 
therefore, more interesting. ‘And she 
done bin dyartoo! Dat she were” (greatly 
enjoying the thrilling interest of the three 
visitors, who all drew their chairs a Jittle 
closer). ‘‘I had my eyes sot right on her; 
and she done jes like de Doctor said. She 
come in, an’ she roll her eyes round on 
Dinah, an’, stid of gwine to shake hands 
wid her, like everybody else but she did, 
she walked right ‘cross de flo’, and set down 
in de corner, an’ ax somebody by her how 
Dinah were? Ao she let her hat fall right 
on Dinah, as she go by, jes as de Doctor 
say.” 

Many exclamations followed and groans 
over such depravity. 

“Why should any one have wanted to 
trick Dinah?” I inquired. ‘‘ No one wanted 
her house.” (For Negroes are moat afraid of 
being tricked’ because some one else wants 
to rent the house in which they live. At 
this very time our driver was carrying a 
smal] piece of silver about with him, often 
in his mouth, to prevent some member of 
Martha’s family from tricking him on 
account of his cabin, which they wished to 
rent.) 

“No, Marm. ’Twa’n’t not’ing ’bout de 
house,” said Aunt Molly. ‘ ’Twa’n’t not’- 
ing ’gin Dinab, nohow, ’cept dey thought 
she was gitting on too well; an’ dat ooman 
neber was no friend ob Dinah’s.” 

‘‘No, nor Sister Mury’s, needer.” 

“Ef she had sont for Dr. Tobias, now,” 
added Polly, ‘‘I ‘clare she would a-got 
well. Dese white doctors dunno Nigger 
"seases.” : 

“Oh! no,” I exclaimed. “Dr. W—— 
did all that human skill could do. He is 
an excellent physician and so kind.” 

Aunt Molly shook her head mourn- 
fully. 

“He dunno dese t’ings, chile. Dey do 
say dut time Emma’s chile had spasms, an’ 
she sont fag Dr. W——, an’ he keep on 
coming, an’ ebery time de chile look right 
wel. An’ he axed: ‘What she keep send- 
icg fur him fur? An’ he couldn’t see whar 
de chile had no spasms.’ Den dat make 
her right hot, aa she say: ‘Ef you wan't to 
see dat chile have a spasm, jes’ call Jobo 
Bowers’; an’, bless de Lord, jes’ as soon as 
dat man come in de chile had a sure nuff 
spasm. Dey say Dr. W—— tells dis his- 
self; but say, ob course, hit all foolishness 
*bout de tricking. Now, jes’ listen at dat! 
You know [ ain’t gwine let no doctor call 
my chile’s spasms all foolishness,” said 
Polly, in tones of deep indignation. ‘‘ Eny 
how, Dr. Tobias come an’ cure dat chile. 
Dat he did!” 

“Well,” said one of the three, jumping 
up, ‘‘ef I set here eny longer I shall be 
sleep. So, comeon, Le’s go.” 

I did not think it necessary to remind 
her that she had been serenely slumbering 
for some time, and she continued: 

‘*En as fur me, I ain’t fred ob nane ob 
de Niggers, so long as I got dis!” And 
she held upa handkerchief, with something 
carefully folded iu it. 

“Ef you sin’t ‘fred, sister, you mus’ hab 
bin ’nitiated; fur dey tell me dem whar 
*nitiated can’t be hu’t,” observed Martha, 
significantly. 

** No, I ain’t; but I has one ob dem letters 
dat Jesus Christ wrote and buried at the 
foot ob de Cross. Well, dey say ef you hab 
one ob dese letters—an’ dey don’ cost but 
ten cents (persuasively)—en’ b’lieve in 
God: but, mind you, you got to b’lieve in 
God.” 

‘Well, I sure does b’lieve in God,” said 
Martha, in an earnest voice. 

“I don’t understand this,” said I. 
“ When did Christ write this letter?” 

“When be was here on earth, chile,” 
said Aunt Molly. 

“‘ And why bas no one seen it before?” 

But Aunt Molly was now too busy adding 
her quota of information about the letter to 
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heed this question; but ‘‘ Lene” agaio 
arose to the emergency, and said, in a sar- 
castic tone, ‘‘ dat she reckoned it done take 
it all dat time-to circulate to dis here 
place!” A rather severe hit, I fancied, at 
our being behind the times, 

** Dis letter,” said Aunt Mary, ‘‘ says, fur 
one thing, you must not work no mo’ on 
Sunday!” A remark made with great unc- 
tion, which inspired me with dreary-vis- 
ions of cold breakfasts aod teas in addi- 
tion to our cold dinners for our churchly- 
minded attendants. 

** Are we not to work at all? Our Lord 
said that the ox must be taken out of the 
pit, you know?” 

‘Yes, Marm, He mentions that thing, 
an’ de housekeeper dat b’lieve dis letter 
an’ keep it, dere flocks on dere hill shall 
flourish an’ de herds ‘crease a hundred- 
fold, an’ no petulance (is dat de word, Miss 
Nina?) shall waste de land.” 

I observed that the agent for selling 
these letters must make a good deal of 
money; at which Martha laughed, but said 
nothing, and Aunt Molly arose, declaring 
that she couldn't stay. ‘‘ Dey didn’t b'leive 
her doctrine; but, ef she got sick, she meant 
to insult de trick doctor—she did!” A dec 
laration which seemed threatening, al- 
though it only meant a consulting of that 
learned authority.- 

Aunt Molly, however, slways ‘‘ab- 
solved” her soda carefully and dated all 
events from ‘‘de vaccination of Rich- 
mond.” §o, suppressing a smile, I listened 
with due gravity to her pressing’ invita- 
tious to visit her mistress and stay along 
time. 

Negroes are always hospitable, wel- 
come you with unaffected joy and urge 
your speedy return, I have never known 
but one exception to this. An old servant, 
who had had much trouble in carrying out 
the capricious ordere of a party of guests 
for several weeks, observed, with a deep 
sigh of relief, as the closely-filled carriage 
drove away: 

“I ’clare, Miss Nina, I does feel as ef 
something were out of the ‘house where 
ought to be out of it!” And this enigmat- 
ical utterance was the sole animadversion 
which she ever permitted herself to make 
in regard to them. 

I walked homeward, with their kindly 
greetings ringing in my ears, wondering 
at the widespread prevalence of the super- 
stitions concerning the spell of witchcraft 
in every land and clime, from the East and 
the deserts of far-off Africa to our North- 
ern countries uf ice and snow. These 
affectionate, simple-minded creatures were 
only repeating in homelier language the 
wierd and strange incantations of the 
“Three Sisters” in Macbeth, when they 
met on the lonely Scotch heath: 

* Sleep shall neither, night nor day, 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
He shall live a man forbid, 


Weary seven nights, nine times nine, 
Shall ne dwindle, peak, and pine.” 


MonTReat, Newson Co., Va. 





FOREIGNERS’ ENGLISH. 


BY JOHN ELIOT BOWEN. 





Tae American or English traveler is 
constantly surprised at the extent to which 
he finds the English language used among 
foreign nstions. There was atime when 
the American could not travel without 
some knowledge of French; but now the 
immense herds of English-speaking people 
that yearly cross the Channel have Angli- 
cised at least the hotels of the Continent. 
Even in the smaller towns of Continental 
Europe fhe traveler expects to be wel- 
comed by an English-speaking landlord 
and served by English-speaking waiters and 
porters, That this Anglo-Saxon influence 
has crossed the Mediterranean and pre- 
vails toa remarkable extent throughout the 
conservative Orient is even more surprising. 
The English of the Egyptian donkey-boys 
has an almost world wide reputation; and 
yet what American, on his arriva) in Cairo, 
does not look with astonishment st the 
dark-skinned, scantily-clad urchin who 
addresses him with a ‘‘Ride ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’ sir? Good donkey, go like ligbt- 
ning.” And these boys do not learn rapid- 
ly; but only with the greatest persever- 
ance. As a proof of this, I recall the 
struggle of mind through which a donkey- 
boy passed in learning to count from one t, 
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donkey during the long ride from the Nile 
to the ruins.of Abydos, continually repeat- 
ing the numerals and appealing to me for 
correction. He had something of a founda- 
tion for the work he had evideptly laid 
down to be accomplished by himself during 
that excursion, for he was quite familiar 
with the pumbers from one to six be- 
fore we started. To this previous knowl- 
edge he added seven, nine, and ten; but, 
forsome unaccountable reason, the poor 
fellow was unable to master eight. Asa 
reward for the instruction imparted, he 
plucked some wild flowers fer me that 
grew in the luxuriant wheat at the way- 
side and turned the tables on the Anglo- 
Saxon by trying to teach me the Egyptian 
names of the flowers. 

Further up the Nile, some six hundred 
miles from its mouth, we were followed, 
during av entire day's excursion, by little 
girls, with the blackest of eyes and whitest 
of teeth, who carried small earthen jars, 
filled with water, upon their heads, and 
drew out our sympathy and coppers with 
their pitiable supplication of ‘‘ Master, take 
me. Good water, carry water, master.” 
Even on the borders of Nubia, in the 
bazarsof Assouan, one still hears English, 
while bartering for ostrich eggs and feathers, 
ivory, arms, antiquities, etc.; but often it is 
av English that needs translation. For in- 
stance, the common expression there of 
‘* Ask him how much ” means: If you will 
not give what I ask, how much will you 
give? 

Itis not alone in Egypt that this same, 
though not so general desire to learn Eng- 
lish isapparent. In Palestine, while Ger- 
man has the ascendency of modern Euro- 
pean languages, English is, nevertheless, 
spoken in the hotels and in the principal 
shops of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, etc. The 
English schools at Beirfit, founded by and 
chiefly under the management of Ameri- 
cans, have a wide influence throughout 
Syria. I remember that the daughter of a 
vative there, with whom 1 came in contact, 
spoke quite a little English, and had, also, 
an elementary knowledge of French and 
Italian, though a girl but thirteen or four- 
teen years old. In parts of Asia Minor, 
however, is English at its minimum, In 
Tarsus, where the Apostle Paul was boro, 
only one person speaks English, and he is 
the American consular agent. But in Con- 
stantinople English again comes to the 
front, owing mainly to the influence of the 
American ‘‘ Robert College,” on the Bos- 
phorus and the ‘‘American Home” for 
girls, in Scutari. Ali these evidences of 
the increase of the English language fur- 
nish a mingling of surprise and satisfaction 
to the Anglo-Saxon traveler. 

But there is another side to this striving 
after and necessity for English, which 
affords a most amusing stady. It appears 
in the written form and generally in the 
composition of hotel notices and regalations 
of various kinds for travelers. These are 
often amusing, hot for the English, but for 
the notice itself, where, even in America, the 
traveler is sometimes informed tbat ‘‘ he 
puts his shoes outside his door to be black- 
ened at hisown risk” ; or in England, where 
Isaw a hotel notice to the effect that 
“every guest washing his hands in this 
room will be charged two pence.” 

But it is with a different class of notices 
and one more appropriate to the subject 
that the English-speaking traveler is espe- 
cially interested and often refreshed after an 
all-day’s journey. If be has been worried with 
detention of luggage or annoyed with the 
mishaps and inconveniences that often beset 
bim, such a notice as the following would 
certainly divert his attention from the 
sorrows of the day: ‘“ For avoiding all in- 
convenience which could bappen, Messrs. 

and make themselves a duty to 
advise the honorable travelers which would 
honor their house of their confidence that 
they take only responsibility for objects 
which are remitted to their proper bands 
against receipt.” In case he is ill after 
traveling further and arriving at another 
hotel, it would be comforting to read that 
“This hotel promises to be a splendid and 
comfortable residence for travelers, and ¢z- 
ceedingly for invalids.” If he goes upon 
the Mediterranean steamers, he must be care- 
ful to regard strictly the company’s rules 
and regulations, from which the fol- 












punctuation, capitals, etc. as in the orig- 
inal: . 
‘* Art, 8. It ia not allowed to lie down 
with Boots or shoes either on the Sofas, or 
Beds: neither is it allowed to keep luggage 
in the Saloon to embarras the private 
cabins or spoil the Books, Furniture, and 
utensils of the Ship, every damage is to be 
made good by the person who did it. ; 
“4, Bhould a passenger ask for his lug- 
gage during the voyage, in order to make 
use of some Article, the Captain will order 
the same to be given to him against the 
restitution of the receipt be obtained from 
the Office or Agent, 

“6. Any Complaint the passenger might 
think in right to make against some in- 
dividual of the Crew, ought to be written 
down in the Book exposed to that effect in 
the Saloon, and they shall obtain imme- 
diate satisfaction or redress, either from 
the Captain, the Agent, or the Company 
itself. 

‘*11. It is prohibited to any passengers 
to middle with the Command of the Veseel, 
the Captain being the only responsible per- 

n. 
0 19. Passengers. having a right to be 
treated like persons of education, will no 
doubt conform themselves to the Rules of 
good Society, by respecting their fellow 
Travellers, and paying a due regard to the 
Fair Sex.” 

TTeptune’s most disconsolate voyager 
could not help smiling, in reading the 11th 
article, to think of his seasick self being 
forbidden to ‘‘middle” with the command 
of the vessel and assume the responsibility 
belonging to the captain alone. 

Again, if the traveler takes the trouble 
to look through the English translation of 
some gallery catalogue, while resting in his 
hours of picture-seeing, he will often find 
English to amuse him and make him forget 
for the moment his weary legs. He will 
find on the fly-leaf of the catalogue of one 
of the largest European picture galleries 
that ‘‘It is not permitted to make use of 
the work in question toa publication of the 
same contents as well as to the pirated 
edition of it.” Then let him read some 
of the descriptions of pictures—that in 
one, ‘‘A servant pours a brass can out of 
an open window”; that in another, ‘‘A 
cartman gives to drink to his horse out of 
a brook, a woman is silting with her child 
in the unbarnessed carriage”; and that still 
another represents ‘‘ A larder with greens 
and dead game, animated by a cook-maid 
and two kitchen boys.” At the beginning 
of another catalogue is given a sbort 
account of the object of the gallery, the 
history of its construction, etc., ending 
with the startling statement that the galle- 
ry *‘is actually in the possession of the 
royal family.” If the statement be true, 
let the royal family in question revise the 
entalogue or furnish a key to the follow- 
ing puzzle in punctuation: ‘In the fore- 
ground, showing the water, a little rippled 
by the morning wind, a way leading by it 
and by groups of trees, turned trown by 
the Autumn, to the distance bordered by 
mountains.” ; 

Such are a few of the many examples of 
curious English constantly to be met with, 
and the traveler comes to think that Eng- 
lish by foreigners is as much abused as 
used. Still he is pleased withal and is ever 
ready to encourage the donkey-boy who 
desires to learn, or the water-carricr who 
is able to earn as many piastres a day as 
she can speuk words of English, and he 
hopes that the schools of Beirft and Con- 
stantinople will continue to increase in 
influence, till the East may awaken from 
the darkness that was born with Moham- 
medavism and which can only be dis- 
pelled with Anglo-Saxon perseverance. 

Bur, Germany. May 224, 1882. 








Sanitary. 
HOW TO RECUPERATE. 


Tue great American question nowadays is 
how to run at full speed nine months in a year, 
and then make up for the overstrain by a three- 
months’ rest. It seems to be taken for granted 
that there must be undue expenditure, and the 
accepted problem only has reference to the 
modes of regaining what has been lost. The 
error is in the disturbance of the natura! law 
of mingled work and rest. Nature has beauti- 
fully arranged the night and the day, with fre- 
quent refreshment by food, and a Sabbath one 
day in seven, as the pledge that any overwork 
shall be promptly compensated for. It is rec- 
ognized that there is expenditure of force ; but, 
also, that there can be such ready supply of 
new force as not in the least to jeopard the 
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welfare of human life. But how different is 


the modern method! The cry is: “Iam run 
down. How shall I recuperate, and sp recover 
my loss?’ It must be confessed, too, that 
American life is more intense than any other. 
There are busy men and women in England, in 
France, and all over the European Continent ; 
but it must be admitted that there is not the 
same chase of hurry and not as extreme 4 
tension as is found in our American habits. 
We are forced to consider how there shall be 
recreation such as shall really make amends for 
exhausted vitality and enable the person to 
start again as if a partial new creation had taken 
place. If we must submit to this annual at- 
tempt at reconstruction, it is vastly important 
that we should know what recreations are good 
or bad and how much force we may gather up 
for new conflicts with the world, and the flesh, 
and perhaps with other forces. We are glad 
that to so many the Summer means good air 
and clear sunshine. If one has leisure and can 
go where he will, these are pretty sure to be 
commanded among the mountains or by the 
sea, much more readily than in the pent-up 
city or the marshy districts. Astogood water, 
this, also, is quite within reach, but needs some- 
times a little assurance. Good feeding, we are 
sorry to say, does not always fall to the lot of 
the Summer health-seeker. In the fashtonable 
hotel great varieties of food are offered, and 
the person of thorough self-control and ac- 
curate knowledge may, no doubt, make a wise 
selection. Many, however, are led into indulg- 
encies which do not renew physical or mental 
vigor and by poor cookery keep the stomach 
subject to attacks of unconcealed rebellion. 
Too often the man of leisure adds some stimu- 
lant, to meet the new demands, or occupies his 
spare time with excess of smoking. There are 
many, very many who return from the Summer 
vacation with a sense of refreshment, because a 
busy routine has been suspended, but who, 
nevertheless, bave not increased the power of 
digestion or secured for the nervous system 
that increase of force which healthy rest often 
gives. There is a great tendency to overdo 
recreation, as well as to overdo in work. Long 
bathing, or exhaustive rowing, or “furious gym- 
nastics,’ or night after night of billiards may 
unfit a man for work almost as much as does 
too continuous toll, Just as he is successful 
who works on @ plan, so is he successful who 
rests ona plan. There is often just as much 
need to study out a line of play as of business. 
The amount of exercise, or enjoyment, or recre- 
ation which one man gets out of a vacation is 
quite different from that secured by another. 
Play to fatigue is often desirable for children ; 
but seldom so for grown men or women. We 
ueed closely to study the line between exercise 
and weariness. Itis often valuable to get on 
the borders of weariness, in order to excite 
such a demand as will create an appetite, to be 
supplied by smaller and more frequent allow- 
ances of food than the usual daily meal. Often 
at the beginning of a vacation it is wise for a 
tew days almost to avoid exertion; but soon 
there should bea system of labor, as definite as 
it is different from that of usual routine. The 
quiet, long enjoyment of right food, like that 
of right sieep, does good like a medicine, 
while the daily exercise is just so much as Is es- 
sential to the perfecting of these two enjoy- 
mente. We think we have seen many failures 
in Summer vacations because they have had so 
much of unsystematized rest. Habit in man 
becomes so much a part of his nature that, in 
any study of his health-being, we are to study 
his habits, as well as his nature. We are not, as 
arule, to be abrupt in our interference with 
either, and to conduct gur interferences {na 
way which is pleasurable, but yet with a sye- 
tem. We think the bicycle, croquet, and ten- 
nis valuable additions to Summer recreations. 
While they seem so little like work, they give 
valuable diversion and are not only agreeable 
pastimes, but rea] exercises. Weare having all 
sorts of Summer schools. We hope ere long 
to see an organized Summer School of Recrea- 
tion, in which the order of exercises will be as 
philosophical as in a school of philosophy and 
as definite as the curriculum of an institution. 
If the order is correct, it will not be a restraint 
and will make rather than mar the enjoy- 
ment. 














Biblical Research. 


Dr. Vi.texs, of Tiibingen, discusses in the 
Theologische Studien aus Wiirttemberg, 1882, 2, 
the question of Paul’s visits to Corinth. The 
dispute has long waged about the number of 
times that Paul was at Corinth, as to whether 
he was there twice or thrice ; and, if it be yielded 
that he was there thriee, the determination of 
the period at which the second visit occurred 
offers great difficulty. Some argue from II Cor. 
li,1; xii, 14, 21; xifl, 1,2 that Paul was in all 
three times at Corinth, and that he had been 
there twice before writing the second Epistle, 
These, however, differ among themselves as to 
the period of the second visit. For some I 
Cor. xvi, 7? seems to imply a second visit as 
already made, a visit only “by the way.” To 












this it is answered that the A(x7, “sorrow,” 
treated of in the lost Epistle (II Cor. ti, 3), is the 
same as that which affected the apostle at his 
second visit ; and, therefore, this visit and this 
sorrow must have followed after the first Epis- 
tle. If Pal had been there a second time just 
before the first Epistle, he would not have ap- 
pealed to oral (i, 11/.; xi,18; xvi, 17, 18) and 
written, vii(1/.; vili,1f.; xii, 1 7.) accounts about 
the Church ; but would have used his own expe- 
rience of their condition. Besides, Paul bimself 
writes as if he had only been there unce (ii,1; 
iil, 1, 2,6, 10). In view of the difficulties on both 
sides and of the fact that Acts knows nothing of 
an extra voyage of Paul’s from Asia to Greece, 
other scholars deny that Paul was there three 
times. They deny a middle visit. This theory, 
however, presents more difficulties than it 
solves. Vélters thinks that he can find this 
second visit in a brief sojourn soon after Paul’s 
first visit, separated from it only by a journey 
to Athens and perhaps a few other places. He 
proceeds from the fact that Paul’s stay at 
Athens, referred to in I Thess. fii, 1, cannot be 
the same as the one mentioned in Acte xvii, 16 
f., «8 is generally supposed. According to] 
Thess. fii, 1, Timothy is with Paul at Athens, 
and is sent by him to Thessalonia; whereas, in 
Acts xvii, 16, Paul is alone in Athens, and Silas 
and Timothy, who have remained in Berea, do 
not come to him until he is at Corinth (Acts 
xviii, 5). Moreover, I Thess. fi, 18 could not 
refer to Paul’s first stay at Athens (in Acts xvii, 
17 f.), for Paul had then only just left Thesea- 
lonia, and could not be longing to visit them 
before he had reached Corinth, the main aim of 
his journey, and longing so earnestly that he 
had twice already determined to visit them, 
and then sent Timothy in his stead. This visit 
to Athens in I Thess. iii, 1 must be another, 
and that a visit not mentioned in Acts. It 
must, like the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
have taken place during this first Greek jour- 
ney, upon which Timothy and SiJas accom- 
panied him. Looking closely at Acts xvii, 1—18, 
it appears that this account, which is usually 
supposed to refer to but one visit, is really to 
be referred to two: xviii, 1—11 describes the 
long stay of eighteen months, closing with the 
statement of this duration ; and xviii, 12—18 isa 
new visit, beginning ‘But when Gallio was 
proconsul at Achaia.”” The length of this visit 
is not stated. It is merely added that Paul re- 
mained a short time after the ocourrence re- 
lated. The second visit to Athens belongs 
here, between the first and the second stay at 
Corinth. Possibly, at that same time Paul vis- 
ited other places in Achaia (II Cor. 1,1). This 
view explains all the difficulties. The second 
visit was really a second visit, and Paul could 
speak of the second time that he had been 
there; and it was, nevertheless, so brief in com- 
parison with the eighteen months, for it was 
only év tapédw, “by the way,” that Paul could 
easily view it at times as a mere appendix to his 
first visit and speak as if he had only been 
there once before. The 74:7, “sorrow,” because 
some of the Church had fallen again into 
heathen ways (II Cor. xii, 2), does not point toa 
frightful crime, since Paul (II Cor. xiii, 2) spared 
the sinners, in hope of repentance and better 
behavior. This position of the second visit 
agrees also with the fact that Paul in the First 
Epistle no longer knew of the condition of the 
Church from personal view and that the Cor- 
inthians complained of not having seen him for 
so long. He touched the city, thus, a second 
time “‘ by the way,’’ since he intended to return 
to Asia by sea from Cenchrea. 


...-Jn the Revue théologique for January— 
March (pp. 88—58) Mr. C. Malan, of Geneva, 
treate of the healing of the woman with the 
issue of blood (Matt. ix, 18-26; Mark v, 22— 
48; Lev. vili, 41—66). Heaske how it can be 
that the woman was healed without the knowl- 
edge of Jesus. Denying that it could have 
been due to a charm in the garment, as though 
the garment were a saintly “relic”? for work- 
ing cures, he urges the fact that a virtue bad 
proceeded from Jesus, though without his 
preceding special intention and without bis 
knowing who had been the object of this 
healing virtue. He cités Godet’s words from 
the commentary on Luke: “‘That the recep- 
tivity of this woman raised itself to sucha 
degree of energy that she, as it were, wrested 
her healiog from Jesus’?; but he cannot 
accept them, nor even understand them, ex- 
cept as they may be unconsciously influenced 
by the latent pantheism of to-day, which 
would substitute a blind force for personal 
action. The healing energy in Christ blindly 
answers to the “energy of receptivity” on 
the part of the woman. Malan regards the 
healing as an ‘‘act accomplished directly by 
God bimself, acting through the instrument- 
ality of Jesus and of the sick woman.” He 
finds, however, the chief aim of the healing 
to be a reply to the faith of Jesus himeelf, in- 
tended to give him new power and courage. 
Then follows the purpose of instructing of 
the woman; of showing her that it was her 
faith, weak and hesitating though it might be, 
that gave herthis bold upon the restorative 
power exercised by the personal God. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Music. 
AT the annual meeting of the Symphony 
Society, of New York the following officers 
and directors for the season of 1882—83 were 
elected : John D. Prince, president ; Hilborne 
L. Roosevelt, vice-president; Charles F. 
Roper, secretary ; Frank E. Draper, treasurer, 
and 8. M. Knevals, librarian. The directors 
are Dr. W. H. Draper, A. Lewis, F. Beringer, 
Charles A. Sackett, L. A. Damrosch, George 
Merritt, 8. M. Knevals, Dr. Joseph Weiner, 
Robert H. Colewsn, Frederick Neilson, Mor- 
ris Reno, Jobm D. Prince, H. L. Koosevelt, 
George Ehret, William E. Strong, Henry Vil- 
lard, William R. Travers, L. M. Bates, and 
Charles F. Roper. It was resolved to give 
oext season, as usual, six concerts, each pre- 
ceded by a public rehearsal. The dates of the 
concerts were fixed for November 4th, Decem- 
ber 16tb, January 18th, February 17th, 
March ist, and April 28th, the public re- 
hearsals preceding as bitherto. The orchestra 
of the Society will be considerably aug- 
mented, anda most advisable and, we think, 
welcome decisi was reached—that its 
concerts and rehearsals should henceforth 
be given in the Academy of Music, in- 
stead of in Steinway Hall. The Oratorio So- 
clety’s annual meeting bas also been held and 
the following board of directors for the year 
elected: Rey. William H. Cooke, Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, Dr. E. H. Janes, Stephen M. 
Knevals, William Kuisely, Bernard O’Donnell, 
Herman Oelrichs, the Rev. H. C. Potter, D. D., 
Jobn D. Prince, Morris Reto, Paul F. Schen, 
Henry Seligman, William B. Tutbill, J. J. 
Wilson, and A. G. Wood. It was likewise 
decided to give this Society’s four public 
rehearsals and four concerts next season 
at the Academy of Music, instead of Stein- 
way Hall, as heretofore, and certain new 
arrangements of the stage have been 
adopted, which the directors believe will 
much increase the aconstic properties of the 
building. The dates for the afternoon public 
rehearsals will be November 17th, December 
26th, March 16th, and April20th. The evening 
concerts will be given op the following nights 
—November 18th, December 27th, March 17th, 
and April 2lst. Both the Oratorio and Sym- 
phony Societies are in most gratifyingly pros- 
perous financial condition. 





.... We consider ourselves fortunate In New 
York with one prima donna assoluta and a half 
dozen inferior stars for ‘* off nights,’’ of the 
season. Covent Garden, London, announces, 
duriog but a single week of its performances, 
Mme. Lucca, Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Albani, 
and Mme. Patti, with Mme. Nilsson’s appear- 
ances to follow. The Nibelungen Ring 
performances in London have been sufficiently 
succeseful to induce the management to con- 
template undertaking anotber cycle next year. 
If they conclude to do so, “ Parsifal” will be 
presented with the Tetralogy. The Athe- 
na@um speaks of the ‘‘ curious fact, perhaps il- 
lustrative of popular taste in America, that the 
pame of Mendelssohn does not once appear in 
any of the programs’’of the late May Fes- 
tival here. Probably The Atheneum did not 
remark that the ** Ruy Blas” Overture was 
played at the Second Concert, on Wednesday 
afternoon of the Festival Week. Liszt's 
“Dante”? Symphony seems to be counted a 
failure in England, as in this country. 
The stock company of the Hamburg Opera, 
under the management of the distinguished 
Herr Poliini and Herr Franke, have success- 
fully inaugurated what would appear to be an 
exceedingly fine season at Drury Lane Thea 
ter. Hans Richter is the conductor and Frau 
Sucher, Frau Wiederman, Fraulein Therese 
Malten, of the Dresden Opera, with Herren 
Winkelmann, Gura, and Wolff all take part in 
the successive representations. The repertoire 
isso far exclusively ‘Jassical, or Wagnerian, 
and the local papers declare that no such mag- 
nificent singing, acting, and playing has been 
heard in London; each representation being 
remarkably even aud well sustained even 
in the least important characters and details. 
Such comments excite anew the envy of lovers 
of music in New York. 


..--Through the enterprise of Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg, an attractive operatic and 
dramatic matinée was given at the Academy 
of Music, on Saturday, for the benefit of the 
family of the late George Conly and in mem- 
ory of Herman Rietzel, lately drowned 
together, while fishing. Miss Kellogg, Miss 
Emma Abbott, Miss Mary Anderson, and many 
others gladly took part inthe performance, 
which netted a considerable amount. Mr. 
Conly was a most worthy and industrious 
worker in bis profession and Mr. Rietzel’s un- 
timely loss is one that New York’s audiences 
must deplore. He wasa young pianist of re- 
markable musical memory, ivtelligence, and 
technical attainments and a distinguished and 
successful career undoubtedly lay before him. 
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prior to her departure for her own country, 
and, doubtless “Parsifal’’ studies and tri- 
umphs. Mr. Candidus and other artiste’ 
names appeared upon an appropriately select- 
ed program, which included among its num 
bers the celebrated aria of Adriano in 
“ Rienzi,” the aria and duo from the second 
act of “ Tanuhiuser,’”” and a German lied by 


Goricke. 
Sine Arts. 


Wazz in Paris the Spring and early Summer 
season is the barvest time of the artists, in New 
York it is a time of stubble and meager glean- 
ings. The exbibitions are over, the artists 
who have been fortunate in the sales of their 
pictures are off for Europe or other long Sum- 
mer jaunts, while the students and the paint- 
ers of unsold pictures content themselves in 
some cheap and quiet country or seaside nook. 
He must be a poor fellow, indeed, to whom the 
Summer brings only a continuation of the 
stuffy studio walls, This is the period of fifth- 
rate auction sale, when the rubbish of the 
studio is furbished up, varnisbed, signed con- 
spicuously, and sold by the down-town auc 
tioneer as an ‘original’? Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson. The word ‘“‘origival” seems to 
have a magical significance to the mind of 
country connoisseur. And how these country 
connoisseurs get fleeced ; and they are so pig- 
headed you can’t make them understand that 
all the really good pictures of the season bave 
been sold long ago. The Academy, the So- 
ciety Exhibition, or the Water Color Show are 
not fairly opened before their best pictures are 
sold. The studios are searched al] the Winter 
through by the collectors and by their agents. 
Kirby’s, Leavitt, Avery, and one or two others 
manage the sales of the great collections and 
the pooled sales which some of our artists get 
up toward Spring. Afterthis it is but the refuse 
of art that gets into the down-town auciion- 
rooms. The true wey to buy a picture is togo 
to the studio and buy it directly of the artist. 
There one can make the best terms, as there are 
no large commissions to pay agents. One has 
then an absolute assurance of the genuineness 
of his purehase. Pictures are not things to be 
bought at haphazard. Of all purchases a pic- 
ture purchase should be best considered. A 
good picture grows better and better as it is 
more studied; a bad picture soon becomes 
tiresome and worthless. It would be a good 
thing if, in connection with some of our Art 
Institutions, we could have a ‘‘Department for 
the Improvement of Picture Buyers,” with a 
Professor of Connoisseurship to take charge of 
it. 


...-4 private letter from an American 
writer, who has lived long in the American 
Colony at Paris, says: 

‘Henry Bacon has improved wonderfully 
within the last few years, or rather within the 
last year. He seems to have gotten intoa new 
art atmosphere and paints on an entirely new 
key of colors. He seemed likely to be wrecked 
in a cold, gray fog-bank at one time; but the 
mist has lighted up and the color of his late 
works is at once tender and glowing. He goes 
every where, knows everybody, and is the best 
companion in a round of the aéeliers that can 
be imagined.”’ 

The same letter says, further : 


“A little while ago I bad along chat with 
Vibert about his American patrous. He said 
that Americans were now among bis most 
critical, intelligent, and altogether satisfac- 
tory patrons. It used to be otherwise. They 
used to come in witb a whang, give the most 
stupid opivions in the most decided way, 
and buy the worst pictures at the highest 
prices. What scbarming atmosphere Vibert 
lives in. Oneclimbs his stairs to the third 
story, pulls aside the portiere of his studio, and 
enters a region of pure art.” 


«-+eThe Spring Exhibition of the Boston 
Art Club must, indeed, be a poor one, for it 
does not even rouse the enthusiasm of the 
most genial of the Boston critics. In art, as 
tn other things, Boston is like 

“ The little girl 
Who had a curi 
In the middle of ber forehead. 
When she was good, 
She was very, very g00d 
And when she was bad she was horrid.” 


Boston never pauses at mediocrity. 


....Walter M. Brackett, of Boston, is the 
painter of salmon par ezcellence. He knows 
Low to get into a picture all that is beautiful 
in the color and form of a fish. His son, Arthur 
is also an artist of great ability and has 
painted woodcock, quails, and other game 
birds in so good a way as to receive much com- 
mendation from the critics. 


....“The Puritan,” a statue by the late 
Thomas R. Gould, is now in the hands of the 
founder. It is to be a gift to the town of 
Cambridge, Mess. It is said to be a sturdy 
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announced a single farewell concert for last 
Friday evening, at the Academy of Music here. 


figure, but somewhat conventional in pose and 
awkward in movement. 
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* 
Science. 
' 

Awenroan geologists are becoming satisfied 
that thereis a large development of the Per- 
mian system in this country, while discussion 
is still rife in Europe as toits proper limits. 
In Europe the Carboniferous and Permian are 
separated by a horizon of discontinuity, while 
the passage into the Trias is gradual. [a 
America this physical break is found to occur 
between the Permian and Trias ; hence, strati- 
graphically, the Paleozoic would naturally 
terminate differently upon the two continents. 
The palentological characteristics of the Per- 
mian are the introduction of true reptiles 
among animals and of Cycads among the 
plants. Jules Marcar first announced the 
existence of the Permian fn America, noting 
fts occurrence in Arizona in 1856. The 
geologists universally diseredited the an- 
nouncement ; but its correctness bas been con- 
firmed by the recent discoveries of the United 
States Geological Survey. C. D. Walcott 
divides the Arizona series into two parts, 
separated by an unconformity—the lower 
division being 145 and the upper 710 feet 
thick. The genera Myalina, Schizodus, Nucula, 
Ariculopecten, Morchisonia, Naticopsis, 
Gonlatites, Pleurophorus, Schizodus, and 
Bakevellia are represented in the lower divis- 
fon. Twenty-three genera comprise the fanna 
of the upper beds, of which the following are 
most characteristic : Pleurophorus, Schizodus, 
Bakevellia, Pterla, Mytilus, Rissoa, Pentacrinus, 
and Pileolus. In 1858 Meek, Hawn, Swallow, 
etc. published accounts of the discovery of the 
Permian in Kansas, 820 feet thick, with num- 
erous fossils. This turane extends into 
Nebraska and Irdian Territory. Still later, 
Clarence King described this syetem upon both 
sides of the Uintah Mountains in Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Wyoming, in the 40th Parallel Sur- 
vey. The fullest collection of vertebrates 
gathered from the Permian comes from Texas, 
as described by Professor Cope, 1878 to 1880. 
His catalogue of the American species showed 
15 fish, mostly related to the Lepidosiren and 
Selachians ; 7 Batrachians, closely allied to the 
Ganocephala ; and 28 Reptilia, now placed in 
the order Theromorpha. They approximate 
more closely to the Monotremata than any other 
reptiles ir respect to the seapular arch, 
humerus, pelvic arch,and tarsus. The reptiles 
and batrachia of the Permian resemble each 
other and the Mammalia more closely than do 
the existing forms. Cope finds these Permian 
types, or the Cleprydrops, in the so called 
upper coal measures of Illinois. The an- 
nouncement by Lesley of the probable discov- 
ery of the Permianin the southwest part of 
Pennsylvania and the adjacent parts cf West 
Virginia, made at Saratoga, in 1880, is confirmed 
by new explorations. It is suggested that the 
“Upper barren measures ”’ of Rogers,commenc- 
ing with the Waynesburg sandstone, may be re- 
ferred to this system. Fontaine and White have 
presented the evidence intheir report, PP, of 
the Second Geological Survey. The series 
is more than 1,000 feet thick, commencing 
with a coarse sandstone, often having con- 
tained pebbles an inch in diameter. These 
are claimed to indicate an important physical 
ehanxe, requiring 1 powerful current, instead 
of the earlier quiet action. Of 107 species of 
plants described, 22 occur aleo in the Carbon- 
iferous and 28 in the European Permian. Of 
the 22 occurring in the Carboniferous, 16 have 
been mentioned in the catalogues of the Euro- 
pean Permian. Of Carboniferous types, the 
Lepidodendron, Sivillaria, Calamites, and 
Pecopteris are almost extinct. Saportea and 
Baicra represent the Cycadaceons genera, now 
first introduced. The existence of the Per- 
mian is also claimed for the eastern part of 
the Dominion of Canada. All these facts indi- 
cate that the Permian system constitutes an 
important part of the American stratigraphical 
column. 





....In the Southern States are numerous 
trees and plants, of which only a few individuals 
are found here and there in a few isolated lo- 
ealities species which are found also in far- 
away countries and which credit the belief 
that they are the remains of a once numerous 
and widely distributed species, now nearly 
eradicated from the face of the earth. Pto- 
fessor 8. B. Buckley, of Austin, Texas, has re- 
cently contributed to the “ Proceedings” of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, a paper on the mist tree (Rhus 
eotinus) as one of this class. It was first found 
by Nuttall, over fifty years ago, in one single 
spot, in what is now the Indian Territory. In 
1842 Professor Buckley found it again in an- 
other spot, about twelve miles from Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, since when it has not been 
found by any collector in the United States. 
This mist or smoke tree, as we have it in gar- 
dens, comes from the south of Europe, extend- 
ing thence eastwardly, by way of the Cancasian 
Mountains, into Asia. The American plant is 
believed to be slightly different; but not 
more so than many other local forms in 
Gpecies. 











P evsonnlities. 


PROBABLY no county of any state in the 
Union has produced more men of political dis- 
tiuction than has Franklin County, Pa., the 
home of the Hon. John Stewart, the candidate 
for governor of the Anti-Cameron Republicans 
of Pennsylvania. The following dignitaries 
have been furnished by that section: A Prosi- 
dent of the United States, a Secretary of State” 
of the United States, a Secretary of the Intert- 
or of the United States, a minister of the 
United States to Russia, a minister of the 
United States to England, five senators of the 
United States, two United States Treasurers at 
Philadelphia, a major-general in the Conti- 
nental Army, a brigadier-general in the Conti- 
nental Army, a governor of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, a governor of the State of Michigan, 
® governor of the State of Indiana, a governor 
of the Territory of Arizona, a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, a treasurer of 
the State of Pennsylvania, a surveyor-general 
of Pennsylvania, a vice-president of Pennsyl- 
vania, a member of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, a member of the 
Council of Censors of Pennsylvania, two mem- 
bers of the famous convention at Carpenter’s 
Hall, Philadelphia, June, 1776, the greatest 
railroad president in the world, and a general 
manager of the greatest railroad in the world. 





...-General Sherman’s wife is said to be the 
Only American to whom the Pope has ever 
given that renowned religious emblem (insti- 
tuted more than five centuries since) the 
Golden Rose, although it has been bestowed on 
queens and princesses. Mrs. Sherman once 
collected for the Pope a ‘ Peter’s pence” of 
$60,000. A correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post denies this statement and claims 
that this mark of favor was first bestowed upon 
Miss Emily Harper, of Baltimore. 


.... Therock in which were placed the charges 
of dynamite that were fired by the Queen of 
Greece, at the Corinth Canal ceremony, a fort- 
night ago, was the same in which the Roman 
Emperor Nero began the work of cuttiog a 
Corinth canal in the first Christian century. 
Other parts of the canal ceremony were carried 
out as announced beforehand. The event was 
favored with brilliant weather. 


...- Returning from a visit to the Prircess 
Louise, at Kensington Palace, recently, Queen 
Victoria drove down the middle of Rotten Row» 
thus exercising a prerogative belonging exclu- 
sively tothe sovereign and one of which she 
has very rarely availed herself. From this 
ancient privilege of royalty came the name 
* Route du Roi” ; whence, by corruption “ Rot- 
ten Row.” 


.+..The oldest deed in America is said to be 
in the possession of Major Leland, of this city. 
It was written eighteen years after the discoy- 
ery of the New World by Columbus, This 
document is a conveyance of Fisher’s Island, 
near the mouth of the Sound, from certain 
Indian chiefs to the celebrated navigator,John 
Cabot, whose signature it bears. 


.--«'* We all know,” says the London TJruth, 
“it is not ‘good form’ to look a gift horse in 
the mouth ; but I doubt if Kaiser Wilhelm will 
do otherwise when he learns that two of the 
four horses which the Emperor of Russia has 
just given him are the very identical ones that 
drew the late Czar’s carriage when he was 
assassinated. 


....A handsome monument is to be erected 
in the Warwick Woodlands, Greenwood Lake, 
N. Y.,to the memory of Henry William Her- 
bert, better known as ‘‘Frank Forrester.” 
whose grave in Mount Pleasant Cemetery, 
Newark, is marked only by a simple slab bear- 
ing no other inscription than the word ‘‘In- 
felicissimus."’ 


.-.-Anappea] has been made by a Scottish 
religious journal for the relief of Gilbert Barns 
Begg. a nephew of Robert Burns, now in his 
eighty-first year, who fs an inmate of the Glas- 
gow poorhouse. He was formerly a sailor in 
the Royal Navy and in his younger years bore 
a striking resemblance to his illustrious rela- 
tive. 

«.+eThe Japan Gazette contains a most en- 
thusiastic account of Joseph Cook’s first lec- 
ture in Tokio. He has delivered five lectures 
in Tokio and in Yokohama, to large and most 
intelligent audiences, and was to lecture three 
times in Kioto and to give acourse in Shanghai 
before going to Australia. 


-+«-The great-grandehild of the Emperor 
William and also of Queen Victoria tbrough 
his maternal grandmother, is the future heir to 
the Imperial throne of Germany. He is 
christened Frederick William, like his progeni- 
tors for many generations, 


----Mr. H. M. Stanley, the discoverer of 
Livingstone, is now in command of the Belgian 
West African Expedition. He has again sur. 
mounted the Congo Falls and reached Stanley 
Pool, where he is building a Belgian station. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Missions, 


Tae Engli-’: Baptist Missionary Society, 
which began its work in India in the last cen- 
tury, when there were only two or three mis- 
sionary societies in existence, tells us in its 
last report how multitudes flock together to 
hear the Gospel from its numerous mission- 
aries. In the beginning, not only the people, 
but the Government of India, were opposed 
to the preaching of Christianity, and the 
change that has taken place represents in part 
the wonderful success of Indian missions. 
In Delhi and the provinces of which that city 
is the center the missionary, the report says, 
‘gets large and attentive congregations who 
will listen patiently and even reverenily, 
anxious to hear more.’? Not infrequently 
missionaries on tours are called from their 
beds, in villages where they are passing the 
night, and asked for the story of Christ. 
Twenty-five yeers ago there was no Chiris- 
tian within fifty miles of Delhi: to-day 
there are 500 churchmembers inthe city, with 
many adherents. Then few could be induced 
to confess Christ; now such confessions are 
spontaneous. The Baptist missionaries, we 
are told, ‘‘might, at least, have baptized a 
thousand more than they have done”’ in the 
past year, if they had been less cautious, Not 
only do men ask for baptism and reception 
into the Church ; but there is much sympathy 
among those who will not make profession 
with the missionaries in their work and desire 
for the dissemination of the Gospel. Then, too, 
the lives of the converts are encouraging. ‘A 
man will leave his village, on foot, without 
purse or scrip. He will be lost to sight for 
months, and then he will suddenly reappear 
among his Christian friends. Where has he 
been? On a mission tour, at his own cost, 
preaching the Gospel from village to village, 





sleeping now in a hut, now in the open air, § 


now hungry, now enjoying the hospitality of 
those who welcome his message.” In this way 
the chief and forty of a band of fakirs 
became converted, and, after receiving the 
ceremony of baptism, they went forth, two 
by two, as preachers of the Gospel In the Pun- 
jab. Reports from Bengal are equally cheer- 
ing. Babu Romanath Chowdhry writes that 
Hinduism ie about dead and caste is fast 
disappearing. Most ofth e Brahmans, except 
priests, eat in the houses their fathers would 
not touch, for fear of pollution, and have given 
up their daily idol worship. In a village 
among the Garos a chief collected all the bam- 
boo gods and destroyed them, and became a 
Christian. In Ceylon there has been steady 
progress. In China Mr. Richard has been pre- 
paring translations and original books for the 
literati in Shansi. In Japan there were two 
baptisms. The Cameroons Mission has had 
some encouraging evidences. The progress of 
the Congo Mission is described, but nothing 
that we have not already given to our readers 
is furnished. A review of the West Indian 
and European Missions closes the abstract of 
the report given inthe Missionary Herald, The 
receip's of the Society were $261,880, an in- 


crease of abont $3,500. No statistics are 
given. 


....One of the most interesting sessions of 
the Scottish Free Church Assembly was that 
devoted to Foreign Missions. Both the Free 
and U. P. Church are increasing their con- 
tributions to foreign missions. The income 
of the U. P. Churches was $169,080, an increase 
of over €16,000. The receipts of the Free 
Church were $332,665, a gain of near $10,000 
during the year and of over $50,000 on the 
income of 1880, The abstract of the year’s 
work was very interesting. There had been, 
{t was stated, an important extension of opera- 
tions in India by the addition of Alibag to the 
Bombay. Saswad to the Poona, and Bhandara 
to the Nagpoor Missions: in Africa, by the 
creation of new and quickening of old out- 
stations around the chief Kafir, Zulu, and 
Nynesa centers. In all the four lands the 
native congregations had advanced in the 
direction of self-support and self-propagation. 
The number of adults added to the Church by 
baptism had not only been comparatively 
large, but was sicnificant in many instances 
from the character and influence of the con- 
verts, {n India the Viceroy’s Government 
had called into existence two commissions, on 
both of which the Church’s missionaries were 
represented, to report on reforms in the edaca- 
tion of the natives and of Eurastans and Earo- 
peans. These inquiries, if fairly carried out, 
ought not only to secure the more rapid in- 
struction of the people in their own vernac- 
ular, but to remove obstacles to the spiritual 
agercy which the Chureh orgsnized in 1830 for 
the Christianization of the natives. Mever 
since the foundation of the missions had so 
general and earnest a desire been evident 
amongst students of divinity to consider the 
call of foreign lands. For years the commit- 
tee sought in vain fora missionary, before it 
found Alexander Duff, and now, 52 years 
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to form a second series of missions, they reck- 
oned their ordained and medical missionaries 
by 60 and their native Christian contingent at 
526, while more of the ablest students were 
,Teady to go forth than they could send. Dur- 
ing the year there were adults baptized or 
admitted on profession, 486; children bap- 
tized, 448 ; students and scholars in 6 colleges 
and 229 schools (of whom 585 are university 
undegraduates), 14,002. Native Christian con- 
tributions, $4,160; native fees, $47,615; total, 
$51,875. Communicants in 87 congregations, 
4,272. Stations: principal, 25; branch, 114. 
Ordained missionaries: European (their wives, 
$4), 88; native, 11. Licensed native preach- 
ers, 6. Medieal missionaries (not ordained): 
European, 5; native, 4. Missionary teachers: 
European, male, 12; female (excluding wives 
and zenana agents), 14. Native (a few East 
Indian) teachers: male, 177; female, 182. 
European evangelists and artisans, 12; native 
catechists, Scripture-readers, colporteurs, 102 ; 
Bible-women (India), 18; total number of 
Christian agents, 526. 








BAPTIST. 


BARNES, 8. W., Ogdensburg, accepts call to 

Spencer, N. Y. 

BIXBY, G. W., accepts call to Swansey, Mass. 

BOWERS, E. D., inst. in North Bellingham, 
Mass. 

DYE, D. W., Kankakee, Ill., died, recently. 

FISON, Sytvester, ord. in Royalton, O. 

HUTCHINSON, FRANKLIN, called to First ch., 
Framingham, Mass. 

PERREN, C., Chicago, IIl., called to Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

ROBINSON, A. A., Winthrop, Conn., resigns. 

UFFORD, E. 8., Alva, Me., accepts call to 
Canton, Mass. 

WOOD, Hervey, ord. in Leadville, Col. 

WOODRUFF, L. M., Des Moines, Iowa, ro- 
signs. is 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


—_— James 8., ord. in Ogdensburgh, 


BRICKETT, Harry L, Andover Seminaty, 
called to Lynnfield, Mass. 

CROSS, Rotanp 8., Hartford, Wis., accepts 
call to Cannon Falls, Minn. 

EMERICH, Freoericr E., accepts call to 
Tabernacle ch., Chicago. 

GILBERT, Jonx B., Fontanelle, called to 
Springfield, Neb. 

HARTWELL, Minor §8., accepts call to Har- 
wich Port, Mase. 

HEADLEY, I. B. H., Sonth Coventry, Conn., 
called to Grand Rapides, Wie. 

HUTCHINS, Rosert G.. accepts call to Ply- 
mouth ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

LADD, Aven, Berlin, Vt., will supply Walnut 
Grove and Tracy, Minn. 

NASON, Jouwn H., Morrisville, N. Y., accepte 
eall to Fairmont, Minn. 

RACKLIFF, Atmon J., Bangor Seminary. ac- 
cepts call to Skowhegan, Me. 

SNEATH, Extras H.. Yale Seminary, will aup- 
ply at Weston, Vt., for the Summer. 

WHIDDEN, Ricwarp §8.. Caribou, accepts 
call to supply at Standish, Me. 

WILD, Azer W., St. Johnsbury, accepts call 
to Charlotte, Vt. 


PRFESRYTFRIAN. 


BRACKEN, Trecponrs, inst. in Birmingham, 
Towa. 

CHAPMAN, Wiser J., inst. in College Cor- 
ner, O. 

CONWAY, “James, inst. in Drawyer’s Ch., 
Odessa, Del. 

FREEMAN,D. K., Scranton, Penn., resigns. 

GEDDFES, CLaRrence, ord. and inet. fn Astoria, 
K.. ¥ 


GOURLEY. J. L., accepts call to Brasher 
Falle, N. Y. 

HAYS, G. W., Princeton, aecepts call to La 
Porte, Iowa. 

HAZLETT, Jonx W., died, recently, near 
Pittsburgh, Penn., aged 64. 

JOHNSON, Joun, Derry, Penn., dismissed. 

KENDALL, J. Luptow, inst. in Mt. Pleasant, 
Penn. 

KNOX, Joun P., LL. D.. died, recently, fn 
Newtown, N. Y.. aged 70. 

MAGEE, Irvinc, Albany, accepts call to 
Rondout, N. Y. 

MAY, MontGomery, inst. in Greenup, Ky. 

ROBERTSON, J. Lovesoy, Cleveland, 0., 
called to North ch., Allegheny, Penn. 

TURNER, Josers B., ord. and inst. in Little 
Britain, Penn. 

WALDEN, J. M., inst. in Fourth-8t. Ch., Cove 
ington, Ky. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
DE oe Wn. W., accepts call to Walden, 
N. ¥. 


GUION, Wiiu1aM Boorn, accepts call to Mid- 
dletown, O. 

HALL, Samvew, accepts call to Trumbull, 
Conn. 

\HIBBARD, Grorce P., Oneida, N. Y., called 
to South Norwalk, Conn. 

HUNTER, A. B., accepts call to Hillsboro, O. 

NELSON, CieLanp K., JR., accepts call to 
South Bethlehem, Penn. 





after and not 40 since the Disruption led them 


ROSEVELT, SHEzRwoon, accepts call to Bris 
tol, Ind, 
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School and Golleae. 


A COMMUNICATION to the Boston Adver- 
tizer from Hanover, N. H., says that “ Pro- 
fessor Rufus B. Richardson, who has been in- 
vited to the Lawrence professorship of Greek 
in Dartmouth College and has signified his ac- 
ceptance, graduated at Yale College in 1869. 
He was three years tutor In Greck, studied 
theology, and received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Yale. After spending two years 
in Germany, he was elected professor of Greek 
in Indiana State University, from which he 
now comes, warmly commended, to Dartmouth 
College. He has just left for Germany, to 
spend the Summer in special studies, and will 
enter on bis new office at the opening of the 
college year. Heis an accomplished scholar, 
a highly suecessful teacher, and an able 

* writer, and he brings a genuine enthusiasm to 
his work.” 





--+»Upon hearing of the death of Mr. Dar- 
win, the students of Kieff University drew up 
and sent off for transmission to his son the 
following telegram: * The students of Kieff 
University deplore with you the loss of the 
grand master and puissant soldier of science. 
The Russian youth bows with respect before 
the profound genius who has revealed to man 
the mysteries of the struggle for existence, 
has assigned to him his place in Nature, has 
indicated to thought the way of indefinite 
development, and who by his own example 
has shown how truth ought to be served. The 
Memory of your father is immortal as bis 
glory.” The Russian censorship suppressed 
this telegram. 


..+- A Tennessee journal suggests what it con. 
alderaa better plan than compulsory educa- 
tion. Itisto employ excellent teachers, and 
to pay them, tn addition to their salaries, a per- 
centage on every unwilling or careless child 
whom they are able to coax into school. It is 
further suggested that a discount should be 
imposed on them for every child dropping out 
of school and that their salaries should be 
discontinued if they fail to keep up their 
schools. 


... Straight University, at New Orleans, La., 
has an attendance this year of 359 students. 
Ofthis number 28 are in the law department, 
16 in the theological, 20 in the classical, 2 in the 
preparatory, 9 in the higher English, 61 in the 
normal, 80 in the intermediate, 56 in the second 
primary, and 98 in the primary. The faculty, 
exclusive of the law department, numbers 9, 
including the president, the Rev. W. 8. Alex- 
apder, D.D. The law faculty numbers five 
members. 


.-+-The Brown University eeientific explora- 
tion will sail from Boston the day after com- 
mencement. It !s expected that the Smith. 
sonian Institution will lend dredges and 
other instruments for deep-sea soundings. 
The Grand Manan Island and the shores 
lying about the Bay of Fundy will be visited 
and a collection of mineral and geological 
specimens will be obtained for the college 
museum. 


«++-The Case School of Applied Science, in 
Cleveland, will shortly end its first year. So 
far as its instruction goes, it has been an 
eminently successful one. Its chemistry de- 
partment fs splendidly equipped; so also ts 
that of physics, which will be put in opera- 
tion next term. The school during the past 
year bas instructed a freshman class of twelve 
and four special students in chemistry. 


..+»Boston University has just established 
sixty-four scholarships of one hundred dollars 
each in the College of Liberal Arts, to be 
awarded to meritorious students. These 
scholarships are to be divided equally between 
the young women and the young men, and re- 
duce a student’s expenses, fncluding board, to 
$200 or 8250. 


«++.There will be at Johns Hopkins Untversi- 
ty this year more candidates both for academic 
and advanced degrees than at any preceding 
commencement, ten having applied for the 
degree of A. B. and nine forthat of Ph.D. A 
large number of men have also applied for 
fellowships and scholarships. 


«seeThe minimum salary of the primary 
school teachers in France is $200; the maxi- 
mum, $440. Instruction is free in infant 
schools, primary schools proper, and advanced 
primary schools, and also in the normal 
schools. 


..++Professor Merrill E. Gates, Ph. D., will 
be installed as president of Rutgers College, 
New Branewick, N. J., on Tuesday next. Ap- 
propriate ceremonies will be held and Govern- 
or Ludlow will deliver an address. 


...-Governor Long has nominated General 
Franeis A. Walker, of Boston, as a member of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


...-184 students have attended the Yale Art 
School during the past year. 








A ‘xNopopy”’ 
husband, 


is a prominent woman’s 


-.--A man does not necessarily.talk cents 
when he speaks in money-syllables. 


....-Oscar Wilde was the first to discover that 
there are greenbacks to sunflowers. 


..»»The Yonker’s Statesman discusses ‘* Wo- 
menas Wives.’’ The idea seems feasible. 


..--An exchange says: ‘‘A dozen women 
ride now where one woman rode a few years 
ago.”? It will be seen that this arrangement 
must be hard on the old horse. 


.-»»A Maine editor, correcting a slight inac- 
curacy of statement respecting a public as- 
sembly, says, with charming ndiveté: ‘There 
were too many around giving us itoforma- 
tion.”’ 

.-.. When a Nebraska paper wishes to in- 
sinuate that a prominent citizen is going to 
the bad through liquor, it says: ‘‘ The Hon- 
erable Mr. Murphy is making a valuable col- 
lection of snakes.’’ 


..»»A Denver paper professes to think it 
marvelous that a man whose brains were 
knocked out is still living. If he were out this 
way, he would not be only living, but he would 
be holding some important office. 


... Reporter of London Paper (there has been 
a catastrophe on theline): ‘‘ Well, Mr. Station- 
master, anything fresh ?”’ Station-master 
(worried and irritable): ‘* No; nothing much. 
Only the paint you're leaning against.”’ 


...“T am all right 2 Missouri,” whispers 
Mr. Frank James to his wife; “ but there arein 
the neighborhood of thirty-seven other states, 
and a few territorial counties to hear from. 
Watch the papers, my (ear, while I ron up and 
dine with the governor.”’ 


...-Distinguished Amateur (much pleased 
with himself as the Wicked Marquess): 
“Phew! well, 1 wasn’t so very bad, old man, 
was I?” Author (prompter, stage manager, 
etc.): ‘‘ Well, my dear fellow, I don’t know 
exactly how bad you can be.”’ 


.... The Scranton Republican relates that, asa 
Wilkesbarre man took his seat in the barber’s 
chair, he asked the barber if he had the same 
razor he had used two days before. Being an- 
swered affirmatively, the patient man said: 
“Then give me chloroform.” 


...-Seth Green says fish cannot shut their 
eyes. Fogg says this explains why they al- 
ways succeed in keeping off his hook. When- 
ever he goes fishing, the fish are all eyes and no 
mouth, and every eye wide open. He thought 
they kept their eyes open out of pure cussed- 
ness; but, now that he knows that they can’t 
help it, he simply despises where he hated them 
before. 

....At the entrance of a theater.a gentleman 
offers his half-smoked cigar to the man who 
opens the carriage-door. The latter politely 
refuses. The gentleman than throws his 
cigar on the ground, and instantly the other 
stoops and picks it up. ‘‘ Why, then, did you 
refuse it when I offered it to you?’ says the 
gentleman. ‘‘ But,’’ retorts the other, proud- 
ly, “I am not an object of charity.” 


...-A youth to fortune and to fame un- 
known sends Dumas the manuscript of a new 
play, asking the great dramatist to become his 
collaborateny. Dumas is fora moment petrified, 
then seizes his pen and replies: “ How dare 
you, sir, propose to yoke together a horse and 
an ass?’ The author, by return of post: 
* How dare you, sir, call me a horse ?”” Dumas, 
by next mail: ‘‘Send me your play, my young 
friend.” 


....“ The latest agony,” says Jeems, “is the 
way | felt this morning. My wife asked me 
for a XX bill—a twenty, you know—andI cut 
the matter short by telling her that it could not 
be did, for the simple reason that I bad only a 
matter ofa dollar or so in my pocket. ‘I 
knew you'd tell me that,’ she said, ‘and it’s 
true, too.’ And, as I looked up in amazement, 
she added: ‘I looked in your pockets last 
night. I’ve got the twenty.’ Oh! boys, how I 
felt! But what could I do?” 


...-1t was an Ohio man who, when a terrible 
storm set in, one night, rusbed. into the house 
of a neighbor and cried out: ‘* Jones, this is the 
ending upof the earth!” “ I’mafraidso! I'm 
afraid so!’ wasthe reply. ‘‘ And what shall 
we do?’ ‘“‘Make our peace with Heaven !”’ 
The wind blew still stronger, the house began 
to shake, and the excited man exclaimed: 
“Jones, you lost five bushels of wheat. last 
Fall.”” “ Yes.” “ And you have your suspi- 
cions?’”? “I have. The man who took my 
wheat had better own up.’’ “‘Can you for- 
give him?’ “I can.” “Well—” Here the 
wind suddenly dropped, and, after a look 
through the window, the conscience-striken 
man turned and finished: ‘Yes, if I ever meet 





ham, I'l) advise bim to call around.” 





(The prompt mention in our list of “Booksof the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice.) 





PROFESSOR LADD'S PRINCIPLES 
OF CHURCH POLITY.* 


THE first impression likely to be made by 
this volume op a stranger to the historic 
working of the system advocated in it 
would be that it related to some abstract or 
ideal view of church life, and not at all to 
a hard-and-fast order of organized churches, 
solidly planted in the world and neither 
visionary nor disposed to deal with relig- 
ious affairs in any but the most matter-of- 
fact way. Some critics, we observe, have 
fallen inexcusably into this view of the 
book. It is curious, also, that the Congre- 
gutional polity itself has fared in much the 
same way with the same critics. The sim- 
plicity of the polity confounds them. ‘The 
substantial core which lies back of all 
genuine and fruitful simplicity and 
supports it, is principles, and it is character- 
istic of minds of a certain order or accus- 
tomed to a certain training to feel, when 
they are left alone with principles and the 
simplicity of things, that the world of reality 
and fact bas failed them. Professor Ladd 
has himself somewhat to blame for the im- 
pression we spexk of, as he opens rather 
heavily and gives his readers their severest 
strain in the beginning. We do not admit 
that even from the first moment his aim is 
indefinite; but on the score of popular effect 
some things might have been touched more 
lightly or reserved till the reader’s developed 
acquaintance with the subject had qualified 
him to contemplate them in their more in- 
teresting relations. 

Professor Ladd takes a high and broad 
view of his duty as Southworth lecturer at 
Andover, which is at once honorable to 
him and characteristic of the Congrega- 
tional training. He will not give his stu- 
dents a manual; they have, perhaps he 
thinks, full enough of that. He will not act 
as blind expositor of the system; for, as 
he has learned it, there is nothing deeper in 
it nor more characteristic of it than that its 
supporters should not swear by it. Accord- 
ingly, as the most Congregational thing to 
be done, he points out, first of all, some 
variations from the scriptural standard. 
The churches commit the ministry to a 
single minister, instead of a board of bishop 
presbyters, and they neglect to ordain in all 
cases the incumbent to his ministry; and it 
is one of the best possible proofs of the lec- 
turer’s devotion to Congregational prin- 
ciples that he refuses to see any force in 
these now. well-established practices, but 
proves his rigbt to his name by asserting 
his independence of every obligation but 
the New Testament model, which he de- 
clares to be violated in this case. 

It was to be expected that no difference 
of opinion would arise as to, at least, many 
of the principles covsidered essential by 
him in the true polity. At the critical 
point, however, his principles must carry 
him to the Congregational position. What 
this is he has undertaken to show by trac- 
ing his way back to the fundamental form- 
ula of the Reformation, that the Divine 
Word alone is the sole authority for the 
doctrine of the Church. But when he 
asserts, in applying the same principle to 
the polity, worship, and discipline of the 
Church, that the Independents went,at least, 
one bold step beyond Luther and beyond the 
Presbyterians, we are obliged to hesitate. 
Lutheranism may beinthe wrong and the 
Presbyterians may ghave studied the in- 
spired history to no good purpose; but both 
of them went to the work with the full in 
tention of setting up for their polity 
nothing which did not have divine author- 
ity back of it. The difference between 
them and the Congregationalists did not 
apply to the principles on which they went 
to work, but to their interpretation of the 
Inspired Word. One found the Congrega- 
tional and the other the Presbyterian 


*@ Tux Privciptes oF Cxuncn Potrrr. Illustrated by 
an Analysis of Modern Congregationalism and Ap- 
plied to certain Important Practical Questions in the 
Government of Christian Churches. Southworth Lec- 
tures. Delivered at Andover Theological Seminary,in 
the Years 1870-1881. By Groner T. Lapp, Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale College. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1882. 8vo, pp. xxifi, 433. 
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model in it; and ae to Methodism, it dis. 
covered in the same source freedom to set 
agoing an order of churches after the way 
which John Wesley believed to be apostol- 
ically useful. All of these churches may 
bave wandered away into bondage to their 
own history and law. There may be some- 
thing in their constitution which tends to 
obscure the derivation of their polity from 
the Divine Word. It may be true that it is 
a merit of the Congregational way that it 
tends to carry the churches back to the 
New Testament for their Jaw and hold 
them there, though both its recent and its 
past history indicate that fundamentals do 
sometimes require, even in Congregational 
churches, occasional rediscovery. All this 
may be true and yet we caunot quite agree 
with Professor Ladd that “no other 
churches than the Congregational have 
made a consistent attempt fairly and thor- 
ougbly to carry out the entire principle” 
(p. 89). 

It is not clear how far Professor Ladd be- 
lieves that the New Testament gives de- 
tails of Church polity and government. In 
one part of his volume he seems tu hold 
that its law is contained in principles and 
notin details. It is the large thought of 
the whole book that principles guide Church 
development. Tobe consistent, he must say 
the same of Church polity, though his 
friends in other denominations would be sure 
to press bim with the inquiry whether their 
authority to regulate details is not given 
to the Church herself and whether that 
authority does not have a substantive exist- 
ence of its own, which; as long as it does 
not contradict the Divine Word, may be 
exercised? He has either pressed his clsim 
that the New Testament provides the 
churches with a polity and a discipline too 
far, or, in limiting its doctripe on this 
point to generals and principles, he has 
conceded so much asto reduce the New 
Testament revelation as to polity to terms 
much too low and vague to invest the 
Congregational way with exclusive au- 
thority. 

The “material” principle of Congrega- 
tionalism is worked up io these lectures 
into high philosophic form, which implies 
that the “sheepfold” is constructed for 
very old and Jong-headed sheep. The sim- 
ple sum of the lecturer’s proposition is 
that ‘every believer has received a gift of 
the Holy Ghost, and that gifts of teaching 
and exhortation are distributed not to the 
clergy exclusively, but to many others.” If 
thisis ‘‘ material” to Congregationalism, it 
is no less so to agood many otherchurches. 
The ‘‘Congregational” materiality of the 
proposition is put into it by the seven de- 
rivative principles which the lecturer pro- 
ceeds to found on it: (1) Christ’s exclusive 
rulersbip; (2) individual equality and self- 
control; (8) a regenerate membership; (4) 
the autonomy of the local church; (5) the 
communion of the churches; (6) the con- 
servation of the results of common experi- 
ence; (7) and progress through individual 
inquiry. Not all of these are exclusive 
Congregational preserves. The ‘‘ma- 
teriality ” lies mainly in the local autonomy 
of the Church and in the doctrine of the 
ministry. 

As tothe local and autonomous church, 
Professor Ladd does not prove that the 
New Testament distinguishes between the 
diocesan, collegiate, or purely individual 
church; nor can we decide whether he be- 
lieves or not that the apostles contemplated 
the existence of more than one church ina 
town—at Jerusalem or Rome, for example. 
What aid they furnish for the definition and 
boundary of the jurisdiction of the local 
church does not appear. This isa ‘* mate- 
rial” and difficult point, on whose decision 
it depends whether we shall take the dio 
cesan, the Presbyterian, or the strictly in- 
dependent individual direction. 

Asto the ministry, Professor Ladd re- 
pudiates the notion of a ministerial order 
in the church. He alludes, very justly 
to the position of Edwin Hatch, in his 
Bampton Lectures, taken also by Dean 
Stanley, in his “ Beginnings,” that ordioa- 
tion implies no priestly gifts nor functions, 
but only official possession, and resembles 
induction into civil office. The ministry may 
still enjoy a professions! position which so- 
ciety creates and recognizes, though the 
church has nothing to do with it as such. 
The winister is a ministerial officer in an 
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office which is an essential part of the 
chureh, though the office is vot in him. 
For the notion of a standing order, sup- 
porting itself outside of the pastoral office, 
po authority is found in the Word, The 
church must bave its minister, and, in his 
opinion, its board of presbyter-bishop-min- 
isters, and the minister must be rightly or- 
dained. Asio that floating order of detached 
ministers subsisting op some independent 
ground of ministerial office or priestly func- 
tion, he sides with all the recent authorities. 
We do not even find in his pages (though, 
no doubt, he would make them) those 
special provisions which reserve a place in 
the Congregational ministry for the secre- 
taries of the missionary societies and the 
editor of the Boston Congregntionalist. Nor 
do we find any assertion of ‘ordination 
gifts” of the Spirit to the ministry as such. 
The Spirit bestows on the Church gifts of 
teaching and, presumedly, gifts of ruling; 
but how is it about the ministerial office? 
Is its pre eminence in these matters simply 
the result of education and personal quali- 
ties? 

For the purity of the ministry Professor 
Ladd relies on their education and the self, 
respectful faithfulness of the churches to 
each o'her and to their own ministers. Ex- 
cept in extraordinary cases, this is, no doubt, 
the best reliance, and pot least important 
is the duty of the church to respect itself 
and its own rights. As for extraordinaries, 
itis not the peculiar defect of Congrega: 
tionalism thgt ordinary rules cannot be 
given. 

As to the progressive and the conservative 
elements of Congregationalism, Professor 
Ladd asserts them hoth and provides for 
them, onthe one band, by introducing among 
the fundamentals of the order as the sixth 
principle ‘‘the conserving of the results of 
common experience,” a very sound princi- 
ple, but one which, unless the Congrega- 
tionalists know better how to operate it 
than their brethren, opens the door for any 
amount of ecclesiastical bondage. Still, we 
believe in it, though our life-long perplex- 
ity has Leen how to use it. 

As to progress, Professor Ladd is more 
emphatic, and it. must be admitted that the 
genius of the ‘‘ order” he represents yields 
itself in this point naturally to him. The 
absolute rulership of Christ and the appeal 
to the Scriptures has always been favor- 
able to individual freedom. The direct 
connection of the Congregational order with 
Christ as King and the New Testament as 
polity must, as long as it is recognized, 
be a free inspiration in the hearts of its 
membe's, 

The remarks on creeds in these lectures 
deserve the highest commendation. Pro- 
fessor Ladd emancipatcs himself'in one 
sentence from the purely negative use of 
creeds as tests. He views them as banners, 
under which the Church goes forth to con- 
quer. They are not intended to narrow 
ind define the membership, nor even to 
serve asa sieve to sift out the unworthy; 
but as the inspiring platform of the Church, 
the declaration of the hopes, the principles, 
the promises in the blessing of which it 
lives and in the power of which it expects 
to conquer the world. 

Professor Ladd displays considerable 
reserve as to the full application of 
his principles in some cases. In general 
he is bold and free, His observations 
on the “Vermont question” and on 
the “National Council” are eminently 
healthy. ‘The temper and standpoint 
of the whole volume is immensely to 
his credit. He is a strong Congregational- 
ist. He even uses the word High Church 
to designate his position. But his High 
Churchism is freedom and his enthusiasm 
is for the Kingdom of God. 

One of the peculiarities of his lectures is 
their recognition of the missionary spirit 
as of the essence of the Church. The 
faults we feel in the book are the faults we 
feelin the ‘‘ Order.” When we consider 
them in the ‘‘ Order,” we are compelled to 
doubt whether they are not simple avow- 
als of difficulties in human nature and in 
the problem of the Church, and, as such, 
their avowal a merit, afterall. So, with the 
book, iis defects come largely from the 
honest simplicity of the system in which 

the author has been trained. 

American demooracy ‘rewets in some un- 
questionable aristocratic tendenties, espe- 





cially socially and in church matters. 
Amid the weakness of our political rule, 
some of us love to fall back on strong and 
concentrated institutions, which are the 
opposites of our political and social theo- 
ries; but it remains a question, after all, 
though one which seems likely 'o come to 
the test before long, whether a republic is 
not the strongest government and whether 
democratic society does not rest on the 
most solid and permanent supports It re- 
mains, also, tobe seen whether the grand 
simplicity of church life described in this 
volume will not prove the strongest factor 
in the evangelization and in the molding 
of the world. 





The Creation and the Scriptures the Revela- 
tion of God, by Gilbert Chichester Monell, M. 
D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is published from the 
manuscript left by the author at his death, 
who, finding his traditional fsith shaken, 
esteemed these questions of such importance 
that he contracted his extended practice at 
Omaha and devoted himself earnestiy to the 
settlement of his faith. The result, we, are 
assured, was not atheism nor agnosticism, nor 
was it the re-estgblistiment of the old faith In 
the old form, It is difficult to decide from 
this volume exactly what point of reconstruc- 
tion he reached. Weare aseured in the pre- 
face that *‘ he became, with the exercise of the 
largest liberty, the firmest of believers in the 
suffictency of Christ’s life and precepts to give 
guidance and consolation in this life and an 
unshaken hope in the future.’”’” We should 
describe the author as holding a transitional 
theology, witb the tendencies in the right direc- 
tion. He isnot always accurate. He confuses 
“evolution” with “spontaneous generation.” 
His estimate of the Arab and Mohammedan 
influence in promoting the modern derelop- 
ment of thought is tinctured with too much 
Draperism. The defect of the book is that of 
mistaking an indictment fora biography. The 
volume would be more helpful did it any- 
where break away more distinctly from the 
critical mood and give us more of the recon- 
structed faith. There is a wholesome recogni- 
tion in healthy minds of the fundamental im- 
portance of religion which dooms to faflure in 
advance the attempt to detach such minds 
from a faith which they know to be, on the 
whole, good and productive of righteousness. 
without having first provided them with an- 
other which will reach the same end and is 
in itself better. The great drawback which 


: Protestantism bad to encounter lay in the 
difficulty of making devout souls believe that, 


in breaking with Rome they were not breaking 
with God and abandoning religion. It was the 
power of the new, purified, and relovigorated 
doctrine of salvation by faith that detached 
men from the ol4 corrupt and embarrassing 
superetitutions. The same thing will be true 
now. Men may talk till doomsday about the 
mistakes and errors of orthodoxy and waste 
their breath on sober and devout hearers until 
they can bring to bear on them the kindly 
power of a reinvigorated faith. Nothing will 
ever detach them from the old but the positive 
assimilating and reconstractive power of a 
new which is better. 


eooe Lhe reviewer of a recent American man- 
ual of lweution dealt severely with the author 
for having permitted the practical to run 
away with the philological. We are disposed 
to make the opposite criticism on Professor 
William B. Hodgson’s (University of Edin- 
burgh) Errors in the Use of English. (American 
Revised Edition, by Francis A. Teale. Pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Appleton & Co.) The 
late Professor Hodgson was both a purist and 
a philologian. His knowledge was wide and his 
sense of the meaning of words and of the force 
of their collocations was acute and true 
These are qualities which are not often pressed 
too far in a teacher and we are not disposed 
to complain of them in a manual for study, 
whose value in discipline requires the utmost 
nicety of distinctions to be observed. As a 
manual for the guidance of authors and writ- 
ers generally, Professor Hodgson omits little 
that requires correction and goes to the point 
with clear and fundamental suggestions. He 
treats the subject of mistakes im the use 
of the English language more broadly than 
in any other manual we know. In Part I 
seventy-eight pages duodecimo are devoted 
to errors in the use and meanings of words. 
Part II treats of errors in accidence, or the 
fundamental elements of grammar ; Part III, 
of syntactical ‘errors; and Part IV, of rhe- 
torical. The American editor bas added occa- 
sional notes ; ome of them, at least (p. 146), is 
an ill-judged attempt to defend the pleonastic 
and which tor which. Much more valuable is 
the revised and enlarged Index he has supplied. 
To show that humor does not refuse its perva- 
sive illumination even to grammatical discus- 
sions, we refer to the antbor’s, citation cf a 
case showing how the word alone, by a bad 
collocation. in the sentencé, may givea wu.@ 











than equivocal sense to the whole. He relates 
‘bata public drinking-fountain in Edinburgh 
bears the Inscription ‘‘ Water is not meant for 
man alone,’’ meaning that the dumb avimals 
should have it also; but the Scotch wits, hay- 
ing for the most part a quick scent of usque- 
baugh, have taken advantage of the position of 
alone after man, and not after meant, to interpret 
the whole as a command to mix their drinks 
with something stronger than water. 


--+.The last number of John Morley’s 
“English Men of Letters”? which we have 
secnis Professor R. C. Jebb'’s Bentley, repab- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. Richard Bent- 
ley enjoys the distinction of having been one 
of the best known scholars and most abused 
men of the last century. He died in 1742, at 
the age of eighty years, stili full of fight, beaten 
by the courts, but holding the fleld and master 
of Trinity. Professor Jebb appreciates the 
historical importance of the life he writes and 
prefaces it witha full table of annals, carefully 
drawn. Brief as his work had to be to corre- 
spond with the other numbers of the series, he 
has added some new biographical matter. He 
has restudied the Trinity College war, and re- 
verses the judgment of Porson and of De 
Quincey. His observations on the contro- 
versy over the “Letters of Phalaris’’ are also 
original. He has not rested content with re- 
producing the opinions of Monk, but has 
reread Bentley himself and composed his 
memoir very largely from material furnished 
by Bentley in his own works, Bentley, as 
known to his enemies, is vividly described by 
Pope, in Book IV of the ** Dunciad”’: 

“ When Bentley late tempestuous wont to sport 
In troubled waters, but now sleeps in port. 
Before them marched that awful aristarch ; 
Plowed was his front with many a deep remark : 
His hat, which never veiled to human pride, 
Walker with reverence took and laid aside. 
Low bowed the rest: he, kingly, did but nod: 
So upright Quakers please both man an | God. 
Mistress! dismiss that rabble from your throne. 
Avaunt—ts Aristarchus yet unknown ? 
Thy mighty scholiast, whose unwearted pains 
Made Horace dul! and humbled Milton's strains, 
Turn what they will to verse, ther toll is vain. 
Critics like me shall make it prose again.” 
These satires describe very well the offensive 
features of the man and of his conduct ; poiats 
against him which Professor Jebb does not 
deny nor soften, though be does not waste the 
pages of his memoir in unnecessary attention 
to them, but devotes them to the more im- 
portant works of the great scholar who, by the 
way, bas always been raved higher in Germany 
than in England. 


ler Inheritance, by Laurie Loring, {s the 
somewhat tragic story of a beautiful woman 
who succumbed to the hereditary taste for in- 
toxicating drinks. (New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House.) 
Under the Shield (Robert. Carter & 
Brothers) is an English story of the ‘* Wide, 
Wide World” stamp, by M. E. Winchester. 
It isa hoy, however, {instead of a girl, whose 
parents die and who {fs left to the untender 
mercies of a step-aunt; but, being “ under the 
shield,” he repels the stiugs and arrows of 
outrageous fortune and enters prosperously 
into manhood. This good boy, unfortunately, 
is somewhat priggish, and he lectures his 
seapegrace cousin occasionally in such a 
strain of unnatural piety as might provoke a 
saint. This bad boy is represented as absurd- 
ly illiterate for one who has for years enjoyed 
the best of school advantages, and there is an 
exaggeration of helplessness in the fine lady 
aunt, who, having been left without a servant, 
remarks, apropos of skimming the cream from 
a basin of milk: ‘I believe it rises to the top 
of the milk and has to be lifted off in some 
way or other. I recollect learning something 
about it, when I was a child, in a book called 
‘Guide to Knowledge’; but I don’t remember 
sny directions being given as how it was to be 
done.”’ The story of how little Harold fought 
the three enemies that he was called upon to 
subdue—“ Bad Thoughts,” “ Bad Words,” and 
“Bad Actions ’’—is very pleasant and must be 
suggestive of good to boy or girl readers. 





- «+e The Kitchen-Garden Association of New 
York deserve to be encouraged in their at- 
tempt to introduce the study of Household 
Economy into the schools. With this end in 
view, they have published (Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co.) Household Hoonomy: A Manua! 
Sor Use in Schools, a convenient little hand-book 
of about one hundred and fifty pages, which 
covers the entire ground of household man- 
agement in # thoroughly practical and judi- 
cious way. The whole field is mapped out 
into nine departments: The Kitchen; The 
Laundry ; The Dining-Room ; Chamber-Work ; 
House-Cleaning ; Dress; The Libr: -y ; Health 
and Illness; Economy System; Amenities. 
Elementary details are given under each 
head. The kitchen department is not 
full enough to serve as a manual of cookery, 
but is full enough for the purposes of instruc- 
tion. In other respects the hand -book contains 
more matter than any book of the kind we 
havo seen, and very judiciously distributed. 
The pe ural of *be book goes far to allay the 
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apprehension which ts often expressed that 
old-fashioned housekeepingy is becoming 
“lost art.’? If this were ever true, it {s redis 
covered in this volume and thrown into sys- 
tematic form as it never was hefore. The 
nine chapters are arranged to be taught in 
school, and questions fdr the teacher are ap- 
pended to esch chapter. The general direc- 
tions given to servants, and for their manage- 
tment and dress, and for the service of the 
table, as well as the general and particular ad- 
ministration of the house, indicate that the 
manual is the compilation of no ordinary 
hand. 


...-Bjornstjerne Bjornsen’s Fisher Maiden 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), the latest of Rasmus 
B. Anderson’s translations, is a story quite dif- 
ferent from any we bave read in the series. In 
the opening chapter it promises to turn out a 
gem for juvenile readers; but after a few chap- 
ters the story, which: was running.on simply and 
brightly, breake into a torrent and flows off 
with wild and mysterious force, quite beyond 
the measure of young readers. The art nature 
which bad lain dormant in the depths of 
the rude “Fisher Maiden” begins to de- 
clare itself. She has no opportunity and 
no means to train and develop if. The story 
has to provide her with both, and does so in 
methods which we suppose are not unnatural 
among the Scandinavian people. She comes 
in collision with the religious prejudices of the 
population. The whole question of the mor- 
ality of the drama andthe stage and of amuse- 
ments in general {s diecussed. The scenery of 
the discussion, it is safe to assume, is genuine 
Scandinavian. Certainly it fs most amusing 
and beneath {t all lurks the same motives 
which we have e0 often seen operating bere. 
The * Fisher Mafden ’’ comes to her crown, at 
last, and the book ends suddenly, with all her 
friends gathered before the green curtain and 
eagerly expecting the new débutante. The 
characters in the story are unusually five and 
are drawn with great vigor and with many e 
graceful touch. 


...Fuith Victorious, by the Rev. J. I. Mom- 
bert, D. D. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), 1a an 
account of the life and labors of the venerable 
Dr. Johann Ebel, late archdeacon of the Old 
Town Church of Kénigsberg, Prussia. It is the 
biography of a Lutheran clergyman, little 
known outside of Germany, who, in the first 
third of this century and in times of deadness 
and unbelief, upheld a pure and vital piety. It 
contains sketches of Schénherr, which are 
interesting, though the subject of them was 
not a man of sufficient soundness of judgment 
to give his life or bis opinions very consider- 
able value. Certainly, his views of creation, as 
presented in this volume, are not very 
creditable to him, though as curious 
speculations they may be worth something. 
Dr. Ebel was one of the choice and sweet 
spirits who save Germany from the reproach 
of irreligion, His piety was tinged with a 
beautiful tenderness, and, though he cling to 
the doctrine of the Reformation and suffered 
for it, the mainspring of the character de 
Mneated is the Lutheran faith, rather than 
the Lutheran doctrine. The volume contains, 
also, pictures of the war-troubled times. It is 
not for juvenile readers; but, in the hands 
of those who know how to recognize the 
children of God everywhere ard who especial- 
ly delight in the simple ebildren of faith, the 
memoir will prove a book of deep interest and 
of profit. 


...-Mr, E. 8. Nadal, in his Zescys at Home 
and Elsewhere (Macmillan & Co.), favors the 
public with some of the most remarkable ob- 
servations which have lately been committed 
to the types, from which we cull a few: 
** During the first few years of a great author's 
appearance his devoted admirers are apt to 
believe him a much more wonderful person 
than he really is.” . “I do not intend 
to attempt to criticise Thackeray’s writings; 
but I think I may hazard the opinion that be 
was rather a critic than an artist.”” There is 
not the slightest bazard in the world in this 
remark ; but, if it were made by some autbors 
that we can think of, it might cost them a 
reputation for sense. “I think {ft will be 
agreed that Thackeray does not in any way, 
as an artist, reach the highest mark. Some of 
his characters are very real, but not so real as 
those of Fielding. If a few of his characters— 
such as Major Pendennis and Lord Steyne—are 
real, there are many others which are only 
half real.” ‘How high Mr. Bryant’s descrip- 
tions of Nature should rank bas been a mati ct 
of discussion; but they certainly contain 
many fine passages. . . . The future critic 
will say that itis not the bigbest ; but that it 
is yethigh. You do not find such expressions 
in bis poetry as this: ‘The cataracts blow 
their trumpets from the steep.’ But then 
how rare such verse is? Alas! tbat itshouid 
be true. a 


..+» Charles Lamb must remain for years to 
come the most attractive and fascinating sub- 
jeet fora literary biegraphy. His genius was 
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of a kind which ean be displayed to advantage 
on the printed page. It was rich in various 
ways, and rich intriusically in ite own separate 
elements, and, what is more, bis own writings 
sbound in biographical matter of the highest 
interest, while, for the rest, the volumes of 
Justice Talford leave nothing to be desired. 
From these sources, in the main, Mr. Abbot 
Avgier has drawn the material for bis very 
delightful but comparatively brief memoir in 
Morley’s “ English Men of Letters” (reprinted 
by Harper & Bros.). The usefulness of the 
volure fs very much enbanced by an admir- 
ably full list of the leading sources of iofor- 
mation about Lamb and bis sister. Nor bas 
the editor neglected to supply himself with in- 
formation from persons still living who knew 
the Lambs and to prove his own impressions 
by their recollections. Condensed biography 
has beeome so necessary that it bas grown 
mto an art, of which the present volume, 
judged by the amount of information supplied 
and the literary enjoyment of the reading, is a 
conspicuous example. 


+++. The Comic History of the United States, by 
Livingston Hopkins (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co.) ought from its title to be an eminently 
diverting book. 80 ought all simflar “ comic 
histories,’’ of which dozens have been printed. 
Asa fact, few of these are readable, much less 
“*comic,” in the true sense of comedy, and we 
do not see that Mr. Hopkins’s little book differs 
much from many predecessors. If in it there are 
what Hamlet called flashes of merriment, the 
gibes he speaks of are more especially there. 
History does not strike us as the best thing 
‘to work up after this manner and caricatures 
of Julius Caesar, Henry the Fifth, Columbus, 
and Washington imply less a sense of fun in 
the writer than irreverence. The world of 
to-day is not so filled with intellectual power, 
valor, perseverance, and patriotism that it is 
proper to satirize some of the best incarnations 
of such qualities that the past has afforded us. 


..Sin Reconsidered and ITlustrated is the 
title of the Rev. I. B. Gross’s latest theological 
brechure. (J.B. Lippincott & Co7) Whether 
sin is illustrated in the volume or not we do 
not say; it certainly is not reconsidered. The 
fitness ofthe author to handle the subject may 
be judged from his remark in the preface: 

‘The writer is not aware that any one has 
heretofore conceived the idea that there might 
be some good even in sin; at least, he is not 
cognizant that such an estimate of it has ever 
been either clearly expressed or even casually 
intimated.’’ This is frank, at all events, espe- 
clally as it amounts to saying that the author 
is not up tn the subject at all. The whole 
essay is about up to the positionof the average 
young man when he begins to think about the 
subject and make up his mind to read more. 


eveeA Fortunate Fai/urc, by Caroline B. Le Row 
(Boston: Lothrop & Co.), is a good book, 
with a good purpose, written ina lively and in- 
teresting way. It deals with life asitis and 
neither invokes the extraordinary nor forces 
the ordinary into violent or sensational situa- 
tions. Amid all the changes of fortune, it 
holds before the reader the solid possession 
which lies in a pure and true character. It 
shows bow the failures from which few lives 
are wholly exempt are often the high road to 
fortune and enforces the old lesson that to true 
hearts the greatest and best gift is their own 
fidelity to each other. 


..The Messrs. Harper & Brothers repub- 
ish Henry J. Nicoll’s Great Movements and 
Those who Achieved Them, with eleven excellent 
sketches of the authors of as many measures 
of modern politico-economie reform, from the 
prison reform of Howard and the auti-slave 
trade movement, through the criminal code 
and popular education reform, cheap litera- 
ture, cheap postage, cheap bread, gas, the 
ateam-engine, and electric telegraph, to the 
present time. It is rather a pity that the pub- 
lshers did not add a chapter on the telephone 
and electric lighting. 


¢ 


..An Enolish Daisy Miller, by Virginia W. 

Johnson, is 

“Atale . . fall of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing,” 

as compared with the original “ Daisy Mil- 
ler.” The Princess and Maria, in Love's 
Labor Lost, spoke long ago the word that fits 
this case: 

—— “Folly, in wisdom hatched, 


Hath wisdom’s warrant and the help of school, 
And wit's own grace." 


“ Folly tn fools bears not so strong a note 
As foolery in the wise.” 


«+-sSweet Briar; or, Doings in Priersthorpe 
Magna (Robert Carter & Brothers) is a story of 
English town life, in which the evil results of 
both idle and malicious are drawn in very 
strong and dark lines by its author, Agnes 
Giberne. If the book is true to the life, a New 
England village falls far bebind sn English 
town in the gratuitous spreading and the un- 
questioning reception of false or garbled re- 
ports, The story is a painful one, but the evil 
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it combats is unsavory enough to spoil the 
sweetness of any story of which it is made the 
theme. 


«++-Under the title of Across the Atlantic the 
Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. issue a very 
convenient and attractive devotional manual, 
for use at sea. It furnishes the means of pre- 
serving the record of the outward and inward 
passage with the log-book and appropriate 
devotional selections for each day of the voy- 
age. Such a little book, well kept each day 
and used, would remain a doubly valued 
souvenir of a Christian’s experience on the 
sea. 


-+-+The Mesers. J. B. Ltppincott & Co. send 
us Kant, by William Wallace, M.A., LL.D., 
another delicious volume in ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Classics,” in the same beautiful 
print and type which we bave observed in all 
the other volurnes of this excellent series. 





LITERARY NEWS. 

New tales and sketches are about to come 
from the pens of Charles Reade (‘‘Single- 
heart and Doubleheart’’), Rhoda Bronghton, 
Joel Chandler Aarris, Bret Harte (‘ Flip,” 
which appears ia the Glasgow Weckly Herald), 
Edward Jenkins (‘A Paladin of Finance’’), 
and James Payn (“ Kit,” in Harper’s Bazar). 
Mr. Reade has already put his story in dram- 
atic shape and has had it played a single 
evening in Edinburgh this month, to insure 
his future rights to its stage adaptation. 
The Emperor of Brazil has completed his 
“Impressions de Voyage.” A fine por- 
trait of Mr. Emerson, engraved by Mr. W. B. 
Closson, will be the frontispiece to the July 
Harper's. M. Emil Zola’s Mterary success 
is termed by a zealous English journal ‘‘an 
outrage upon the taste of the century.” Of 
** J) Assommoir,"’ 97,000 copies have been sold ; 
of “Nana,” 116,000; of ‘* Une Page d’Amour,” 
48,000; and of other books, for which the 
author is responsible, an aggregate of 175.000 
copies. M. Zola has probably received about 
half a million of francs for his literary labors. 
The correspondence and certain papers 
of Peter the Great were to have been pub- 
lished this Summer, under the auspices of 
the Russian Government. They have lately 
decided to leave them unprinted for the pres- 
ent. Shortly before the death of Dr. John 
Brown his circumstances were much strait- 
ened. So dear was the author of “ Rab and 
his Friends” and his comforts, to those who 
knew him that, with very little canvassing, 
$30,000 was quietly collected for his benefit in 
a few weeks and presented to him. A touch- 
ing sonnet to bis memory appeared in The 
Academy of May 27th. The paper last 
nemed is, in a modest way, noted for the 
amusing style of its pronunciamentos against 
bad verses, mediocre novels, or their careless 
and incompetent authors. Speaking recently 
of along poem, called “* The Children of the 
Throne,” it quetes from it a certain marvel- 
ous line wherein the moonbeams are said to be 




















“ Holding the ankles of the falling tide,” 


and remarks: “‘ We beg to observe that we are 
witnesses of the strictly copyright character of 
the last image, and that any minor bard who 
steals it shall be ansparingly exposed.’’ Miss 
Maud Eldryth’s * Margaret and other Poems,” 
is likewise dealt with after this manner: ‘‘ We 
go with her [the author] to Ilfracombe, and 
she surveys the scene, ‘finding its grandeur 
pain.’ We are sorry for her, we possibly 
think of consoling her, when suddenly she 
pistols us with the tremevdous conundrum 
— -—‘Can our hearts dcem all this grand arraying 
More than vestments to a corse disused ?” 
A more dreadful idea than a corse disused we 
never met with.” Mr. Edmund Gosse has 
compiled a little monograph upon the poet Grey, 
which will be utilized in the “‘ English Men of 
Letters Series.”’ It is stated that books in 
Germany are exceedingly high priced; quite 
twice ascostly as similar volumes in France. 
It is a known fact, however, that German 
authors are indifferently remunerated for their 
work snd that fine private libraries are greatly 
appreciated in the country. Mr. Jobn 
Morley, immediately after his retirement from 
the editorship of the Fortnightly Review (which 
occurs in November), will give his entire time 
to strictly literary work, so far as his duties on 
the Pull Mall Gazette will permit. The 
Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, propose to 
reproduce ‘‘ The Dial,’’ with a careful index 
and a copious historical and anecdotal prefix. 
This happy thought on the part of the 
firm mentioned ts likely to meet with every en- 
couragement. The Diui’s first appearance was 
in’ July, 1840, and it is still continued with 
success. Among the earliest contributors 
wero Mr. Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Theodore 
Parker, George Ripley, William H. Channing. 
John 8. Dwight, Bronson Alcott, Henry D. 
Thoreau, and Mrs Hooper. The first number 
alluded to contained Mr.-Emerson’s poem, 
The Problem,’’ one line of which is often at- 
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tributed to earlier atid more eosmopolitah 
authors; 

“ He builded better than he kiiew.” 
M. Nebauer, the savant, bas discovered, in 
Paris, sundry valuable Persian MSS., written 
in Hebrew characters. So large and rapid 
an focrease in the Sanskrit students bas come 
about in the Vienna University that an addi- 
tional professorship has been founded. Vien- 
na seems to supersede Boston in her procliv- 
ities, where, it is said, young men aud maidens 
familiarly salute each other on the street in 
Hindi, Celtic, their favorite Chinese, or are 
met perambulating the classic walks of Har- 
vard with Gaelic and Japanese phrase books 
under their arms. 














BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give so littie indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sorthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this ist t% inches and quarters. The number Arst 
given is the length.) 


Westminster Sermons. Sermons on 5S 
Occasions Preached in Westminster A y, 
5 Arthur a migg 5, Stanley, D.D., late Dean 
Westminster. pp. ix, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
Subseription Edition Now Ready. 


One handsome Octavo Volume, 593 Pages, 
106 spirited Illustrations, 


Agents Wanted in all parts of the United 
States. 
For further apply to the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston of 11 Bast 17th 8t., New York; or 











MACMILLAN & CO. 


HAVE NOW READY 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOK, 


The Literary History 
of England. 


In the End of the Eighteenth and Beginning of 
Nineteenth Century. by = 


MRS. OLIPHANT, 


author of “The or F 
Three volumes, 12mo, extra cioth, per Kot. 
“ An account well written and very laudably, care- 
> exhaustive, of a clagularly interesting period 
rede no Pas of it 





etc., etd. 


and fairly exhaustive history 


ies period of ."—Pall Ma 
ciialeelikaiiatialaae 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKE, LL.D., F.R.S., 


Director-General of the Gcotogionl Surveys of the 
United Kingdom. 


With Mlustrations. 12mo, cloth........... cccnsed $1.75 





NEW BOOK. BY E. 8. NADAL. 


ESSA YS 


AT HOME AND ELSEWHERE. 


BY 
E. 8. NADAL. 
Author of “ Ieaqapestons i heneen Social Life.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
CONTENT s ’ 


The Old | Boston Road - 


len Bryant.—A_ ‘tri a Political Convention —A 
Recollection of the?’ South, —Journalism as Exempli- 
fled by Walter Bagshot.—Newspaper Literary Criti- 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 


Unknown to History. 


A Story of the Captivity of Mary of Scotland. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclyfie,” etc., ete. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


“ One of the most Susevesting stories Miss Yonge has 
written.”—Churchma 


The Tce: the “ Vega” Round 
Asia and Europe. 


With a Historical Review of Previous By heen ew 4 
the North Coast of the Old World. mA 
Von NoRDENSKIOLD, Commander of the Ex ition: 
live ge and nearly 400 Woodcut {ibasteations 
and One vol., 8vo, cl $6. 
“A ee fascinating book.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 
“Well written and beautifully illustrated.”—Lon- 
don Standard. 


THIS DAY. A NEW SUPPLY 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
UNABRIDGED. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. 


By the Rev. gheee W. Gumee A., Elrington and 
Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Unit- 
versity of Cambridge. ao Clarendon Press. 
F’cap, 4to, cloth, pp. xxvill, 790. $2.50. 

“ Will, without any doubt, .-¥ the pease = all bid 
agen ( the cussons to which { relate: . Every 
ws the labo 


READY 
SKEAT’S 





learning, and the sagacity of Ge 
author. Yt ts is as ae in price as it a valuable 


ae — 
Macmillan & ons ‘8 ome of publi 


ate 
tions sent free, by ‘mail, to any — on receipt of 
six cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


Ne. 112 Feuarth Avenue, New York. 


OUT TO-DAY. 


THE BOUNDARY DISPUTES 
OF CONNECTICUT. 


By CLaRENcE WivtHror Bowex. 1 vol. With Helio, 
type Frontispiece Portrait of Gov. Winthrop, with 
17 Maps. $5. 








Wag Ay learned and erudite historical ph, 
which thus described by the New York me: 
“ The fron trait of Gov. John 


lece is a heliot 
Winthrop, from the origin nting. and there are 
most of w are m unpubl ones in 
the archives of Massachusetts and Connecticut and 
in the Paper Office at London. The of 
the book e bound 


Long island and 5 ree 
discuss Connecticut's debates with New ork, 
ee and Rhode Island, until the ‘settlement, in in 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
THE OUTLOOK. 


Pp a 2S, Rene, Meattir. By hw Newspaper, 
TEMPERANCE AND THE SABBATH. 
Published not to make money, but to do good. 
- vi a Nae 
e gene ie Outlook for th , postage 
ite y person who will send tts naaieen and 
ene which is the lowest club rate. 
Address, THE OUTLOOK, 
Sample copies free, ALFRED CznTRE, N. ¥. 








4. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
© CHAMBERS ST., near City Hall Park, X, ¥, 
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Charles Seribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 





The Faiths of the Old World. 


A Concise History of the Great Religious Systems of 
the World. St. Giles’ Lectures for 1882. By Prin- 
cipal Caird, Professors Flint, Milligan, and Taylor, 
Drs. James Macgregor, J. Cameron Lees, and 
others. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


—I. Religions of India: Vedic Period’ 
Brahmanism. II. Religionsof India: Buddhism. IIL 
Religions of China: Confucianism. IV. ag of 
Persia: Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta. V. Religion 
of rancte nt Fepy yt. VI. Religion of Ancient Greece, 
Vil. Religion Ancient Rome. VIII Teutonie and 


xX. 
xIL Christianity in Relation to Other Religions, 


a. 


The Epoch of Reform. 


By Justin McCarthy, M. P., author of “A History of 
Our Own Times.” 1 vol, 16mo, $1. 


Mr. MeCarthy has given us in this volume one of 
the most readable historical co agente ever written, 
treating of a riod unrivaled its interest for 
lovers of constitutional government and perhaps the 
most important and instructive chapter in the history 

of Anglo-Saxon ns. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Each one vol., 16mo, with maps, $1. 


The Crusades—The Reginetes « J fhe Middle Ages— 
The Normans in Europe—The Barks Fie lantagenets—The 
Houses of Lancaster and York—The A 
Pl Thirty Years’ War, 1618—1648—The Era of 

e Protesta: ant Revolution—The Puritan Revolution 
The Fall of the Stuarte—Frederick the Great— 
ze age of Anne—The “French Revolution and First 

Empire. 


“No more exquisitely-constructed little books exist 
than some of the series which is adorned by Mr. Gard- 
eer 8 ‘History of the Thirty Years’ War. "—The 


uw. 


The Order of the Sciences. 


By Professon Cuarites W. SHIELDS, D.D., author of 
“ The Final Philosophy, as Issuing from the Har- 
mony of Sci and Religi An Historical and 
Critical Introduction.” 1 vol, 12mo, 75 cents. 


Iv. 


The Index Guide to Travel and Art 
Study in Europe. 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


By LaFAYErre C. Loomis{ A.M. With Plans and Cata- 
logues of the Chief Art Galleries, Maps, Tables of 
Routes, and 160 Outline Illustrations. 1 vol., 
16mo, 600 pages, $3.50. 

“The value of the Index Guide is incontestable.”— 

Eve. Post. 

“An innovation, anda on sensible one, in the de- 

partment of European guide-books.” —Boston Journal, 

“One of the most compact, comprotanatve, and ex- 
com ies 


haustive travel has ever been 
printed.”—New York 7; 





Vv. 


Guerndale. 


By J. 8., of Dale. 1 vol.,12mo, §1.25. 


“ It is much the best American nove) that has been 
written in a long time.”— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“Afresh and vente wee work of fiction, picturing, with 

nae success modern society, poventing 
oh observation of its Pits leads characteristics an 

insight into its strongest pacelons. '—Boston Zion's 


ap aa will be sure to attract a tion from th 
are seeking fora new y sensation in ba field rh Tight 
literature. We have 0 book for many mon 


to whicb the adjective t brilliant mey be more justly 
applied.”"—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


*,* These books are for sale by all Booksellers; or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, | j:r cnn nxom frre tarps 
743 aud 745 Broadway, New Yerk. Keeps up its inver torent to the end. tt oo very enlonenis 


NEW BOOKS 


Published this Day: 


An English Daisy Miller. 


By Viroma W. Jonnson, author of “The Neptune 
Vase,” ete. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

“It is a woman who makes the latest attack upon 
the sentiments ee to Mr. Henry James, Jr., by 
thin-skinned Yankees, and, in order that there may he 
no mistke about her’ intentions, she calls her book 
‘an English Daisy Miller’ and makes her | x hero- 
ine misbehave herself quite as badly as 
type.” —Budget. 


Brought to Bay. 


A Novel of absorbing interest. By E.R. Rox. 1 vol, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The scenes are laid upon the Ohio and Mississippi 
Trivers. The time is one of historic interest. The 
characters are the homely lovers and philosophers of 
hardy Western life at the beginning of the present 
century. 


The Epoch of Reform. 


By Justix McCartuy, M.P. This forms one of the 
volumes of “Epochs of Modern History” and 
covers the transition period of English History, 
during which the representative system in Parlia- 
ment and Constitutional System in Monarchy be- 
came settled institutions. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1. 


Coues’s Check-list of North 
American Birds. 


With Dictionary of the Etymology, Orthography, and 
Orthoepy of the Scientific Names. Indispensable 
to every Ornithologist. 1 vol., royal 8vo, $3, 


Paddle and Portage. 


From Meoscechead Lake to the Aroostook 
River, Mainc. 
By T. 8. Sreecx, author of “Canoe and Camera.” 
1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50, 

This journey of over four bundred miles through 
the forest of Maine to New Brunswick is one of the 
grandest and most successful explorations yet made 
of that wild region. 


Any book sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 
the Publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
299; 301, 303, 306 Washington § Street, Boston. Boston. 
SEND FOR OUR —~S 


BARGAIN 
Catalogne of Books, 


and you will become a Purchaser. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau Street, New York. 








NOW READY. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. 
By LOUIS A. DUHRING, M. D., 

Author of “An Atlas of Skin Diseases,” etc. 
Third and Thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Illustrated. Svo. Extra Cloth. 86. 

“ We regard it as the most comuplote om and satisfactory 


language and 
most heartily commend it to the practitioner and 
on Medical and Sw 1 Jou 





“It is the best swam on the topic, in our Cg mat fn 
the language and to the ‘American net Daren 
to supersede all others.”—™ Medical and 


JOHN DARBY'S NEW WORK. 
BRUSHLAND. 
By the author oC ee ee” “Odd Hours 
12me. Extra Cloth. $1.25. 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE MARABLE FAMILY. 


By SHALER HILLYER. 
12me. Paper Cever. 50 Cents. 





MODERN HOUSE-PAINTING. 


Illustrated twenty colored lithographic plates, 
pam nr Of col = in the entetior dea : int 


& = and elaborate work in pl lai - x part 
in, an 
One oblong quarto vol _— 7 
tan in cloth. Price, postpaid, $5. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


W.T.COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N.Y. 


CASHIER'S SCRAP BOOK. 


Fou or ent Reena tee anne 
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We have followed the proceedings of the 
Synod of the U. P. Church to adjourn- 
ment, in previous issues, and have given 
some account of the doings of the Free 
Church Assembly, including its action on 
dises!xblishment, one of the most prominent 
questions it was called upon to dea) with. 
We resume where We left off last week. 

‘The Free Church Assembly took up, 
Muy 24th, the question of the appointment 
of a successor to Prof. Robertson Smith, in 
thechnir of Orievtal Languages in Aber- 
deen College. It was found that presby- 
terles and synods bad nominated twelve 
candidates. ‘The names recommended by 
the Jargest number of presbyseries and 
synods were the Rev. Messrs. Cameron, 
Findlay, and Elmslie, Mr. Elmslie’s name 
was Withdrawn, on the ground that he had 


been appointed to a position in London 
College. Dr. Scott’s name was also with 
drawn. Sir Henry Moncrieff moved the 


election of the Rev. William Findley, of 
Larkhill, and Dr. Adam pominated tbe 
Rev. George C. Cumeron, of Glasgow. The 
vole was taken on these two names and 
Mr. Cameron was clected by a majority of 
131 in a total vote of 585. The report of 
(ke Sustentation Fund stated that there 
were 1,009 congregations in the Church. 
Of these 866 were on the platform of the 
equal dividend and their ministers received 
unconditionally the equal dividend of £160. 
There were 55 charges, the ministers of 
which received £100 in addition to thecon- 
tributions of their congregations, or such 
portion of £100 as might be necessary to 
make their stipends to £160. Thgse minis. 
ters might alse be sharers in the Surplus 
Fuvd. There were 81 charges which were 
designated as Church Extension charges 
and the ministers of these received from 
the Sustentation Fund the amount their 
congregations contributed to it, and noth- 
ing more; but most of them were aided by 
the Home Mission Fund. There were 7 
charges the ministers of which were paid 
under special arrangements. After setisfy- 
ing all these requirements, there was a Sur- 
plus Fuod, which was distributed con- 
ditionally. The ministers of congregations 
contributing less than £60 a year did not 
participate in it. The ministers of congre- 
gations which gave 7s. 6d., but less than 
10s. per member got one share, and the 
mivisters of congregations contributing 106. 
per member aud upwards got ten shares. 
Some 781 ministers received a share of the 
Burplus Fund. Overtures were presented 
asking that measures be taken to preveut 
those congregations which are a burden on 
the Sustentation Fund from giviug sapple- 
ments to their ministers, when they contri- 
bute vothing to the Fund, 

The Home Mission report stated that 
there were 31 stations, 34 congregations, 
with 4,549 members, and six missions. ‘The 
receipts were upward of $55,000. An ap- 
peul was made for a more adequate sup- 
port, and it was stated that in Glasgow 
alone there were 150,000 or 200,000 people 
who were strangers to the House of God 
and the census revenled a very large pum- 
ber of non-churchgoers. 

Ov Thursday, May 25th, the overtures 
concerning the alleged heretical publica- 
tious of Profs. Robertson Smith and Bruce 
were taken up. One was from the Presby- 
tery of Durnoch, asking for an inquiry into 
the character of the books of the reverend 
professors; the other from the Presbytery 
of Inverary, praying that the pure doctrine 
of the Church might be vindicated in rela- 
tion to these cases, Mr. McKay, who sup- 
ported the Dornoch overture, said Prof. 
Brace indicated in his book that in 
any Confession he would draw up he 
would not include the doctrive of the 
“Fall.” Mr. W. Balfour, of Edinburgh, 
moved a special commitiee to examine 
the books, hear the authors, and re- 
port to next Assembly. In support of his 
motion, he argued that Professor Bruce 
spoke of the “Fall” io a way that was 
hardly consistent with any sound belief in 
that doctrine; that he sought to climinate 
from the Old Testament “‘ righteousucss” 
in the sense of retributive justice; and, 
therefore, the necessity of “satisfaction” 
as aground for the redemption; that he 
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Intelligence thus swept away the whole sacrificial wor- 
, ° ship of the Old Testamierit and the expia- 


tory character ‘of the sacrifiee of Christ; 
and that he put the death of Christ upon 
the footing merely of an act of self-sacri- 
ficing love. He ‘admitted that there was 
some davgerof injustice being done it the 
matter by the way this bad come before the 
Church Courts; but he thought, under his 
motion, Professor Bruce and Dr. Robertsoo 
Smith would have every opportunity for 
giving needed explanations. He had 
spoken to Dr. Bruce, and, while the ex- 
planations he gave had not satisfied him, 
they showed him that Dr. Bruce was not so 
far wrong as he imagined. When Mr. Bal 
four sat down, a member inquired wby he 
had said vothing about Professor Smith’s 
book. A serious charge had beeo brought 
against it, yet not a word was said about 
it. Principal Rainy moved that, under the 
circumstances, it is not expedient to take 
any action in the line indicated by the 
overtures. Concerning the book of Pro- 
fessor Smith, he said the last Assembly had 
come to a sufficiently emphutic declaration 
and he thought the matter ought to be 
allowed to rest. In regard to Dr. Bruce’s 
book, he had read it with admiration for 
more than its literary ability. He was pre- 
pared very decidedly to say that he did not 
seein that book any declaration, any sen- 
tence or expression of opinion which ap- 
peared to him to furnish ground for judicial 
action or with respect to which he believed 
that judicial action could possibly’ suc- 


ceed. Sir Henry Moncreiff appeared 
as the seconder of Principal Rainy’s 
motion. He had also read Professor 


Bruce’s book, and had failed to see any 
paragraph on which judicial action could 
be based, and it would take mach argument 
to make him see such a paragrapl. In re- 
gard to Professor Smith, he did not think 
that the matter was important enough for 
either the Assembly or Presbytery to deal 
with it. Dr. Thomas Smith objected to the 
Rainy method of shutting out future action 
in these cases, and, accordingly,moved that 
the Assembly does not consider that present 
action is expedient, but trusts that God 
will throw light upon the path he desires 
the Church to follow. There was another 
motion, by Mr. Smith, of Tarland, declar- 
ing present action inexpedient, but leaving 
the matter to be dealt with by the Presby- 
teries of Edinburgh and Glasgow. Dr. 
Begg avnounced that he should support the 
motion proposing action. Before the vote 
was taken Mr. Balfour withdrew his mo- 
tion, in favor of Mr. Smith’s, and Princi- 
pal Rainy’s was amended, so as to make it 
say that it is not expedient *‘ for the Assem- 
bly” to take any action. The vote was be- 
tween the Rainy aod the Smith (of Tarland) 
motions, there being a majority of 218 for 
the former in a total vote of 501. 

The question of instrumental music was 
raised by a number of overtures, five in 
favor and two against, and petitions from 
two or three congregations to be permitted 
to use the orgav. Dr. Begg took a deter- 
mined stand against the innovation, and 
there were various motions and much de- 
bate, ending, finally, in the adoption of a 
motion by Dr. Adam to appoint a special 
committee to consider the subject and re 
port to next Assembly. The final division 
was between this motion and a motion to 
give congregations liberty to act as they 
see fit in the matter, Dr. Adam’s motion 
being’ adopted by a majority of 61. 
The subject of modifying the formula 
of subscription for dexcons came up on 
overtures, and a motion to dismiss the 
whole matter, offered by Dr. Begg, and an- 
other by Sir Henry Moncreiff, to refer it to 
a committee, were discussed, the latter be 
ing carried by a vote of 173 to 70. 

‘The Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
opened! with the usual pageant, May 25th. 
Professor W. Milligav, D.D., of Aber- 
deen, was chosen moderator. No matter of 
special importance was disposed of down 
to the close of the third day’s proceedings, 
to which our foreign files carry us, Early 
in the proceedings the Blantyre (Central 
Africa) Mission scandal came up on a pe- 
tition of the clerical head of the mission, 
the Rev. Duff Macdonald, asking a reversal 
of last Assembly's decision, or a declaration 
to the effect that the various acts of cruelty, 
retaliation, and indiscretion said to have 
been committed by several of the mission 

gents at Blantyre had no reference to him, 











and that he was in no way implicated 
therein and in no way whatever to blame 
for the same. From a special report of the 
Foreign Mission Committee it appeared that 
Mr. John Buchafian also requested , recon- 
sideration of the case. Mr. Macdonald was 
represented by counsel, and at their request 
the matter was referred to a special com- 
mittee, to report to a future diet of Assem- 
bly. 





Tue Free Religious Association received 
ovly $1,700 last year; but found occasion to 
spend less than half of it, or $809. The report 
of the Executive Committee gives an account 
of their efforts to obtain information from 
various states regarding legal restrictions on 
religious liberty, sectarian influences in educa- 
tion, social conditions as affecting free thought, 
and condition of liberal organizations. Cor- 
respondents were appointed for twenty- 
one states and reports more or less com- 
plete were received from sixteen states. A 
summary of results is given. The Committee 
say, on the first point, that itis the intention 
of state constitutions generally to guard relig- 
ious liberty. They assert the rights of in- 
dividual conscience in ajl matters of religion; 
but the statute books show a conspicuous 
violation of the assertion, and in the constitu- 
tions themselves it is common, in immediate 
connection with the assertion of the rights of 
private opivion aud consefence, to find positive 
theological affirmations, which discriminate in 
favor of the opinions of one portion of the 
citizens against those of another. The Con- 
necticut Constitution, for example, says: 

** It being the duty of all men to worship the 
Supreme Being, the Great Creator and Preserver 
of the Universe, and their right to render that 
worship in the mode most consistent with the 
dictates of their consciences, no person shall 
by law be compelled to join or support or be 
Classed with er associated to any congregation, 
church, or religious association.”’ 


The report continues : 


“This isa sample of the inconsistency be- 
tween the evident intent of the state constitu- 
tions in génu@ral in réspect to réliginus liberty 
and the manner in which the tutent is carried 
into execution. In some of the recently 
organized states freedom. of i is 
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was at once accepted. In the afternoon the 
Lord’s Supper was administered. In the evéen- 
ing the Alumni Association of the Theological 
Seminary of New Brunswick, N. J., was held, 
aud an address was delivered by J. B. Steele, 
D.D., of Greenbush, N. Y. On the third day 
various communications were received and 
referred to appropriate committees. Among 
them was one from a Gérman minister's 
church, asking for representation in the 
Board of Foreign Missions; ove from pro- 
fessors in the Theological Seminary, concern- 
ing their salaries ; one from the Committee of 
Co-operation on Sage Library; and one from Dr. 
Anderson in relation to civil legislation in 
New Jersey. Two memorials were received 
from the Particular Synod of Albany, and : ne 
from the Classis of Greene, requesting the sub- 
stitution of the word “‘ Hades”’ for “ Hell”’ in 
the Standards of the Church. At 11 o’clock 
the election of the Vedder lecturer was pro- 
ceeded with, and resulted in the choice of Dr. 
Van Santvoordon the second ballot. 


... The General Conference of Ministers of 
the New Jerusalem Church has been in ses- 
sion in Chicago. A large number of del- 
egates were present: The Rev. C. Giles 
presided. A number of papers were read, in- 
cluding one on the subject: ‘‘Ou whose Beast 
did the good Samaritan place the Wounded 
Man?” The report of the Publishing Society 
stated that about 3,700 copies of Swedenborg’s 
works had been sold during the year. Mr, 
Giles in his annual address, said the Conven- 
tion was uot doing all it could with its means. 
It lacked energy, and there was not the s:me 
attention paid to the affairs of the Church t.iat 
was paid to private affairs. There was 1ot 
enough interest taken in the choice of men 
forthe rsivistry or the support of the weekly 
newspaper of the denomination. Tte want of 
a genuine, kind, hearty union was the cause of 
this apathetic condition. A simpler organiza- 
tion was Leeded for the Convention. Too much 
attention was paid to amendments and new 
rules, and there was a tendency to study forms 
and ceremonies. The want of genuine spirit- 
ual power and the true love of the heavenly 
work was, after all, the great need. It was re- 
ported that the Society in New Orleans bad 





better guarded in form, as well as substance; 
but in most of the states, while it is meant to 
secure the equal rights of opinion and con- 
science, there are sections of the constitutions 
and laws that do discriminate unfairly against 
these rights in some classes of citizens. These 
laws in many cases haye been outgrown by 
public opinion and are not enforced; but they 
are on the statate books and may be and 
somelimes are resuscitated in a way that 
works gross practical injustice.” , 

On the second point the correspondents gener- 
ally say that “sectarianism is weakening,”’ 
but there is still not a little of its spirit and 
power manifest In the management of public 
schools. On the thjrd point the Committee 
Says: 

** In general, the reports are favorable to at- 
tempts of some kind toward a more systematic 
organization of the liberal sentiment of the 
country, without, however, indicating the 
methods for effecting this. In a few of the 
states the conditions are represented as thor- 
oughly ripe for an organizing movement, and 
all that is wanted is a few leaders, to point the 
way and rally the people, who are all ready to 
supply the material of the new societies. The 
states where the conditions are reported as 
most ready for organization are, in the East, 
Maine, Maseachusetts, and the western portion 
of New York ; and, in the West, Michigan.and 
Kansas, Io the two latter states there a’ 8 
to be a special receptivity to liberal religious 
ideas anda good deal of activity is already 
awakened tn the direction of local organiza- 
tion ; in Michican, largely under the ausp'ces of 
a very liberal form of Unitarianixm, and in 
Kansas, under an association recently formed, 
called the Liberal Union, whicb isan attempt 
to solve the problem of nniting jn Jocal work 
and fellowship all the affferent phases of Lib- 
eralism.” — 


..--The General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America met in Schenectady for its 
seventy-sixth anfual session, Juve 7th. Dr. E. 
P. Ingersoll, of Brooklyn, was chor eh president, 
and the Rev. Dr. Wiliam Ormiston adsessor. 
About 125 delegates were present at the organi- 
zation. In the evening the Rev. Dr. Isaac 
Hartley, of Utica, preached a sermon on the 
causes which have interfered with and impeded 
the progress of the Chureb, comparing the 
growth of the denomination with the greater 
growth of the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
Churches. He urged a return to the recogni- 
tion of fast days and holy days, and to the uses 
of the liturgy, which constituted the early 
fortrula of the Church. The second day wis 
occupied in the appointment of the usual 
committees. to which the communications op 
different departments of business were referred, 
At the morning session of the Synod the 
memorial of the Classis of Poughkeepsie, re 
questing an explanation of a few words in the 
baptismal formula, was preténted, and, after 
much spirited diseussion as to its proper dis- 
position, it was referred to the Committee op 
Overtures. An invitation war extended to 
General Synod by the Madison-Avenue 
forme Chureb of Aibary to bold ite a 
regular session in that city, wile’ jh: 





d to exist. The Executive Conimittee 
recommended that the title of the Committee 
on Foreign Correspondence be changed to that 
of the *‘ Board of Foreign Missions,” and that 
they take charge of the foreign missionary 
work, and regard it as not desirable, because 
the work abroad istoo small to require the 
attention of a separate board at the present 
time, and the present Board of Missions is 
uble to attend to all the wants of these mis- 
sions. 


.«+-The English Wesleyan papers are rejoic- 
ing over a large prospective increase of mem- 
bers this year. Says Zhe Watchman : 

“This year, there is good reason to hope, the 

Conference will reerive from the various dis- 
tricts in Great Gritain reports of increased 
membership in the Methodist societies, amount- 
ing in all to about 12,000. Such a fact is, in- 
deed, a cause for devout gratitude, and we 
doubt pot that it has already sent a tbrill of 
gladness and thankfulness through many 
hearts. We have not bad to report an eq 
ly large increase since 1876, whenthe addi- 
tions to our societies numbered 14,876.”’ 
It goes on to show that, in the past ten years, 
there were six years of increase and four of 
decrease in the societies in Great Britain. The 
total decrease for the four years was 5,941, 
while the increase for the six years was 39,717, 
leaving a net increase in the ten years of 33,- 
776, or ani average increase of considerably 
over 3,000 a year. 


...-A statistical table in The Church Times 
givesthe number of confirmations in the two 
provinces of the Church of England the past 
year. The total is 176,464, of whom 105,910 
were of females and 70,654 of males. The 
largest number in any one diocese was in Lon- 
don, 15,525; the next largest, 15,183, was in 
Manchester; and the third, 11,517, was dn 
Lichfield, Thé Fimes thinks the dispropor- 
tion between the sexes is accounted for by 
the “ar¥itrary and lawless (we bad almdst 
said wicked) rule of refusing confirmation 
before the age when boys leave school and 
their time ceases to be at their owo or their 
parents’ disposal.”’ As long as the bishops con- 
tinue this rule, ‘‘ we must expect to lose half 
the candidates who would otherwise be pre- 
sented in the great towns.” 


....-Among the prominent deaths of the wetk 
are those of Dr. William Hanna, son-in-law and 
biographer of Dr. Chalmers, in London, and 
Dr. James A. Craik, of Kentucky, for many 
years leader of the Evangelicals and pre<ident 
of the Lower House of the Protestant Episco- 
pal General Convention. 


----At the New York Yearly Meeting of 
Friends the snswers to the Sixth Query con- 
cerning the testimony sgainst a birelmg miv- 
istry gave evidence that the Friendsare relax- 
ing their opposition to this preetice. The 
meeting consists of 503 families and 2,93° 
members. 
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Rews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


SenaTE.—The Army Appropriation Bill was 
brought before the Senate on Monday of last 
week, and an amendment was adopted, fixing 
theage fur the compulsory retirement of officers 
at sixty-four, and on Tuesday the bill was 
passed. No exceptions were made under 
the amendment, and General Sherman is left 
but two more years to serve. The remainder 
of the week was principally consumed in the 
consideration of nominations, the Tariff Com- 
mission naturally exciting some debate, and in 
the passage of bills of minor importance. On 
Thursday the District Appropriation Bill was 
passed, and on Friday the Japanese Indemnity 
Bill was again brought up for debate. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES.—The past has 
been another busy week in the House, and it 
is said that the representatives are bending 
every effort to effect an adjournment by 
July 4th, though the amount of public busi- 
ness still unfinished is very great. On 
Mouday an attempt was made to pass 
the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill; but 
so much opposition was manifested that it was 
allowed to go over for thetime being. Anum- 
ber of small bills and appropriations were 
passed and, laterin the week, several of im- 
poriance. These were the Deficiency Bill, 
which caused an extra session of the Forty- 
six'|h Congress, the Legislative. Executive, and 
Judicial Bill. Nothing now appears to be in 
the way of rapid and effective legislation ; but 
Congress is an uncertain body and some 
stumbling block may be encountered that will 
result in another deadlock. The River and 
Harbor Appropriation is viewed with disfavor 
by many, and it will receive several bard raps 
from a number of representatives, foremost 
amopg whom is Mr. Cox, of New York; but 
every representative who has secured a slice 
of the appropriation for his own district will 
unquestionably support the bill, and its pass- 
age is looked upon as almost certain. 





.-The President sent to the Senate, on 
Wednesday of last week, the following list of 
nominations for the Tariff Commission: Wil- 
liam A. Wheeler, of New York (chairman); 
Jobn L. Hayes, of Massachusetts; Henry W. 
Oliver, Jr., of Pennsylvania ; Austin M. Gar- 
land, of Illinois; Jacob A. Ambler, of Ohio; 
John 8. Phelps, of Missouri; Robert P. Por- 
ter, of the District of Columbia; John W. H. 
Underwood, of Georgia; Duncan F. Kenner, 
of Louisiana. The names were favorably re- 
ceived by the Republicans, but were not 
entirely satisfactory to the Democratic senators, 
who held a caucus to consider the question. 
It is thought that the nominations will be con- 
firmed bya small majority. On Thursday a 
telegram was received from Mr. Phelps, of 
Mi souri, thanking the President for the honor, 
but declining to serve on the commission. His 
place has not yet been filled. Ex-Vice Presi- 
dent Wheeler has also declined to serve, on 
the score of ill health. 


.-The sub-committee of the House Com- 
mittee on Elections having in charge the South 
Carolina coutested election case of Small (Re- 
publican) against Tillman, (Democrat) has 
decided that Mr. Tillman, the sitting member, 
was not elected. The status of Mr. Small’s 
claim has not yet been determined. This may 
afford an excellent excuse for another dead- 
lock when the report is submitted to the 
House ; but it is hoped that the Democrats are 
satisfied with the results of their not -voting 
policy and will not care to try the same tactics 
again. The Committee has, also, disposed of 
the case of Smith against Shelley, of Alabama, 
declaring Mr. Shelley, the present incumbent, 
not en titled to his seat 


-.-The court has again declined to inter- 
fere in the Guiteau case, and it now seems 
as if nothing can save the assassin from execu- 
tion en the 380th instant, unless President 
Arthur exercise his pardoning power, which 
is not likely. Mr. Reed, Guiteau’s council is 
still making strenuous efforts in the prisoner's 
behalf, and Guitean himself remains in good 
spirits. - 

--«-The statement, which has been exten- 
sively cireulated and obtained some cred 
that Minister Lowel! was to be recalled, can be 
traced to no reliable foundation. 


-.- The Star Route trials are in active prog- 
ress, though the Government is making slow 
headway with the prosecution. 








DOMESTIC. 

-+eeThe Obio Republican State Convention 
metin Columbus on Wednesday of last week 
and made the following nominations: For 
Secretary of State, Charles Townsend ; Judge 
of the Supreme Court, J. H. Doyle, of Toledo ; 
and Member of the Board of Public Works, C. 
A. Fleckenger. In their platform they declare 
themselves in favor of a license for the sale of 
{ntexieating Nquors, claiming that the traffie 
should bear its burden of taxation. 





.--.The strikes among the iron-workers of 
Pennsylvania and the West still continue, 
though there have been no disturbances of im- 
portance. Both the manufacturers and the 
men seem determined to hold out, and there 
is no immediate prospect of a termination of 
the difficulty. The iron-workers hold a grand 
parade in Pittsburgh to-day. Other strikes 
are reported all over the country. 


.-+-The Thirty-third Annual Convention of 
the American Medical Association was held at 
8t. Paul, Minn., last week. The delegates 
from the New York State Medical Society 
were denied admission on the ground that they 
permitted the calling in of homeopathists as 
consulting physicians. The Convention re- 
solved to establish an hygienic museum at 
Wasbington. 


--Mr. Blaine has declined to be the candi- 
date of the Republicans for congressman-at- 
large from Maine. Itis now claimed that he 
will be nominated for Governor. 


FOREIGN. 


--The situation in Egpyt wears a grave 
aspect, and any day may see a wonderful upris- 
ing. Rioting bas commenced,and twenty persons 
were killed, and the English, Greek, and Italian 
Consuls wounded in Alexandria, on Sunday. 
Two hundred marines were landed from a 
British man-of-war to protect the British in- 
habitants. 


.- Assassination has begun again in Ireland. 
Mr. W. M. Bourke, an [rish landjord, was shot 
near Gort on Thursday last, and a reward of 
£2,000 is offered for the cspture of the mur- 
derers. Three farmers were shot and seriously 
wounded the following day in different parts 
of Ireland, and great excitement prevails. It 
is thought that these deeds of violence will 
hastev the passage of the Repressien Bill. 


..-Funeral services in honor of Garibaldi 
were held in Rome, Paris, and other cities, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, on Sunday, being 
attended by an immense concourse of specta- 
tors. The remains were not cremated, as re- 
quested by the deceased, but interred at Cap- 
rera op Thursday last, before a large and dis- 
tinguished assemblage. 


..--Thirty thousand people assembled in 
Hyde Park, London, on Sunday last, to protest 
against the coercion of the Irish. 


-»+A bill has been introduced in the Spanish 
Cortes for the abolition of slavery in Cuba. 
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WASHING“°BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW AF Eof imitations 
well desiened to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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GASTRINE 


gives tone to the stomach, re-establishing its func- 
tions, and promotes thorough digestion. 

Sold by all Druggista. One Dollar per bottle. Depot 
60 Murray Street, N. Y. 
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Men’s Clothing. 
READY MADE. 
dreesed can do so by purchasing of us. Our 
stock is of the finest fabrics, style, and make, 
fo bg like custom garments offered by other 
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most fastidious will be pleased by examin- 
ing our stock of forei mn woolena, of ow own im- 
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S. ‘S. and Lecture- Room Seating. 








THE TAYLOR COMBINATION S.-S. CHAIR. 


Send for full description, alee of variety of St 


of latest pattern Se airs, und re Fine 
for general seating, 


lackboards, Dustiess 
Crayons, etc 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bend St., N. Y.3 518 Arch St., Philadel’a. 


ROGE RS’ POWDER | 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


An Sareeeee Aperiont anc and Refrigerant 
fer zepepelas, 
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J wels. Itis a favorite med: 
| ~f- are ren. “ by A. ROGERS’S SONS, 
Chemists, 261 Bleecker ork. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 
MACKINAC ISLAND. 


BEFORE — where yea: wills ai epend th the Summer, 
{t will repay you to write Baggles, General 
Passenger Xuent D the Michigan Central Railroad, 
Chicago, for a copy of the new and of a 

volume descript! ve of Mackinac Le | and its a 
roundings. The best of # 
cure for hay fever and catarrh. and the m Ry v dchight, 








ful and romantic scenery on the con 
is mailed free to any address. Please <M THE 
INDEPENDENT in writing for the book. 


KENMORE, 


ALBANY. N. Y¥., 
Feari a and Coe ay Streets, 
has the finest tion in the city and is within wf 
yolking Gigjesce of Depots, New Capitol, and 
ic 
TRST-CLA SIN EVERY RESPECT. 
Ae BOAKE. Proprietor 


STOCKBRIDGE HOUSE, 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


THE KENSINGTON, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A new and el ¢ hotel, delightful and mest healthy 
location, greqjons ooking C Congress, Fae +3 1 Bro’s ele- 


ll open 
SRODGER 
, owner and proprietor. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 
10th to October 1st, 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 PER mer AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately newly furnished. Café, 
Billard-rooms, and all b— ta 4 unequaled. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
OCK, ISLAND, R. 1. =f vIEW 
i blue fahing 
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Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The rail- 
way has been carried within a few hundred feet of 
the hotel and guests can now take drawing-room 
cars at Grand Central Depot direct to Fort William 
Henry Hotel, without change. Mr. Bennett is now at 
the Victoria Hotel with plans of rooms, list «of 
prices, etc. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprietors, 


MANHANSET HOUSE, 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. I., N. ¥- 
WILSON & CHATFIELD, Proprietors. 


This paradise of Summer resorts will open for the 
season Saturday, June 24th, 1882. Rates from $21 to 
$85 per week. Plans of the rooms and cottages may 
be seen and engagemeénts made at The Sherwood, Fifth 
Avenue and 44th Street, New York. 


THE SHERWOOD, 


FIFTH AVE. AND 44th ST. 
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-DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 
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rge an ik oe A 4 A. a, 


under our management. We 
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T. ROESSLE,.SON &CO., 
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WM. H. MeCAFFREY, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
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CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 
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MOUNTAIN RESORTS 
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BOOK, “ MOUNTAIN, LAKE, AND CATARACT,” 
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COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF SUMMER RESORTS 
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COMPLETE TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP. 
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NOTICES. 


@@”" All communications for the Editorial. Literary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ad¢ressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

6” All comzunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THe INDEPENDENT. Box 2787. 

t@” Remittances should be made payable to Tre 
INDFPENDENT. 

&®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
muni@ations. Whatever is intended for insertion 
Muet be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not névessarily or publication. but ase 
guaranty of good faith. 

t#™ We do not ho'd ourse!ves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

t#* Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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Scotch Assem- 





" STANDS SCOTLAND WHERE SHE 
DID?” 

The theological upheaval predicted a 
few years ago by Principal Tulloch for 
Scotland bas taken place, and itis astonish- 
ing to observe how quickly the consequent 
nlarm and disquiet have subsided. Dr. 
Tulloch probably expected, as did others 
who saw the signs of the coming disturb- 
auce, that the shocks would be violent and 
of long duration; but the crust of the old 
xystem proved to be thin and it was soon 
broken up. Dr. Tulloch had seen in his own 
Church (the Auld Kirk), many years ago, 
the first indications of the turning of the 
fallow soil of Westminster theology, in the 
case of John McLeod Campbell; and he 
saw the spirit of liberality growing in the 
United Presbyterian Church, under the 
teaching of such men as the late Rev. 
George Gilfillan, of Dundee. But in the 
Free Church, which was accustomed after 
the disruption to speak of the old Church 
as ‘‘the residuum,” and which still carried, 
unsullied, the banner of Westmiuster 
Orthodoxy, he saw no indication, when he 
wrote his article for the Contemporary Re- 
view, of an ‘‘ upheaval,” save the utterances 
of the bold young professor of Aberdeen. 

The history of this case of Professor 
Robertson Smith is the history of the real 
struggle and triumph of the new theolog- 
ical school. His first utterances came upon 
the Free Church with the paralyzing effects 
of athunderbolt. The college committee 
was set to work, and its failure to recom- 
mend summary methods of dealing with 
the archheretic only gave new cause of 
alurm. Then the Assembly ordered the 
Aberdeen Presbytery to try the offender. 
The Presbytery proceeded in due form, 
but went vo furtber than to find most of 





j interpose as a barrier to the last; but the 
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the counts of the libe] irrelevant. The 
Assembly, with a shade less of pugnacity, 
sent an amended Libel down to Presby- 
try, which had gone as far in the prosecu- 
tion as it cared Lo go, and nothing was done 
but to report againto the Assembly. Again 
the Assembly wrestled with the case, finally 
coming to the conclusion to proceed no 
further with the trial, but to confess defeat 
on the merits of the question and simply 
remove the accused from his professorial 
post. 

This action of last year was but a 
mild expression of the indignation felt by 
a rapidly decreasing party over the publica- 
tion of other heretical articles aud the de- 
livery of a course of lectures, which were 
regarded as subversive of the whole doctrine 
of the Church respecting the inspiration, 
authenticity, and infallibility of the Scrip- 
tures. Since the conservators of Westmin- 
ster Orthodoxy had fuller opportunity to ex- 
amine this book, together with that of Prof. 
Bruce, they became more deeply impressed 
with the enormity of the offenses therein 
committed against the pure doctrine of the 
Church, and resolved to make one more 
effort to vindicate the old Confession. , 

The case of Prof. Smith was joined wiih 
that of Prof. Bruce, and it is a singular evi- 
dence of the hopelessness of the cause re- 
specting the ex-professor of Aberdeen that 
the prime mover of the action against them, 
when asked why he had said nothing about 
this heretic, declared he forgot to men- 
tion him, and he offered no objection 
when it was suggested that, because of the 
omission, Dr. Smith’s name ought to be 
dropped from the motion; but Mr. Balfour 
was sufficiently empbatic in declaring the of- 
feuses of Prof. Bruce. ‘' ‘The Chief End of 
Revelation” he described as sweeping 
away the doctrine of atonement aod eveo 
seeming to deny the doctrine of the Fuail, 
while one of the overtures usserted that 
the author brought in question the histor- 
ical character of the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis and disparaged other portions of 
Scripture. Old Dr, Begg, faithful to his 
reputation for unflinching opposition to any- 
thing new, assisted Mr. Balfour, and Mr. 
Kidston referred to the professors as poison- 
ous fountains” ; but, besides these, there were 
few who seemed to be particularly inter- 
ested in behalf.of the maintenance of the 
purity of covfessional doctrine; while Priv- 
cipal Rainy, who last year appeared iu the 
réle of prosecutor, was more than content 
to take the more congenial task of de- 
fender. His-defense of Prof. Bruce wus 
warm with the zeal of a new convert, 
and he intimated, what everybody had 
reason to know already, that he had 
had enough of the Smith case; but the real 
surprise was to find Sir Henry Moncreiff 
seconding Principal Rainy, in asking the 
Assembly to declare it not expedient to 
take any action. Sir Henry has been in 
the forefront in all the struggles against 
new phases of theological thought, and he 
has had the Assembly under his thumb; 
but he, like Dr. Rainy, intimated that the 
experience he had had was as satisfactory 
as the process, according to Captain Cuttle, 
of running one’s head against a ‘‘stun 
wall.” His speech reminds one of the 
reply of the amateur huuter, who had had 
a rough experience. When asked to join in 
a hunt for grizzly bears, he uaively de- 
clined. ‘I ain’t lost no grizzly!” he said. 
Sir Heury said he not ouly found no para- 
graph in. Prof. Bruce’s book on which to 
buse judicial auction, but it would take a 
good deal of argument to make him find 
any, and he left it to those who liked that 
sort of thing to work up another beresy 
trial. Yet last year he was most seriously 
concerned because Prof. Smith made of 
Eber an ‘‘ ethuological abstraction.” 

Here is the end, whatever may come 
hereafter, of the first great contest for 
liberty of thought in the last stronghold of 
confessional orthodoxy ia Scotland. Prof. 
Bruce, whose views are nol a whit behind 
those of Prof. Smith, retains his place asa 
teacher in a church college, avd Prof. 
Smith bas all the liberty he could ask for 
to prosecute his biblical studies and publish 
the results. If the present temper of the 
Church continues, as it almost certainly 
will, we may look soon to see him restored 
to a place of honor in the Church’s ins‘itu- 
tions. Dr. Begg and bis sympathizers will 








PENDENT. 





Zion, wiser men and as good will only see 
in the a another triumph for living 
faith. 








SNUBBING THE NEW YORK 
DOCTORS. 





Ir will, doubtless, be safé to say that the 
physicians of New York are not inferior 
in ability and skill to those of any other 
state in the Union. There are, doubtless, 
as many thorough specialists, as many men 
who are an honor to the profession and who 
have advanced its attainments and suc- 
cesses, in New York as anywhere else in 
the country. They are not a body of men 
to be lightly despised. 

The New York State Medical Society bas 
lately modified its rules of professional 
cliquette, so as tonllow its members, on the 
ground of humanity, if not courtesy, to 
consult with educated and competent 
physicians who are called not of their own 
body—that is, with homeeopathic physicians. 
There is no state, perhaps, in which the 
hom«opathic physicians are more numer- 
ous or in which there is a beuer basis for 
judging whether or not they are quacks to 
be spurned, The New York Medical] Society 
has decided that they are not necessarily 
quacks and that, when occasion calls, con- 
sultations may be held with them 

But the American Medical Association, 
that met last week at St. Paul, Minn., re- 
fused to admit delegates from the New 
York State Medical Society; not because 
there was aby irregularity or uncertainty 
in their appointment, not on the ground of 
sy objections to the delegates themselves, 
but solely because the Society has recently 

adopted this rule, which permits its mem 
bers who belong to the “‘ regular ” school of 
physicians, in their discretion to consult 
with homeopathic physicians, and, by so 
doing, to recognize them as physicians, 
learned in the nature and treatment of the 
various diseases to which human flesh is 
heir. This is the whole offense for whose 
commission these delegates were exe 
cluded. 

It is not vecessury, in order to judge of 
this action, to settle the question whether 
the ‘‘regular” or the homeopathic school 
of practice is the betterone. It is a mere 
question for common sepse, and, exercising 
that common sense, we take the liberty 
of saying that the ‘ regular” doctors who 
met at St. Paul did a consummately silly 
thing, and thereby exposed themsecives to 
the ridicule of all sensible people, when 
they voted to exclude the delegates of the 
New York Medical Society, for she reason 
assigned. It is too late in the day to pro- 
ascribe all homeopathic physicians as mere 
“quacks.” There may be homceoputhic 
quacks, as there area great many “‘allc- 
pathic” ‘‘quacks”; but homeopathy as 
a school of mediciné has, in’ this coun- 
try and in Europe, reached the grade of 
scientific respectability and has its share 
of the confidence and patronage of the 
general public. This is the fact, whether 
the ‘‘regular” doctors like it or not, and 
they cannot change the fact by turning up 
their noses in contemptuous sneers. The 
beiter way is to accept the facts and 
treat their homeopathic rivals with 
professional courtesy and decency. Dr. 
Gray, who has just died in this city, was a 
homeopathist, and few meu ever had a 
larger experience, a more extended prac- 
tice, or greater success in the treatment of 
disease. It will hardly do to say that Dr. 
Gray was simply a medical humbug, and 
that all his patients were humbugged by 
him for nearly fifty years. 

It will help not a little to this conclusion 
if such men as compose the American Med- 
ical Association will inform themselves 
that the homeopathy of 1882 is a very dif- 
ferent thing from that of 1840 and 1850. 
It has become broader and, iv the hands of 
its best representatives, has given up many 
crudities and some absurdities of Hahne- 
mann. The infinitesimal theory has well- 
nigh passcd away and the pharmacy of the 
homeopathist includes very nearly the 
same drugs as that of the ‘‘regular” and 
administered in similar doses. Peihaps the 
members of the American Medical Associa- 
tion may recall that their own practice has 
changed very much also within a genera- 
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they may mourn the lost purity of their | WHAT “THE EXAMINER” DOES 


NOT ENOW. 


WE owe The Examiner an apology for 
having unwarrantably assumed that it was 
aware of certain facts that are quite familiar 
to most intelligent Baptists. We quote 
from its issue of last week: 

‘* Every now aud then THE INDEPENDENT 
tell us something about the Baptists that 
we fever heard of before. It now says: 
‘The Examiner knows that some of the 
ablest of American Baptists have agreed 
that a form of infant consecration would 
be acceptable to them. And it is plain as 
daylight that, if a Pedobaptist body yields 
the point that the sprinkling of infants is 
not baptism under the Abrahamic cove- 
pant, but only a form of consecration, it 
has yielded everything.’ Thisis what THE 
INDEPENDENT says, and Zhe Hxraminer 
says it knows no such thing as is here said 
it knows. The knowledge of such un agree- 
ment has not come to us, and we have no 
reason to believe that it was ever entered 
into by any number of the ablest of Ameri- 
can Baptists or of Baptists that were not 
so able. It would not help them a whit to 
make infant baptism ‘a form of consecra- 
tion,’ rather than something said to be Te- 
quired by ‘the Abrahamic covenant.’ We 
want infant baplism in no shape, and 
nothing that can possibly be construed into 
a substitute for it.” 

As we have had occasion hefore to re- 
mark, Baptist papers are not distinguished 
for erudition in Baptist history; but we 
had supposed that The Examiner’s memory 
was not quite so poor as to facts that must 
have come to its editor’s knowledge. As- 
suming, for decency’s sake, that The Er- 
aminer is not pretending to believe that 
our word “‘agreed” applies to an ‘‘ agree- 
ment” formally made around some council- 
table, but to individual agreement with the 
proposition “that a form of infant conse- 
cration would be acceptable to them,” we 
will proceed to stir up its memory. 

But first we will remind our neighbor of 
a bit of Baptist history from the last cen- 
tury. The Sandy Creek Baptist Association. 
of North Carolina, which formerly included 
many churches of Virginia aud South Car- 
olina, is the fourth in order of age in this 
country, having been organized in 1758, 
under the leadership of the well-known and 
honored Shubsael Stearns, formerly of 
Massachusetts. John Leland, in his Vir 
ginia Chronicle, quoted in Benedict’s*‘ His- 
tory of the Buptists,” p. 686, mentions the 
prevalence, in former times, iu this associa- 
tion, of the custom of ‘‘ devotivg children.” 
He says: 

“This rite they founded on the circum- 
stance of parents bringing little children to 
Christ, etc. It was thus performed: As 
soon as circumstances would permit, after 
the birth of the child, the mother carried it 
to the meeting, when the minister either 
took it in his arms or laid his hands on it, 
and thanked God for his mercy. and in- 
voked a blessing on the child, at which 
time it received its name. This rite, which 
was by many satirically called a dry christ- 
ening, “prevailed not only ip the Sandy 
Creek Association, but in many parts of 
Virginia.” 

Wayland, in his ‘**Principles and Prac- 
tices of Baptists,” refers to the fact that it 
has come to his knowledge that a practice 
of Infant Dedication has prevailed among 
the Welsh Buptists, and he had heard that 
it was in use among some of the Baptist 
churches in Germany. Wayland also men- 
tions that the Baptist missionaries in Bur- 
mah (and they were among ‘‘thie ablest of 
American Baptists”) at one time adopted 
the practice ‘‘ of holding a prayer-meeting 
shortly after the birth of a child, to ask 
for it the blessing of the Saviour and in 
a special manner to consecrate it to God.” 
It was purely a voluuvtary service, and 
seems innocent enough, even Jaudable; but 
the missionaries feared that the converts 
would mistake it for an ordinance of 
Christ and abandoned it. 

One of the most honered of Baptist 
leaders, the distinguished Dr. Fuller, of 
Baltimore, was accustomed, at one period 
of his life, to use a form of infant dedi- 
cation. It was introduced iv the chamber 
of the mother, not in the public sanctuary; 
but it was a real dedication, with solemn 
promises by the parent.and fervent prayer 
by the pastor. We believe he abandoned 
the practice, in deference to the fears of 
his brethren, who predicted it would -lead 
to infant baptism. Whether Dr. Fuller 


took the practice from that of the Virginia 
Baptists of the preceding century or 





tion, Oliver Wendell Holmes beiug wit- 
ness. 


whether it grew out of his own sense of 
its vecessity we do not know, 
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A little less than two years ago a Congre- 
gational clergyman proposed in our columns 
that there be a compromise entered into 
between the Baptists and the Congregation. 
alists, by which the latter should give 
up infaot baptism and both bodies should 
accept a form of infant consecration with- 
out the use of water. Prof. Heman Lin- 
coln, D. D., oneof the “* ablest of American 
Baptists,” wrote us an article on the sub- 
ject, which began with these words: 

“The article by Rev. E. P. Baker, iv the 
last number of your paper, was read with 
sipcere pleasure by many Baptists. It 
suggested a basis of uvion between Congre- 
gationalists and Baptists by a mutual com- 
promise, which, unlike most sehemes of 
uuion, is neither illusive nor impossible.” 
Professor Lincola then gives in support of 
the proposition many cases of infant dedi- 
catiou, distinct from infant baptism, in the 
Early Christian Church; Gregory, Chrysos- 
tom, and Augustine, formatiy dedicated by 
theirmotbers, Nonna, Anthusa,and Monica, 
but not baptized till they were of age, and 
asks: ‘‘Is not the example of such mothers 
a good one to follow in our day?” ‘‘If in- 
fant baplism,” he continues, ‘‘ were ex- 
changed for infant dedication, the chief 
barrier between Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalisis would fall.” He recognizes the 
difficulty there would be in persuading 
Baptists to accept a public dedication of in- 
fants, from their instinctive dread of any- 
thing that might seem a stepping-stone to 
infant baptism; but he says: ‘‘ They may 
soon discover beauty and fitness in a serv- 
ice which publicly confesses a duty, with- 
out creating achurchly riteor perverting a 
divine ordinance.” 

We would not need to go outside of this 
Metropolitan District to find living Baptist 

divines who have themselves performed a 
service of infant consecration and approve 
of it, although we may not be able to quote 
their published utterance on the subject. 
It isnot an unknown thing for the subject 
to be discussed in Baptist ministers’ meet- 
ivgs, with approval. 

Will The Heaminer please not forget to 
inform us whether we have given it any en- 
lightenment? 





FAITH IN FOREIGN MISSIONS NOT 
DECLINING. 


PRESIDENT WASHBURN opens a very 
grave subject in his article on the first page 
of this number, a subject which touches 
the very life of our Churches. His is not 
the view of a pessimist; and his years of 
service in the foreign field, his excellent 
opportunities of ascertaining the feeling of, 
at least, the Congregational churches, and 
his earnest desire for the success of foreign 
missions entitle him to be heard with the 
most respectful attention. He believes there 
is a decline of faith and interest in foreign 
missions and he is of opinion that this 
failing interest is due to a “‘ decline of faith 
and spiritual earnestness in the churches.” 

Our observation on both these points 
leads us to differ from President Washburn. 
To us it is « matter of surprise and encour- 
agement that, under the circumstances, the 
increase of foreign mission receipts bas been 
so large and so constant in the last thirty 
yeurs referred to by him. Let us sce what 
this increase has been. Dr. Dorchester 
gives atable of income by decades, from 
1810, which is most instructive. Beginning 
with $206,210 in the decade closing with 
1819, the total receipts advanced every ten 
years, as follows: 





Year. Amount. 
1829. $745,718 
JGBB..... .cccc-ccccccccccccescoccccoccs 2,885,839 
BOOB... ccccccccccccoccccescoscsceccces 5,078,922 
WBBan.cccce cocccccccccescccccccosces 8,427,284 
1869... e - 18,074,120 
WB veo ccosnccevegseesncesccensccoané 24,861,482 


This shows that the almost uniform rate of 
increase in the last thirty years is little less 
than a doubling every ten years. We might 
very reasonably expect to find a falling off 
in this rate from 1859 to 1879. The war and 
its effects were most keenly felt by the 
Churches, which have endured the strain of 
heavy special demands upon their treas- 
uries. Look at the extensive work among 
the Freedmen, consider the wonderful in- 
crease of our population by immigration 
and the immense sums required to provide 
churches and missions for it, and note 
the millions which have gone to colleges 
and schools. Is it not rather av indication 
of increase of interest and faith in foreign 
missions that such immensé and continually 
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increasing sums of money have been 
diverted to their support? 

We believe that, so far from there being 
a decline of interest and faith in foreign 
missions, the people generally never had sb 
intelligent a view of the whole subject; 
never were more thoroughly convinced of 
their obligation to the heathen; never were 
more ready to pour out their treasures for 
the sending of the Gospel to them; never 
produced so many able and devoted mis- 
sionaries as at the present time. If there 
were a falling off of interest, there would 
quickly follow a decease of contributions; 
if there were a Jack of faith in foreign mie- 
sions, that lack would show itself most un- 
mistakably. The state of belief on this 
question is indicated by this remarkable 
fact, that whereas secular journals and re- 
views were continually writing of the fail- 
ure of results in India, China, and else- 
where, ft is ovly semi-occasidvally now that 
such views are expressed and they never 
cause alarm. 

We do not have, except from Central 
Africa, such romantic stories of missionary 
adventure as we used to. Everybody knows 
a great deal about all missionary peoples, 
and news from the field does not conse- 
quently appear as novel as it used to. It 
would, therefore, follow, unless there was a 
better understanding of the nature and re- 
sults of missions, a more adequate sense of 
obligation on the part of the Cburches, that 
the interest and the contributions would 
rapidly fail. On the contrary, there is a 
spirit of determination, of enterprise, of 
self-sacrifice evident in the attitude of the 
Churches, which means that, though 
missionary udventures and discoveries and 
successes may have lost the freshness they 
once had, when missiouary literuture was 
menger, there is no thought of slackening 
in effort. Inthe last ten years denomina- 
tion after denomination (some very small 
and obscure) has organized its foreign 
mission board and seut out its mission- 
aries, feeling that it must take part in the 
grent work of converting the world. Not 
only are American Churches rejoicing over 
increased receipts; but English societies, 
almost without exception, report, this 
year, a considerable gain in incomes. The 
Free Church of Scotland never had such a 
full treasury and it never had so many 
candidates for missionary posts. 

As to the larger proportion of legacies 
we think that this is a proof of increased 
interest and faith in missions. President 
Washburn speaks of it as representing the 
feeling of a generation ago. This, it seems 
tous, could bardly be. Men will not leave 
their money to objectsin which the general 
sentiment around them has lost faith and 
interest. A legacy received this year 
represents not merely ‘‘ the feeling of a past 
generation,” but quite as much that of one 
yearago. The hundred thousand dollars 
just received by Robert College represeuts 
pot merely Mr. Robert’s love for the in- 
stitution at Constantinople, when he made 
his will; but that which he felt just before 
he died and we presume that of his chil- 
dren. These large donations seem to us 
to indicate a living faith and interest. 

We do uot, though we differ from Presi- 
dent Washburn, wish to intimate that there 
is not much in his article which may be 
pondered with profit. It contains cautions 
which ought to be heeded. 





RUM AND CIGARS. 





Tue General Deficiency Bill which was 
under discussion in House of Represent- 
atives last week contained a paragraph re- 
lating to the expenses of the Yorktown 
Centennial Commission that led to a spicy 
debate. The total amount of the deficiency 
to be supplied was $32,328; and Mr. Hol- 
man objected to the bill, because the Con- 
gressionnl Committee had acted without au- 
thority of law in incurring these expenses. 
He declared that the trip to Yorktown had 
been a junketing operation and the Com- 
mittee ought to produce a bill of items, so 
that the House might vote intelligently on 
the subject. In the course of the debate, 
Mr. Cobb, of Indiana, sent up to the Clerk, 
to be read,.an itemized account of all the 
expenses of tke entertainment, including 
goods furnished Ly the firm of R. W. & H. 
L. Smith. These supplies were used on the 
steamer between the City of Washington 
and Yorktown and at Yorktown. The bill 
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forrum and cigars contains the following 
items: 










O gations Madeira. ..................++ $54 00 

2 dozen cases same... ...........++++- 24 00 

8 gallons cabinet sherry............. 48 00 

2 dozen sherry............... 24 00 

10 gallons American sherry. . 4500 

15 gallons 18380 brandy... . 225 00 

5S gallons pale brandy. 50 00 

5 gallons dark brandy. 50 00 

5 gallons port wine. 30 00 

2 cases whisky......... 24 00 

180 cases champagne win 3,900 00 
25 cases Frousac claret 250 00 

15 cases P claret............ 150 00 

8 cases Burgundy... .......-.++--s00. 45 00 

5S cases Rhine wine............ .....+ 65 00 
VURSED BRNNNTEG, 5. . cicvcccicecccdesece 70 00 

66 gallons whisky................ .... 840 00 

5 barrels bottled beer............... 62 50 
Scases Apollinaris..................+ 62 50 

2 barrels Bass’s ale.............0.0+++ 40 00 

8 bottles American bitters.......... 3 00 
DMT ORM NOR. ciii 5055 cde seseesiives 8 00 

8 cases Congress water,,............+ 18 00 

2 cases Old Tom gin..............000+ 25 00 
gcc ccccesccecdnonssesess 400 00 
3,600 Concha. cigars...............0se0s055 504 00 
2,000 Londres cigars .................s.s08 840 00 
1,500 domestic cigars... .........000. 000+ 120 00 
ee sn, , , nS 45 00 

6 gallons A brandy................... 450 

4 gallons Scotch whisky.. a onubpnelen 80 00 
Se ikncnieecsstscrcascssccc 2 50 

1 bottle Scotch seers esedipiukes 250 

3 boxes lemons. . evcccccsseccooness , 88 OO 
ee 600 
a 5 00 

Rt batrchandshatertpebsveccckaes 12 00 
i vccdecsiscccccscccscocvess 12 50 

7p ds Gravely tobacco........... 11 20 

1 gross fine-cut.............00eeeeeeees 9 00 
1,000 Lone Fisherman cigarettes........ 6 00 
1,000 Richmond Gem cigarettes......... 6 50 


2 bar-tenders, five days, $3each.... 380 00 





We hope that our readers will not hastily 
pass over these items. They should be 
studied, at least, sufficiently to show the 
outlines of the disgraceful picture which 
they present. The Committee expended 
pearly seven thousand dollars in that York- 
town trip on vaiious kiods of wines, 
brandy, whisky, and cigars. We do not 
wonder that the passengers needed to drink 
up three cases of Congress water. The only 
wouder is that uny committee appointed by 
Congress could so disgrace themselves, dis- 
grace the celebration, disgrace the country, 
and so offend the moral sense of all right- 
thinking people, as was the fact, according 
to the above figures. The abuse was a 
monstrous one, and the bacchanalian 
revelry, amid so much guzzling and smok- 
ing, presents a spectacle alike disgusting 
and demoralizing. We are glad that the 
itemized account has been published, that 
the people may see what some congressmen 
cxn do. We believe in patriotism, but not 
of this sort. 

The excuse offered by a Congressman 
that, if we entertain visitors from abroad, 
we must entertain them according to their 
own customs, is cowardly and untrue. All 
this rum and cigars was not for the twenty 
Frenchmen invited, but chiefly for the 
carousing crowd that accompanied them. 
If evidence beyond the amount of poisons 
consumed is desired, it is enough to hint at 
the similar and most untimely provision” 
for the Congressional Committee and their 
attendants who went with Garfield's body 
from Washington to Cleveland. The moral 
sense of the country requires that the na- 
tion shall not pay for the sprees of its 
legislators and their bumming hangers-on. 





GOOD READING FOR MR. CAM- 
ERON. 





Ex-ATTORNEY-GENERAL SEaAR’s letter, 
addressed to Mr. Cooper, the chairman of 
the Republican State Committee of Penn- 
sylvania, ought to awaken some “sober 
second thoughts” in the mind of Senutor 
Cameron, and will do so, if he is not polit- 
ically demented. The occasion for writing 
the letter is the call issued by Mr. Cooper 
for the delegates to the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion to reassemble for the purpose of nom- 
inating a congressman-at-large in place of 
Thomas M. Marshall, who has declined to 
accept the nomination tendered to him. 
Mr. Sear was « member of this convention 
avd was chosen to preside over its deliber- 
ations, and was presumably at the time in 
sympathy with its action and certainly was 
notin open rebellion against the political 
contro! und management of Senator Camer- 








on. 
Mr. Sear, in his letter, informs the chair- 





man of the Republican State Committee 
that he shall not obey the call for a re- 
assembling of the convention and expresses 
the hope that the other delegates will take 
the same course; and for this purpose he 
assigus several reasons. One reason is the 
fact that the Harrisburg Convention, when 
it adjourned, adjourned sine die and gave 
no authority to anybody to reassemble it 
for any purpose. Another reason is the 
fact that, if this convention is to be re- 
assembled, the state committee should bave 
been called tugether to consider and act 
upon the question, and the call should have 
been issued by the authority of the com- 
mittee, and not simply that of its chuir- 
man, whom Mr. Sear styles Cameron's 
‘‘ chief hepchman.” A still further reason 
is given in the fact that, according to the 
principles laid down in the platform 
adopted by the Harrisburg Convention, 
delegates to another convention, if held, 
should be elected by the Republican voters 
iv the several counties of the state, and not 
be the appointees of pucked Cameron com- 
mittees, as for the most part was the fact 
with the delegates to the Harrisburg Con- 
vention. And another reason is that this 
call was issued by the dictation of Senator 
Cameron, who bossed the other convention 
and would boss this one, if the same dele- 
gates were to reassemble. 

Putting all these reasons together and 
looking at the critical state of Republican 
affairs in Pennsylvania, Mr. Sear, nominal- 
ly writiug to Mr. Cooper, but really intend- 
ing bis words for the reading of Senator 
Cameron, informs the latter that the time 
has come when the Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vapia will not and should not submit any 
longer to his political dictatorship. Though 
claiming to be a friend of the Senator 
and willing to co-operate with him io all 
appropriate political methods, he does not 
propose to be his mere tool or blindly fol- 
low his bidding. On this poivt he uses 
plain words. He says that Senator Cameron 
is ‘‘ the objective point of the Independ- 
ent revolt and against hie political meth- 
ods the opposition is organized.” He de- 
clares that Cameron’s “demonstrations of 
arrogance are offensive to every Republic- 
an of mauly spirit” and his “izst demon- 
stration proves that, if the party is to live, 
it can be only by crowding such imperious 
rulers to the rear.” He proposes to strike a 
blow for freedom against “ the.dictation of 
party usurpers” and compel a submission 
to the will of Republican voters, ‘ascer- 
tained in a way to secure a fair and honest 
expression of that will. 

Mr. Sear concludes bis letter by suggest- 
ing a plan for extricating the Republican 
party of Pennsylvania from existing com- 
plications. On this point he says: ‘‘ The 
emergency is unusual and the action must 
be heroic, Let there be a convention culled 
by the committees of both divisions, to 
which the candidates should assent, with 
delegates elected by the people, as they 
nominate their senators and representa- 
tives, to meet about the Ist of September, 
and nominate a ticket for their choice from 
the present nominees.” This is substantial- 
ly the suggestion which THe INDEPENDENT 
made last week. There may be difficulties 
in putting this plan into practical opera- 
tion; yet it is this plan or defeat to the Re- 
publican party. The Cameron ticket, go- 
ing into the contest under his lead, is 
doomed; and there is no probability that 
the Independents, working by themselves 
would carry the state. The Democrais, 
under these circumstances, would bave an 
easy victory. Good sense dictates that the 
Republican voters of Pennsylvania should 
act together; and, if Senator Cameron 
stands in the way of harmony, as seems to 
be the fact, then throw him overboard, as a 
political Jovah. 








Now that The Congregationalist has accum- 
plished the task of showing how few Con- 
gregational ministers of heretical or ques- 
tionable views have dared to face an installing 
council, will it pot add a study of the question 
how far the Episcopal Church has been a 
refuge for those who were brought up as Con- 


gregationalisis, bat were repelied from it by~ 


the doctrinal intensity which bas attempted to 
control the denomination, Not to go far from 
Boston, we refer to such men as Dr. Molford 
and Phillips Brooke’s assistant rector, and « 
former editor of The Congregationalist, wha 
has gone over to “the roomiest Church iy 
America.” 
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Elitorvial Aotes. 

Tue Republicans of Obio last week held 
their state convention for the nomination of 
state officers to be elected this Fall. The Sec- 
retary of State, a judge of the Supreme Court, 
aud a member of the Board of Public Works 
are the only state officers to be elected. The 
main difficulty which confronts the Repub- 
licans grows out of the attitude of the Ger- 
mans, on the one hand, and that of the Probi- 
bitionists, on the other, in regard to the tem- 
perance question; and from this source the 
Democrats, who have always been the rum 
party, hope to achieve a victory. The Consti- 
tution of Ohio provides that “ no license to 
traffic in f{utoxicating liquors shall hereafter 
be granted in this state; but the General As- 
sembly may by law provide against evils result- 
ing therefrom.” What the Prohébitionists 
want is a probibitory law, forbidding the traffic 
altogether ; yet, politically considered, they are 
a mere fragment of the legal voters. Such a 
law would be strongly opposed by nearly all the 
Germans in Obio, who, as a rule, are Repub- 
licans, and much more numerous than the Pro- 
hibitionists. The ground taken by the Repub- 
Mean Convention is that the coustitution of 
the state should be amended so that the legis- 
lature of the state can tax the traffic in Intox- 
icating Hquors and make it bear its share of 
the public burdens. This wonld be virtually 
a regulation of the traffic by a license system. 
‘This is what was attempted io the Pond Bill, 
which the Supreme Court of Ohio pronounced 
unconstitutional. Looking at the facts pre- 
, Cleely as taey are, we do not well see bow the 
Convention could bave better met the difficul- 
ties of the situation than it bas done. No po- 
litical convention having even the faintest 
chance of success can be expected to take a 
ground that will be certain to defeat the tick 
et nominated; and we think that the Pro- 
hibitionists, who are generally Republicans, 
will be wise to content themselves—at least, 
for the presevt—with the action of the 
Convention and help to elect the tickets. 
They certainly will not be wise in virtually 
alding the rum party in Ohio. [ff their 
principles are ever to triumph in Obio, 
it must be through the ascendency and not by 
the defeat cf the Republican party. They 
have nothing te hope from the Democrats 
aud nothing to gaift for their cause by indi- 
rectly helping them into power. We believe 
in the principles of the Prohibitionists ; but 
when, in the existing state of public senti- 
ment, these principles cannot be put into 
practice, then we believe in doing the next 
beat thing, which is to regulate the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors by a stringent license 
law, Which will restrain the evil and make the 
tiaffic yield a revenue to the state. This 
strikes us as being common sense. 





Tue primary idea of those who advocate a 
reform iu the Civil Service of the country is to 
divorce all the subordinate appointments to 
office from party politics, and place them ex- 
clusively upon the basis of ascertained qualifi- 
cations and good personal character. Public 
offices, according to this theory, are not to be 
used as rewards for party services or as the 
means of party power. They do not belong 
to the party in power for any such purpose. 
They are created for the public benefit and 
appviniments and promotions should be made 
solely wilh reference to thisidea. This is the 
doctrine of the Civil Service reformer, and, for 
the purpose of putting it into practice, he pro- 
poses a system of competitive examinations as 
the most feasible method of settling the ques- 
tion of qualificatioa in the outset, and perma- 
nency in the tenure of office unless the in- 
cumbent be ~emoved for reasons relating to 
the office itse:f aud his discharge of its duties 
and having nothing to do with the question of 
his party politics. The “spoils system,” on 
the other hand, iguores this whole theory, from 
beginuving to end, and treats the offices of the 
Government as so much party capital, belong- 
ing exclusively tothe party in power and to 
be used to perpetuate ite own power. These 
theories are as wide apart as the poles. ‘Ihe 
statesman, whose main idea is to promote the 
public good, advocates the one ; and the mere 
politician, whose great purpose is to runa 
“machine”? in bis own interests, rather than 
those of the general public, advocates the 
other. The question for the people to decide 
is, whether the view ofthe etatesman or of the 
mere politician shall control the civil service 
of this country. This question is second to no 
other. 


CoLonsL Biss, of this efty, one of the law- 
yers employed by the Government in the 
‘*Star-route’’ cases, consumed ten hours in 
stating these cases to the jury as the Govern- 
ment expected to show them by the evidence. 
He carefully explained to the jury the law 
under which the indictwents had been framed 
aud tben gave s minute detail of the various 
devices which bad been resorted to by the 
accused parties for the purpose of defrauding 





the Government, and of the acliovs of these 
parties in carrying out the fraudulent con- 
spiracy, paying special attention to General 
Brady and ex-Senator Dorsey, who, according 
to the statement, figure as conspicuous man- 
agers in this great game of villainy. The case 
against the parties indicted, as presented by 
Colonel Bliss, is a very strong one; and, if the 
evidence shall sustain the opening to the jury, 
if is difficult to see how there can be any 
doubt as to the character of the verdict. 
These parties bave resorted to all sorts of tech- 
nicalities and quibbles to escape the ordeal of 
a trial, and have managed to postpone it for 
months; yet now, by the diligent persistence 
of the counsel for the Government and the 
rulings of Judge Wylie, they are, at last, com- 
pelled to face the music before a jury of their 
country. We have no other wish than that 
simple, straightforward, impartial, and uore- 
lenting justice should be done. That stu- 
pendous frauds bave been committed can 
hardly be doubted ; and, if the indicted parties 
are the rascals who have committed these 
frauds, then let them take the consequences 
in the full punishment of the law. The former 
position of some of them adds aggravation to 
their offense. 


Tue Charleston News, referring to the con- 
sequences that would ensue if the Repub- 
licans should gain the political control “of 
South Carolina, and, by implication, admitting 
the election frauds perpetrated by the Demo- 
erats to keep themselves fu power, proceeds 
to say: “The white people, therefore, have no 
choice but to take every advantage that the 
law can be made to give them. They mean to 
retain control of the state, because they can- 
not afford to be taxed to the starv- 
ing point and be left. without the safety 
of person and property that Democratic rule 
gives them.’’ The underlying theory of this 
statement is that the Democrats of South 
Carolina, though a minority of the legal 
voters, having gained thecontrol of the state, 
are determined to retain that control, and, to 
this end, mean ‘‘to take every advantage that 
the law can be made to give them.’’ The 
practice under this theory, as the facts show 
and the News well understands, is a wide- 
spread and systematic organization of fraud 
in conducting elections, asa substitute for the 
rife clubs and bulldozing of other days. 
Tissue ballots, false counting, and false re 
turns take the place of the Ku-Klox Klans 
and do the work quite as effectually. It is 
easier to cheat the “ Niggers”’ than to shoot 
them. Less fuss will be made about it and 
the General Government will have less oppor- 
tunity to interpose with its protective power 
This whole policy is radically wrong and just 
as unwise as it is wrong. What the white 
Democrats of South Carolina should do is to 
treat the colored people equitably in respect 
to their political rights, and, by seeking to 
break down the color-line in party politics, to 
divide the colored vote between the two par- 
ties. It is forthe interest of neither race that 
the two races should be politically arrayed 
against euch other. A government by the 
minority, based on election frauds, is itself 
about us bad as anytbinug well can be. 





We have mentioned the tendency to more 
conservative Christian views which is mani 
fest inthe later experience of men who in 
their youth have been leading radicals. Such 
cases will occur to all. One or two incidents 
in the life of Ralph Waldo Emerson bave come 
toour knowledge, on good authority, which 
show that he is another example of this ripen- 
ing effect of experience and years. It will be 
remembered that he withdrew from the min- 
istry, when a young man, because he could not 
consclentiously admipister the sacraments. 
Yet he attended the baptism of his own grand- 
children. A number of years agoa couple of 
very near relatives of bis, young ladies of from 
seventeen to twenty years old, attended the 
Episcopa) Church, end became interested in 
the worship there, and desired confirmation. 
Their mother consulted Mr. Emerson about it. 
He advised her to yield to their wish, because, 
said he, their religious nature was now awak- 
ened, and, if the present opportunity were not 
improved, their religious feelings might pass 
away. In accordance with this advice, the 
girls were confirmed. Another story fs now 
repeated around Boston, we understand by the 
Rev. A.J. Potter himself. Mr. Potter, who 
has just been elected president of the Free 
Religious Association, and who. bas edited 
The Index since Mr. Abbott’s withdrawal, was 
asking Mr, Emerson to write for The Indez. 
Mr. Emerson’s reply was: ‘‘I am asked to 
write for this paper and that, for this magazine 
and that review ; and, so far as I am able, I do 
so. ButI do not find myself in a frame of 
mind to write for your paper.”’ 


The Advance is .@ little modest about an- 
vouncing the spproaching change in its man- 
agement. It isknown to those concerned that 
it bas changed owners and will pass under the 
control and editorial direction of the Rey, 





‘William H. Willcox, of Malden, Mass., and 








the Rev. Robert West, now of Boston, but by 
long antecedents a frontiersman. They, with 
the help of Professor Willcox, of the Chieago 
Semipary, would give it much additional in- 
tellectual and financial strength. The Congre- 
gationalist has not had area) denominational 
rival for twenty years and % would probably 
be'a benefit all round were The Advance to take 
such a step forward as we hope this indicates. 
And this we can say with no disparagement 
of the excellent service on the paper done 
with some discouragement, by the Howards 
and Mr. Gilbert. Mr. West, who will take the 
chief editorial management, next month, was 
for four years connected with the daily press 
before entering the ministry, and while study- 
ing theology. He has been in the pastorate 
seven years, and Superintendent of Home 
Missions in the West five years. 

We bave received the order of services for 
the installation of the* Rev. Fred. A. Thayer, 
of Westboro, Mass., over the Union Cengrega- 
tional Chureb, Quincy, Ill. But the order was 
not carried out, as the Council was unable to 
agree. The vote stood 7 to 7, and it was 
agreed to advise the church to call another 
larger council to consider the matter. Mr. 
Thayer is a represevtative of what is now 
enlled Hberal orthodoxy, and occupies its 
positions on inspiration avd atonement, and 
will not dogmatically assert that those who 
have not heard of Christ in this world may 
not have their period of probation extended 
inte the next. Itis a satisfaction to observe 
that the vote was as large as it was, and that, 
too, in the conservative West, where Congre- 
gationalists feel themselves compelled to 
assert their soundness in defense against 
Presbyterian criticism. If the church docs not 
care to call another council, it will continue to 
keep Mr, Thayer asregular supply, without in- 
stallatiov. This case and that at Andover, 
Mass , last week, The Congreqgationalist already 
has to add to its list of councils, which during 
the past twenty-one years have had this dis- 
turbing subject beforethem. By the way, we 
wonder why our contemporary failed, when 
referring to the installation of the Rev. E. P. 
Parker, at Hartford, Conn., to mention hig 
name, and failed in no other case. 





WE wil), doubtless, seem to the opponents 
of instrumental worship in tbe United Presby- 
terian Church in this country predetermined 
liberals on the subject, whose opiuvion is of no 
value. Nevertheless, we may express the 
opinion that the conclusion to allow the use 
of instruments iv the worship of God has been 
come to in the Assembly by a fair vote of the 
Presbyteries and of the Assembly, though by 
a very narrow majority. There were nine 
* non liquet,”’ or what would be called blank 
votes, which, by regular rule, are counted 
with the majority, though if they had been 
cast in the negative they would have changed 
the result. The resolution of the Assembly 
declaring the proposition adopted is as con- 
ciliatory as possible, and reco ds that vo 
advantage be taken of the permission to use 
instrumental music where it will stir up strife. 
We trust the opponents of such music, who 
have now been fairly defeated after a long 
struggle, will submit quietly, remembering 
that their position fs not a gracious one. It 
is, if they persist, that of those who are not 
fighting for their own rights, but for the lib- 
erty to prevent other people from worshiping 
God after their own manner, and that after 
tbeir manner has been decided by the voice of 
the Church to be allowable. The conelusion 
of the Assembly compels no one to obey the 
injunctions of Ps. cl, but leaves the conserva- 
tives free to disobey the Bible in this matter 
all they please, while it leaves otherq free to 
obey it where it will give no offense. With 
this let the anti-organists be conteat. 





THere is startling news.from Egypt. The 
outbreak feared hes begua and. will go fur- 
ther, unless the European powers intervene 
suddenly and effectively. The reports are so 
conflicting that we do not know how many 
Europeans were killed in the attack upon 
them; but, evidently, the riotous mob had 
their own way in Alexandria, and if some vie- 
itors as well as residents were not murdered, it 
was a piece of good luck. Evidently the Khe- 
dive eannot, and Arabi Bey does not wish 
to preserve order. We hope that England and 
France, with Italy and Greece, will very speed- 
ily land all the troops necessary and arrest 
Arabi Bey, and, with a strong band, suppress the 
disorder. It {is notime for dallying with Tur- 
key. We long to see the time when the Turk- 
ish power, whether in Constantinople or 
Cairo, shall be overthrown spd a respon 
sible and firm government established by 
England or France, or both. The welfare 
of Turkey and Egypt demands this ; and so 
good an opportunity may be properly seized 
and improved. Europe bas been very, very 
patient, though massacre bas followed massa- 
cre. Now a fanatical mob in the mart of 
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‘the representatives of the greatest powers in 


the world, who have escaped only by flight; 
murdered naval officers in time of peace and 
wrecked the ships of foreign merchants. The 
opportunity should be improved, we say, to 
take possession of Egypt and govern it for its 
own good, and so for the good of the world. 


Teo and Li are the chief figures now in 
Chinese statecraft, the latter being a progress- 
ive man and the prime minister, while the 
former isa very Cato Censor; an honest, stern 
soldier, and the enemy of all innovation. Li 
bad sent students to America, had started 
railroads and telegraphs, and opened coal- 
mines, and was generally preparing bis coun- 
try to compete with foreign civilization; but 
the now ascending influence of Tso is recall- 
ing the students, and exposing them to every 
indignity, shutting up the mines on the ground 
that they disturbthe feng shui spirits and in- 
flame the pulse of the subterranean dragon, 
and produce al) sorts of direful results. Most 
unfortunately, just now, Li’s mother has died, 
and be must go into total retiremeut for two 
years, unless an imperial edict shall re- 
duce the time to sixty days, a reduction 
against which Tso and all bis followers 
will resist to the utmost. It looks very much 
asif the conservatives were going to get the 
advantage. Certainly, the returned students 
are being treated most shamefully, and the en- 
terprises set on foot by Li are made almost 
useless by absurd restrictions on the use of 
railroads and telegraphs. If, however, Tso 
succeeds, it will be a success that will end in 
nothing less than a Chinese war and the over- 
throw of his power. It was such men as Tso 
through whose stupidity the concessions to 
foreigners were extorted, and his policy will 
end in extorting still greater concessions. 
China’s safety is in the hands of men like LI, 
and the imperial dragon will find it out, if be 
stirs himself up too much. 


Ir is about sixteen years since the United 
States purchased from Russia the Territory of 
Alaska, agreeing in the treaty of purchase to 
extend to the inhabitants the operation and 
protection of our laws. The necessity of pro- 
viding some form of government for the ter- 
ritory has several times been urged upon the 
attention of Congress, and yet hitherto 
nothing has been done. Now, however, two 
bills are pending before Congress—one in the 
Senate and the other in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—that propose to establish a govern- 
mept in Alaska. The Senate bill provides for 
the full machinery of an ordinary territorial 
government, whilethe House bill provides for 
an attorney of the United States, a district 
judge, and fourcommissioners, with the powers 
of justices of the peace, to whom the manage- 
meat of civil and criminal matters in Alaska is 
to be committed for the time being. This is, 
perbaps, sufficient until the territory sball be 
further developed. The present population 
of the territory is about thirty-five thousand, of 
whom only-about fifteen hundred are white 
people. This population is now without any 
government, except such as has been extempor- 
ized by the people themselves. I! is to be hoped 
that Congress will not let this session pass 
without providing some form of government 
for Alaska. The present condition of things is 
fraught with evils of a very grave character 
among the people and is withal a disgrace to 
the United States, and certainly is not in bar- 
mony with our treaty stipulations with ,Russia 
at the time of purchase. Congress has ample 
power to supply the properremedy, and should 
do so, without further delay. 


...Tbhe Southern Presbyterian Church has 
allowed tothe colored minister, James Park, 
ordained by the Memphis Presbytery, full and 
equal rights with his white brethren, on the 
ground that there was no restriction in his 
ordination, and that he was held by his presby- 
tery minister enough to make a quorum, and 
increase the representation in the Assembly. 
But there were some strong expressions from 
the old men of the popular but detestable 
color prejadiee. Said Dr. Girardeau : 

“It will not do to admit them, either te 

equality in the social circle or in the Church. 
I will resist to the last their admission to those 
franchfses which are the peculiar heritage of 
the white man. I speak as one who has labored 
among them for years. There are six millions 
and a half of them. Now, if you admit the 
colored man to office-holding, will you not 
have to admit his family also? And soon you 
may be out voted in all our Churches, and our 
Church would be swamped.”’ 
And A. P. Smith, D.D., of Memphis, said: 
‘* My tongue would be paralyzed before I would 
invite him (Mr. Park] to preach.” It won’t be 
long after their tongues are paralyzed before 
their successors will be gled to invite the black 
man. 

..-.-Really we did not know it was soim- 
portant ; but The Observer says thatthe adop- 
tion by the Genera] Assembly of the report of 
the Committee on Theological Semivaries, 
which we printed last week, and which 





Egypt bas insulted the consulates ; wounded 


warned professors against the dangers of Ger- 
man ratiocalism, is the most important dec 
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phatic condemnation of the whole brood of 
unfledged critics, — noisy attacks on the 
verities of our faith have frightened many 
timid minds and given auch great help to 
modern infidelity No declaration of princi- 
ples so ithportant and so weighty has been 
made by the Church in this generation. It is 
a bulwark of the faith. In the schools of 
thoucht it is a challenge and a blow. Itis the 
standard which the Spirit of God has lifted up 
when the enemy was coming in like a flood.” 


The Observer is eabily gratified. The resolu- 
tion was mere words, accepted by all, and will 
afiect no change in instruction. 

«..-The substance of Secretary Freling- 
bnysen’s letter to Mr. Lowell in regard to the 
Panama Canal question is that the United 
States do not propose to regard the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of thirty years ago as applicable 
to the question or, with reference to this 
question, as of any binding force. The United 
States propose to take care of the canal, if con- 
structed, and protect it in both peace and war, 
and will not join with any European nation in 
doing the work and will not permit any such 
nation to interfere with its control. This 
comes to the conclusion of ex-Secretary Blaine, 
only by a different route of thought. 


..It isa new. thing if the Irish Catholic 
women are willing to resist the threat of ex- 
communication. This@ives great interest to 
the action of the Ladies’ Land League, of 
Cleveland, whose members have been for- 
bidden by Bishop Gilmour to continue in mem- 
bership or be excommunicated. It was 
atrocious enough for him to declare that they 
violated womanly decency by such member- 
ship, and the interdict was a piece of out- 
rageous tyranny. They have bravely stood by 
their own sense of right, without regard to 
their Bishop, and by and by}if not very soon, 
he will have to yield. 

...-The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia made short work with Mr. Reed’s 
application to have the Court rehear the case 
of Guiteau. The Chief-Justice, speaking for 
the Court, said: “In the case of Guiteau, the 
judges who listened to the argument in that 
case have come to the conclusion that they 
have exbausted their powers uponit ; that they 
have heard it patiently, fully, and fairly; and 
that a reargument would bring them to no 
other conclusion than that which they have 
slready arrived at, and they decline to reopen 
the case for argument.” 

-...-Mr, Slater has iutroduced a bill into Con- 
gress which prohibits any executive officer, 
clerk, or employé of the United States, not a 
head-of a department, to solicit, give, or re- 
ceive any mouey, property, or other thiog of 
value for political or party purposes, and makes 
a violation of the probibition .  isdeweanor 
punishable by a fine of five hu-dred dollars 
and deposition of the offender from office. 
Mr. Slateris a Democrat and we are giad to 
see that some of the Democrats think it best to 
reform our political methods. 


.-A colored man, Mr. J. R. Ballard, was 
ordained, May 20th, in St. John’schurch, Jack- 
sonville, which is called the most aristocratic 
church in the state, by Bishop Young, in the 
presence of a distinguished audience. It was 
the first case in the state that a colored man 
bas been ordained in a white church. If, now, 
acolored man can sit beside the magnates of 
Florida in the church and be bonored with its 
bigh offices, may we not hope that he will 
soon be allowed toride inthe same car with 
white people? 

....The story given by Mr. H. R. Waite, of 
the success of the experiment of Indian edu- 
cation at Carlisle might be duplicated by a 
similar story of that at Hampton Institute. 
The saddest feature about it, however, is that 
while the boys sent back to their tribes after 
three years’ education, nearly all are doing 
well, there seems almost no chance for the 
girls, except as they can be made teachers. 
Their home surroundings almost forbid their 
retaining what they have gained. 

----It is reported that another colored bos, 
residing in Brooxlyo, who bas won the honor 
by his success In a competitive examination, is 
about tu be appoiated as a cadet at West Point. 
The white aristoc: ate at West Point are said 
to bein a state uf great hurror atthe idea, It 
would be wel for them to understand that 
colored boys, with the requisite qualifications, 
have as much right to be students at West 
Point as white boys, with the same qualifica- 
tions, 

... According to Bishop Gilmour, no woman 
can become a member of the Cleveland Ladies 
Land Leaguep without a breach of “female 
modesty” and ‘‘forgettiog her womanhood” 
to an extent that merits excommupication. 
How much worse is this ladies’ ‘‘ League,” we 
would like to ask The Freeman's Journal, thac 
those Catholic Jhurch fairs which it has been 
describing, sud which send young girls selicit- 
ing through the city giv-sbeps 

---.Ex-Secretary Blaine deelines to be nomi- 
nated as copgreseman-at-large from the State 





is “‘long-neglected private affairs.’’ It isto 
be hoped that Mr. Blaine does not contemplate 
a permanent retirement from public life. He 
belongs to the class of men whom the people 
are very likely to use. 


eves The Christian Intelligencer gives the fact 
that Darwin wasa subscriber to the Boston Index 
as conclusive evidence of his infidelity. What 
is the significance of that other fact that he 
was a contributor to the South American Mis- 
sionary Society? We recall the statement by 
an ecclesiastical dignitary of the Church of 
England that nobody, of any account, had ever 
questioned the Christian faith of this “‘ holy 
man of God.” 


..We are sorry to learn that President 
Arthur has signed the bill for the distribution 
of the remainder of the Geneva Award. The 
fatal objection to the bill consists in the fact 
that it gives the money to parties for whose 
losses it was not awarded and rejects claims 
that were recognized and computed by the 
Geneva Tribunal in making the Award. It is 
difficult to conceive of £ more glaring breach 
of trust, 

--The Philadelphia Press gives the letters 
of a correspondent who has recently traveled 
in various parts of Pennsylvania, from which 
it appears that Republicans throughout the 
state are thoroughly aroused and mean here- 
after to dispense with the services of Senator 
Cameron in the management of elections. 
This correspondent says that the Independent 
movewent is gainiog strength every day. 

----Dr, John F. Gray, of this city, who has 
just died at an advanced age, was the first 
physician in this country te adopt the ideas of 
Hahnemann in the treatment of disease and 
has lived to see the school of homcopathists 
inereased to the number of eight thousand 
physicians in the United States. It is difficult 
to explain such a fact on the theory of simple 
humbug. 


-+++ The Central Presbyterian wants to know, 
on the theory that man, Adam, was created as 
a race, and not. an individual, what becomes of 
the federal headship of Adam. We are not 
aware, in the first place, that the strongest 
evolutionists would deny that there was a first 
individual man; and in the next place, we 
know of no use for Adam’s federal beadship, 


...-An astonishing and almost iucredible re- 
port reaches us of an extensive famine in the 
remote and almost inaccessible Patrick County, 
Va., where five thousand people are said to be 
actually starving from the failure of last year’s 
crops. It must be an exaggeration; but 
Virginia is atteuding to the call with evergy. 
The best preventive of a famine is a railroad. 


«+e The Methodist recalls no precedent for 
Dr. Haygood’s declinature of episcopal houors 
save that of Dr. Wilbur Fisk. It must have 
forgotten the case of Dr. John M. Reid, mis- 
sionary secretary. He was chosen Bishop of 
the Canada Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
declined to be consecrated. 


-e+-Mrs. Margaret Sillyman, who has just 
died, had been postmistress at Pottsdam, Pa., 
under Presidents Johnson, Grant, Hayes, aud 
Garfield, from whom she received successive 


appointments, and, had she lived one week’ 


loager, she would have completed twenty-one 
years of efficient service. 


.» The Journal and Méssenger says it is “* not 
of the number of those who are continually 
snuffing the breeze in order to detect and an- 
nounce heresy.” Nevertheless it has not a bad 
nose for heresy, and we remember that it+was 
the first Baptist paper that snuffed Dr. Toy. 


.. +. The Spectator, in an editorial on the Royal 
Marriage, says : ** The people are so devoted to 
the Royal Family, so glad with its griefs and 
sal with its jovs, that any account of incidents 
affecting it attracts and intereststhem.”” The 
Spectutor in not often caught in that way. 


... The Army Bill, as it passed the Senate, 
puts army officers on the retired list at the age 
ofsixty-four. This, if the bill becomes a law, 
will retire General Sherman ia-two years and 
give General Sheridan about thirteen years 
befure reaching the retiring age. 

.---The Cincinnati Commercial is quite right 
in the opinion that the Republican Party ean- 
not be ran in the Stalwart rut without bring 
wrenched into pieces. There is no surer way 
to split the party into fragmente and bring the 
Democrats luto power. 

.. -. The Senate Committee on Post-offices bas 
agreed to report. a bill which reduces letter 
postage to two cents and povides that ne we- 
papers shall be sent through the mails ‘free of 
auy postegecbarge. This is a step in the right 
airection. 

++ The Chinese of Sat Francisco contrituted 
Jest yeor $44,142.53 for the support of the city 
and stete governments: ; How mucb did the 
“ hoodiums” and the“ Sando” orators com 
tribate? 





least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 


tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired. prior to 
Junuary ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subseribers will greatly 
— us by promp!ly renewing. 

ask each subscriber to invite one or 

more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $8 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tug INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Publisher’ '& Department, 


SooTHiInG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equa uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for — ‘olds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


TRAPHAGAN. s Charnes, 
Fine Clothing | to order a specialt; unction Third 
and a enues, New Yor! Novelties and 
conten = reehy- mete O lothing, cut from 
goods s designed for fine custom trade. 


DISEASED LUNGS 
are greatly on the increase in this country. It is esti- 
mated that 100,000 dfe yearly with Consumption. 
Many fall victims through their own impredence. 
A better remedy than ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM for 
affecting a perfect cure cannot be found. Physicians 
are recommending tt. 
Sold by all Druggiats. 


AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION. 


Tuere has tly been published and distributed 
from Washington, by authority of Congress, the of. 
cial reports of the United States Commissioners at 
the Paris Universal Exposition of 1878. 

These reports show the relative merits of the varti- 
ous exhibits from all parts of the globe. 

They are published in five large and beautiful vol- 
umes, with numerous finely-engraved illustrations, 
which clearly define the various characteristic pro- 
ductions of-all the diff. ti thus rep 

In these elaborate reports we find that different 
countries excel in different things. For example, the 
Italian display of fics was pr d superior 
to anything of the kind seen elsewhere. The vases, 
toilet caskets, aud many other things were wonder- 
ful productions of Italian art. 

From Greece, Egypt, and Persia were many beau- 
tiful samples of Grafito tiles. They are used for 
halls, vestibules, fireplaces, etc. and are highly orna- 
mental. 

The reports on Textile Fabrics give England the 
preponderance over all others. The firm of Tootal, 
Broodhurst, Lee & Co., of Manchester and Bradford 
secured the grand prize medal, as won by their exhibit. 

CLOCKS AND WaTCHEs, 


The exhibits of Franceand Switzerland were very 
‘extensive and won the admiration of the jury for the 
beauty and perfection of their work. 

Clocks that run a month were numerous and there 
were several that would run a year without winding. 

There were watches that would show the difference 
of time between any two or more of the great cities 
of the world. ' 

There was one watch, no Jarger than a silver dime 
that was certifiéd to bean excellent timekeeper and 
struck the hours and half hours. In this class of ex- 
hibits America was also well represented in point of 
merit. 

The American Watch Co., of Waltham, Mass., were 
the recipients of the highest prize medal. 

AMERICAN DENTISTRY. 

The American exhibits in this department were ad- 

judged far in advance of all others and the award 


of the Grand Prize Medal was accorded to Dr. J. 
Allen & Son, of New York City. 
; SILVERWARE, 

Tiffany & Co., of New York, received the Grand 
Prize over all competitors, and were appointed Jewel. 
ers and Silversmiths to His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 

Many other exhibits of great interest, from various 





























parts of the globe, might be dwelt upon, would time | 


and space permit ; but we refer our readers to those 
volumes above named. 


R. M. WALTERS, 
Manufacturer of the Celebrated Narvesen Pianos, has 
opened a New Wareroom at 57 and 5® University 
Place, Corner. 12th Street, New York, where a large 
assortment of New and Second-hand Pianos can 
always be purchased or rented at lowest cash prices. 
Pianos also soid on 
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A STORE WORTH VISITING. 

Tue firm of Tiffany & Co. has long stood at the head 
of the jewelry and silverware estabdlishmevts in thiz 
country and their 5 roti handsome store on Untor 
Square is one o' oF 7 sone ” of New York 
City. Itis, per! Veen mo ¢ the name ot 
Tiffany isa household word, and silver, 
clocks, bronzes, and rare ann mon to the lux- 


of life, with ae the axe 
sok icone eee 


y's 
imprint is uae to insure approval of any article, 
from a diamond necklace to a ee sere It 


thd ponte who tole i mal 
e i can 


for’ their servility; b 
should convince anyone tliat 5 
only become leaders of style in thelr particular 
lines by the presence of some peculiar excellence in 
the goods they sell, and this is essentially true of Tif- 
fany & Co.'s wares. They have for years remained at 
the head of the business, and the introduction of new 
departments in their establishment has invariably in- 
d their rep i The secret of their success 
Mes tn the fact that their goods are conspicuous for 
their artistic finish and workmanbhip, which have 
caused their house to take precedence over all others. 
Fashion ts fickle, and, had not Tiffany & Co. constant 
ly maintained their reputation by careful attention to 
the details of their business, the fashionable trade 
would have betaken itself elsewhere; so thefr long 
and steady pre-eminence tends to prove that they are 
patronized chiefly because their wares are the best. 
Adetailed description of their store would be im- 
posaible, for it occupies the.whole of » yigenaue- 
ing, divided and subdivided {to various 
mehts, which are again possessed of ie 
features of interest, On the first floor are 
the wateh, jewelry; and silverware” depart’ 
ments, which, perhaps, are the most interesting 
to visitors. On the floor above, rare bronzes and 
clocks are found #@ tlt gteitése profusion, varying 
much in price, betjof the same artistic excellence. 
The third floor és devoted to pottery aud glass, while 
still above are the manufacturing departments, which 
Pek 9 5 2 mask for pee ye a pres Oe 
floor is found the stafioner. Caeicdean abed 
does an immense business. Im lettet-paper, visiting 
afd invitation cards Tiffany & Co. invariably set the 
fashion, and it is owing to them that the unobtrusive 
yet rich style of to-day prevails over the vulgar 
“splurge” add elaboration which characterized the 
visiting card and invitation of some years ago. The 
diamond department, also on the first floor, is the 
most striking of all the displays, and it is deubtful if 
so magnificent an assortment of diamonds can be seen 
at any other establishment im the country. Anattempt 
toestimate the value of the wares displayed would be 
well-nigh impossible and would probably fall fry 
short of the actual figures. Their business is steadily 
increasing, as isthe favor they find with the public. 
In mai of wedding-gifts they are li 
= ges van the 
oo. a part of the present. So 
strone ris the fash ion in this respect that many aa 
prefers small from TIFFANY's to a r an 
more expensive See from any other establishment. 
this phase uman nature rhepe, 
laughable ; but much, at the same time. owes {ts = 
to the fact as Mery ed aay Co, are unexcelled 


taste —, \~ finish of their Gane 
whether t they be of simplest or of the most rare 
— description. 


WHERE TO BUY CARRIAGES. 
AT 8 recent convention of carriage men, ina West- 
orn state, it was potlced that of te carriages and 
coupés in attendance nearly two-thirds of them bore 
rers in New Haven, Conn. 


he plates of manufactu 

This * City of Elms,” which Mr. Hubbard has appropri- 
atelycalted ‘Pi 0} La 1 wh 

mane. maa, & n iv 

and for all othe b ness pi mos! 
ph situated. Ri —™ two hot New 
York, twenty Cres 
Philadelphi 

easy of access. Ameo 


none more deserving of mention than Henry Killam 
& Co., who make a § spockelty of the finest elope ot 








ase & .— case or & box marked 








famtly carriages. They use the highest grade of ma. 
terial and labor an. be. 

ordering direct s Bn gy house. 
Their preductions consint'« of landaus, lan. 
daulets, oqeeee. oes ms of the iatest 
ail the Sr appoint ts ine in. the whole 

n eir appoin ment a) h! mn the who 
The firm anioe te eir work fully ome 





- 
familiar _ A 
go amiss in buving aban casuinges in this thriving 
New England city. 


LUNDBORG’S 
CALIFORNIA WATER, 


FOR THE TOILET AND BATH. 











Fragrant, Cooling, and Refreshing. | 





YOU APF COR” ECT. 





Is THE ONLY RELIASLE 
CLEANER and POLISHER 


of NICKEL and SILVER PLATE, 
BRASS, COPPER, PLATE-GLASS, Etc. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


HX. and P. B, THURPEB & 00., Agents, 
NEW YORK. 


USE DEVOE’s " 


-Brilliant Oil- 


pa MP’? CO., Mire’, New Yorte City. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CARPETS. 





During the month of June we will 
offer our entire stock of Carpets 
at greatly reduced prices, having 
determined to close out this sea- 
son’s selections before July 1st, in 
order to make room for Fall Im- 
portations. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Fancy Printed Percale, Cambric, and White 
Linev Dress Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs; Lawn- 
Tennis, Boating, and Flannel Traveling Shirts; 
Racket-Court and Steamer Blanket Robes; 
Robes de Chamber in Japanese Silk, Cashmere, 
and Cloth; Cardigan, Smoking, and Study 
Jackets ; Special Novelties in Paris and Lon- 
don Neck Dressings; Suspenders, Gloves, 
Umbrellas, Carriage Lap-Robes, Plush and 
Cloth Steamer Rugs, Extra Weight Plaid and 
Striped Scotch Wool Traveling Shawls, etc., 
etc. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Tue President has selected the following 
gentlemen as members of the Tariff Com- 
mission: Ex-vice President Wheeler, of 
New York, who is to act as chairmen; 
John L. Hays, of Massachusetts; Henry 
W. Oliver, Jr., of Pennsylvania; Austin M. 
Garland, of Illinois; Jacob A. Ambler, of 
Obie; John 8. Phelps, of Missouri; Robert 
P. Porter, of the District of Columbia; John 
W.H. Underwood, of Georgia; and Dun- 
can F. Kenner, of Louisiana. 

Senator Morrill, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, expresses the follow. 
ing opinion in regard to this selection: 
“The Commission is composed of gentle- 
men of high character, and in that respect 
is sutisfactory. There are probably uot 
less than four men on it who would be 
called revenue tariff men, beaded by John 
8. Phelps, of Missouri; one or twostrongly 
protective men; two or three moderately 
so; and the balance would probably be io 
favor of reducing the revenue to the proper 
wants of the Government, without injuring 
the business interests of the country.” 

‘The specific task assigned to this Com- 
mission is to examive our present system of 
tariff Jegislation and ascertain in what re- 
spects it needs revision, especially with 
reference td a reduction of turiff duties, so 
that the Government will collect less tariff 
revenue from the people. The current 





fiscal year will show a surplus of revenue 
amounting to about $150,000,000, which has 
been ot will be disposed of im payments upon 
the public debt. Is seems to be conceded 
on all bands that it is not wise to collect so 
large a surplus beyond the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government, There is no 








necessity for paying off the public debt at so 
rapid arate. Fifty or seventy millions of 
dollars paid annually would be abundantly 
sufficient for all practical purposes, and far 
better -for the industrial interests of the 
country. 

How, then, and where shall tariff taxes 
be reduced so as to collect less revenue, 
and at the same time avoid such changes 
as would be likely to disturb the great 
system of manufactures which has been 
fostered avd promoted by the present 
tariff? This is the main question before 
the Commission; and the success of its 
labors will depend largely upon the wis- 
dom with which it deals with this ques- 
tion. The people of the United States are 
not at all prepared to abandon the prin- 
ciple of protection. The Free Trade doc- 
trinaires may spout as much as they please; 
and yet the practical and sober sense of the 
peuple is vot with them on this subject. 
This sense the Commission must both rep- 


resent and respect, or fail altogether. 
hh 


THE CASE OF MR. HUTCHINSON. 


THe New York Stock Exchange lust 
week expelied Mr. William J. Hutchinson 
from the board of brokers, ou the charge 
of having dealt dishonestly with one of his 
customers. The Governing Committee, 
having examined the cuse, came to the con- 
clusion that the charge was true, and that 
for this reason Mr. Hutchinson had justly 
forfeited bis seat as a member of the board. 
The Stock Exchange has rules of commer- 
cial honor by which its members are to be 
governed, not only in their dealings with 
each other, but alsoin their dealings with 
their customers; and tbe only penalty which 
it can inflict for a violation of these rules is 
expulsion. Assuming the charges against Mr. 
Hutchinson to be trne, then his case was a 
very clear one for the infliction of this pen- 
alty. He had virtually confessed judgment 
against himself by refunding to his custo- 
mers the large sum of seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Appealing to the 
Exchange for vindication against dem 
aging rumors, he is answered by conviction 
and expulsion. The lesson taught by this 
action of the Stock Exchange is that it will 
not tolerate dishonesty in its members to- 
ward their customers. There are many 
sharp practices among brokers, some of 
which are very questionable on the score 
of morality; yet the Stock Exchange has 
a code of business morality, and its action 
iu this case shows that it bas sufficient 
integrity and firmness toenforce the re- 
quirements of this code. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THe supply of money continues in large 
quantities upon the market, and loaners 
realize but small compensation for the use 
thereof. The rateon ‘‘cali” for the past 
week to borrowers was 24 to 4 per cent. on 
pledge of stock collateral and 2 to 2} per 
cent, on Government bonds as security. 
Time loans were merely nominal, as no 
disposition was manifested to tie up moncy 
for any length of time, anticipating a pos- 
sibility of av increase in rates, arising from 
the large and continued exports of gold. 
Prime mercantile paper was sold at 4} and 
54 per cent., according to the date of ma- 
turity. 

U. 8S. Bonps.—The condition of the 
Government bond market for the past week 
bus been very quiet, and generally weak. 
Extended 5s, were the only bonds accred- 
ited with an advance, which was}. Ex- 
tended 6s, 448 coupons, and 4s coupon de- 
clined each 4. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 
4. Bid. 4sk’a, 
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Currency 6s, "98.132 
Currency 6s, "90.183 

There was about one million and one-half 
dollars of continued bonds, included tn the 
112th call redeemed at the Treasury Depart- 
ment during the week. 

Under the usury act passed by the State 
Legislature, and which became law by 
reason of the expiration of ten days after 
its enactment without the approval or dis- 
approval of the Governor, there is no 
longer a restriction as to the rate forthe 
usancé or forbearance of money on ware- 
house receipts of produce or loans upon 
stocks, in sums of $5,000 or upward. What- 
ever terms tay bé agreed upoii between 








borrower and lender are now made legal, 
and can be enforced at law. 

It is positively state? by the Treasury 
Department officials that the rumors that a 
large amount of spurious bonds are in 
circulation are totally devoid of founda- 
tion. In the words of Secretary Folger, 
they are “‘ the idlest stories ever staried by 
sensational gossipers.” It is somewhat singu- 
lar, to say the least, that there should be 
several millions of spurious bonds in circu- 
lation without the knowledge of the Treas- 
ury Department. So far not a single one 
has been presented for redemption. The 
bonds recovered from Doyle have all been 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

The 112th call for bonds matured on the 
7th inst. is for $15,000,000. Of the six 
previous calls aggregating about $75,000,- 
000, there are yet outstanding about $7,500, - 
000. The calls nextio order will mature on 
July 1st and August 1st. They are for about 
$12,000,000 and $15,000,000 respective- 
ly. There are still uncalled about $31,000,- 
000 extended sixes, which amount will be 
called iu before the calls for the fives begin. 

GoLp AND Sitver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York, for the 
past week were $62,006, which, with the 
amount previously reported, gives a total of 
$1,798,459 since the first of January. The 
exports for the same periods were $2,526,- 
451, and $31,673,999 respectively. 

Senor Romero, the Mexican Minister at 
Washington, has received official informa- 
tion from the Department of State of Mex- 
co, to the effect that the Mexican Congress 
has repealed the export duty on silver coin 
and on silver bullion. Among the several 
reasons which determined the Mexican 
Congress to repeal that duty is the wish to 
encourage the investment of American cap- 
ital in the Mexican mines. This act of Con- 
gress will take effect on November Ist 
pext. 

ForeIgGN ExcHancE-—The foreign ex- 
change market has been dull and quiet. 
The nominal asking quotations were $4.87} 
for 60-day bills and $4.90 for demand. 
Actual business, however, was done at con- 
cessions ranging from §c. to 1jc. from those 
figures. 

Bank Strarement.—The weekly stute- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued by 
Clearing-house for the past week wasa very 
favorable exhibit. 1t shows a gain in specie 
of $682,000, and in legal tenders of $996,800; 
an increase in deposits of $1,978,300; an ex- 
pansion in loans of $54,200, and a decrease 
in circulation of $48,100. The movement 
for the week results in a gain iv surplus re- 
serve of $1,184,225, and the banks now hold 
$5, 135,325 in excess of legal requirements. 

The following table gives figures in de- 
tail: 

Net 


Legal 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Veposits. 
New York..$10,045,000 $2,417,000 $512,000 $10,102,000 





Manhattan. 8,066,000 1,088,000 264,000  6,685.000 
Merchants’. 7.350,000 878,700 1,214,800 6,721,900 
Mechanics’. 7,886,008 1.088,000 918,000 6,991,000 
Onion....... 4,642,300 688.700 323.800  3,798.400 
America 8,782,400 1,169,700 679,100  6,409.500 
Phenix..... 3,525,000 763,000 85,000 93,305,000 
CARY .....c000- 5,568,800 8,726,700 378,000 7,302,700 
Trad’smen’s 2,828,230 261,100 87.800 1,450,500 
Pulton...... 1,587,000 538.000 151.200 1,445,500 
Chemical... 14,200,000 4,178,300 626,800 15,309,700 
Mer. Exch.. 8,956.300 576.300 818.900 3,406,<00 
GallatinNa. 4,300,600 645.190 195,300 2,517,600 
#’tch.& Dro. 1,676,800 811.400 175.200 1,656,100 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,048,000 171,000 136,000 1,090,000 
Greenwich. 1,017,300 21,400 152,500 1,000,500 
Lea. Manuf. 3,255,400 888,700 308.500 2,565,800 
Sev'nth W'd 990.300 184,800 «894,700 = 1,014,900 
St’teof N.Y. 8,975,000 535.300 262,700 3,432,900 
Amer. Ex... 12,862,000 889,000 1,891,000 10,306,000 
Commerce... 15,510,900 2,516,300 661.400 9,498,700 
Broadway.. 5.299,100 980,600 157.600 4,047,000 
Mercantile. 6,748.800 1,081.800 620.700 6,631,200 
Pacific. ..... 2,106,700 456,200 246,300 2,561,000 
Republic... 5,816,000 832,600 401,800 3,579,800 
Chatham. 3,223,000 200.500 558,800 3,344,200 
People’s 1,389,100 125,200 120,300 1,605,000 
Irving...... 3,176,006 446,800 330,700 2.997.000 
Metropoli’n 12.758.000 1.947,000 643,000 9.549.000 
Citizens’... 2,009,800 882.400 276,300 2,233,200 
Nassau..... 2.592.600 152,800 164.100 2,443,200 
Market..... 2,991,100 443.500 104.700 2.426.500 
St.Nicholas 2,329,500 307.400 80.300 1,668,500 
Shoe & Lea. 3,327,000 622,000 278.000 3,340,000 
Corn Exch. 4.890.100 208,700 195.000 3,070,400 
Continenta! 6.488.200 1,139,200 276,900 6,587,200 
Oriental.... 2,053,300 18,800 395.900 1.935.900 
Marine..... 3.540.000 587,000 209.000 3.884.900 
imp. & Tra.. 19,492,300 5,895,200 294.800 21.487.100 
Park.... .... 15,742,000 2,266,400 2,317,300 18.672.600 
Wall St.Nat. 1,278,000 290,000 55,500 1,152,600 
North River 1,251,700 21.000 214.900 1,294.000 
East River.. 1.111.800 152,500 111,500 971,700 
Fourth Na.. 17,069,600 3.083.300 1,208,900 16,400.100 
Cent. Na.... 7.794.000 740,000 1.226.000 8,041,000 
Second Na.. 8,382,000 708,000 340,008 4,124,000 
Niath Na... 6,898,800 644,000 740,600 6.719.200 
First Na.... 14:256.000 8,296,700 645.100 16.802.700 
Thica Na... 5,398.000 815.000 885,400 5,225,600 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,485,900 131,600 120,000 1,196,300 

neces 1,008,500 171,000 948,200 1,628,000 
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919.300 333,000 5,002,100 

Fifth av 2.073.500 456,300 118,100 2,226,906 
German Ex. 1,563,800 53,100 122,100 1,751,100 
Germania... 1,402,600 43,200 192,700 1,665,206 
0. 8. Nat... 3,658,300 923,500 127,500 4,127,20¢ 
Lincoln Nat. __ 914,800 139,600 96,709 882.400 
Totais.. 818,42 427,500 54,374,900 25,919,400 300,635,900 

Ine. Ine. 

Comparisons. .200 $682,000 soi 81978,300 
Cleasings, week ending. June 3d........ 507,114 08 
June 10th..... 810,788,966 bs 

Balances, week ending June 3d, «s+ 20.154 264 48 
June 106h....-. 29,158,085 06 


The directors of the Pawtuxet Bank of 
Providence, an old state institution, have 
determined to wind up its affairs, as they 
have vot secured a satisfactory profit upen 
the business done for some time past. 

Bank Stocks. The closing quotations 
for city bank shares were as peor 








. Asked, Asked. 

Awmerica.......... \ifetropolitan. maT 
American 126) Nassan........... -103 -_- 
Chemical..... — |New ‘Yo rk.. - 
eet — 'Ninth National. “i _ 
Citizens — jOrtental pb | 
Commerce, , — |Pacific. - 
Gontinental......115 _ rk. - 
Foust Nation’ Lies 125 |Phenix.. ‘ = 
Fulton. ook = |Republic — 135 
German-Am'r’n.. 9344 — |Shoe and Le’th'r. 130% — 

rmania........ - |st. Nicholas....., 125 _ 
Hanover. 1 — ‘State N.Y. 124% — 
BU cs -sapcestes — |Tradeamen’s....10? — 
Mechanics ....... li wertecen 2 tS 
Mec. Bank’g Ass.100 107 |Uni. States Nat..— 160 
Merc! or 


Srock MarKgt.—The same condition of 
quiet that has surrounded the Stock Ex- 
change for the past menth or so was strong- 
ly manifested during the past week, there 
being po business except what might be 
termed manipulation on the part of the 
— which partook of the character of 

‘bear market.” In the early dealings the 
decline was assisted by the first important 
failure that bas occurred on the Exchange 
ip the last two years, which was demoraliz- 
ing and alarming, because it was naturally 
inferred that there wonld be others to fol- 
low. The effectwas, however, that prices 
fell rapidly, and in some cases seriously ; 
but they quickly rallied when it was found 
the market was more frightened than 
necessary. The reaction was checked to a 
great extent by the circulation of rumors 
apd reports (which proved to be false) that 
severe! prominent firms were on the brink 
of bankruptcy. Toward the close of the 
week all rumors baving been dissipated, the 
market rallied, and closed with considerable 
strength. The following are the highest, 
lowest, and closing quotations of the week: 


High Low Closing 












































. €8t. eat. May 20. 
Adams Express........-----+- 72 140 1356 188 
american Express.. oe 440 «(95% «(195 O51¢ 
alton and Terre Haute.. eaee 76 2 23 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf.. 800 60% S7% 67% 
American 1 112 «42 4a 640 
Boston Air Line *2 624% 70 
RB. C. R. an 1 20 7 
ot, Coal -- 8,950 46 40 41% 
St. P., M., ++. 27,625 96% 84% 385i 
c: St. P., M., a o. “pe osee 15,070 100% 95% 98% 
Cameron m Coal... sees 200 «33 83 88 
Canada Southern. 4.515 49 4 47 
Central Pacific.. 18.000 885, 8F 87% 
C., St L. and N. Oo 900 «75% 75 Wo 
c..c., C., and Ind.. 600 «69% 865% 8bIg 
Ches. and Ohio. ° 700 «20% 2% 20% 
Ches, and Ohio, ‘ist pf. 284 281g 2H 28 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf. . 200 «23 23 23 
C.. Cus gee’ G.cccece - 2,206 7% 8 7 
- 4 120% 127% 127% 
131g 1 18146 
120 128% 12 
14984 142 (148 
lll 108 
125 120 128 
51 51 51 
20 29 20 
” Lack.. and Western. . .105, 290 120% 118 1198 
bet. ‘and Hud 104 108_)—s 108% 
Den. and Rio Grande 56% 624 544 
Dub. and 8. City, 4 84 R84 
East Tennessee...... O% «8% «8 
East Tennessee, 16 15% 16 
= and Stock S s 9 
and St. Joseph pf. £0 78 79 
Han. n Min 18 18 18 
Tilinois Central............- 134 1 138 
Ind., Bl., and W: B0% = S 82 
Lake Shore.........- ne 8B lie 
Lake E. and West.. 24% 22 
Long Island... ....+--.+-+- §8 57 54 
Louisville and Nashville. 68 61 6246 
Lou., N. Alb., and 58 57 a) 
Littie Pittsburgh % 1 1% 
Manhatten.........-+-- 59 said 57 
Manhattan Ist pf 98 98 vs 
Manhattan Reach $1 30 80 
Minn. and St. L. .......+++-++ 24 24 24 
Min. and St 1. pt 00 y § 63 6s 
Mar. an n 2d, i 
- phi bw 300 bs 44h 
Mil. and J... Shore 
~ BIEAM..... .00000+ cgecee 800 «6=—889 8 sors 
” ichigan Le ge RAY 
Yobtle ana Ohio. . 080 22 12 15% 
Mariposa... ....... ° Be 2 144 2 
Mo., K., and T....... \ 20 26% 283% 
Missouri Pacific............ . 92 £8% 90 
Morris and kssex........... 1.502 126 124 125 
Nash.. Chat..andSt. Louts, 7,800 57 52 52k 
N. J. Central..........--e00+ 83,400 68% 7 
N.Y. Central.........-....- 497 128% 127% 
N. Y. and Texas L. Co..... 4 6S 39 
N.Y. and N. Hav Svoceg 20 180 86180 180 
N.Y., L. E., and Western. 77,750 3454 ih, 3384 
WN. Y., L. E. and ‘a 300 «670 61g 
N, Y., Ont. and Western 17,024 24 tA 224 
N. Y. C., and St. . 24% 12 10 10% 
N, Y.C, and St. L. pf....... 1,800 29 27% QT 
Nor. and Western, pf . 3975 » 45 48 
’ fie ~- 54.800 4149 S8% SIG 
: yao tm 
and 
pn Trons....... 21% 70 (6g 69 
Oregon R. and N 9 135 135 135 
Ohio Central 4,0 st 1295 12 
tario i 20 «635 BS) 35% 
Pacific Mail......... 5,900 40% 8016 8014 
Phil. and Read - 68,250 545 52g ASG 
Pitts., Ft. W., t 23 3187 ##%185 = «#187 
COP.on- ree . 2408 139% 117 118 
ja, Dec., and E . 4550 Be 2A 
Quicksilver... - 1,025 ae Rg oot 
Roch. and Pitts 3 400 «2a 22% re 
Rock Island...... - 1480 12914 T2Rig = 12044 
Rich. and Dan 1.600 1024 98 28 
Rich. and W. P 20.000 = B2ig 4 59% 
Rich. and Al 550 17% i 17 
standard Mining 650 13 bt 1746 
sutro T Daccapee 3.400 cv %s 
OE. I, WES Wasccocccsoncées 20 8 8h 84 84 
Rt. UL. and San Fran.. 1,520 47% 46 4% 
St. L. and San Fran., ro) =—68 85 R5 
St. Paul, M. x 4.725 1 323 —s«S) 
Union P.. ex div... 500 «(1 10646 1 
Union b sauee® Se +. ' 107 1 
Texas and Pac’ 
abath, St. U.. and Pac... 25,094 oar ent 
om pS P., pf..... ae ‘ x. 
e ‘argo Ex............ 
Western Unton Tel......... 06,705 =x % 
United tes 148 a # 
FINANctaL Irzms.—At an'election of the 
United States Trust Company last week 
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the following trustees were elected: Daniel 1 
H. Arnold, Charles E. Bill, Wilson G. 
Hunt, Edwin D. Morgan, Jas. Low, Wm. 
E, Dodge, D. Willis James, J. Harsen 
Rhoades, te B. Williams, and George H. 
Warren. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha Railway Company hus declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
on its preferred stock. payable July 20th. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of two 
per cent. on the preferred stock, and three 
and « half per cent. on the common stock, 
payable June 28th. 

Mr. Joseph C. Barnes, of Barnes, Ban- 
croft & Co.,a large dry ds house in 
Buffalo, was, on the 9th inst., elected a 
director of the Tradesmen’s National Bank 
of this city. 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office im any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission, 





Banking. 


’ We receive deposit accounts of parties 

in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 percent per annum 

on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over, 

Nc interest on accounts averaging less than 


\ $1,000. 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Siocks and Bonds deal. in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuabl nformation 
on many subjects, can be btained by all 
desiring to mak. invéstments, or to con- 
suli its pages for an purpose. 


fuk & Hatch, 


§ Nassau Sc., N. ¥, 








BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Ireland, and Fra Great at Britain, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


United States Covenr- 
ment Gros Co., 


Incorporated March pod ae a. 





Contracting » ess with the Executive pence 
“——— of the United States Government. 
A limited ary of the 


ens vy for 7 ctus and other in- 
formation a ly rson or 


ter to 
OF TE COMPANY, 
No. 1, Eighth New York city Building, 35 Wall 
New 


— 
Subscription at ihe Offi f 
MUTUAL TRUST CO.. 115 Brondway, ** 


et J HE WEST 
ARM MORTGAGE Co. 


Pred cE ies eee . FiRSE 





of matarity in New York. 
laced. Large: 





or circular, references rinple 
PP, PERK CINE, President ; J.T. WA Vice 

en KINS, Secret ; CH. fe 
GILLETt, iN. B. HART, duditor. 





@LLiys, Boupen Q JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t.—-RewYorw , 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates ef Deposits 
issued 





Bonds and Stecks bought and seld on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securitics. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 
Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. _ Frank Jenkins. Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE GOMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 

ICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 


CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for ee 
road Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 

Towns, and Cotten, and for Railroad Companies 

and other C cme poeemene on 

WILL UCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION 7 Railroad Comeeetee oo and c.- Corpora- 
| whose property is in of Receivers or 


WILL BUY a» SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments, 


Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT. President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


The Financial “Asnotlation of Ontario 


issue Six Pen Cent. Desentures at Pan, redeem- 
ablein1,2and 3 years, and at 1, 3and 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United Btates in American 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time, subject to such changes in 
the race of interest as the profitabl ploy it of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Full particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Lonpox, CanaDA, on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director. 

JOSEPH D. SAUNBY,| EDWARD LE RUEY, 
Pres: Managing Director. — 











ident. 


GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 
Mstalelighes. os i: .6.scecscscvies .. 1857. 
REAL ESTATE 2oygit Axo sou os 
PROPERTY RENTED 23,02, 


fi 
tances made promptly. — 
T AXES and Assessinents looked after and 


LOANS soz eceem te © om of zon 








A separate corps of assistants in each department 
and our personal supervision given to all. 
,We offer our best services to the owners of property 
d by for or otherwise in Chicago and 
vicinity. 
References given in the principal Eastern cities, 
desire: d. 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


UNITED BANK BUILDINC, 
transact a Png td the 
ws 
Purchase and Sal ig OH AED. AS 
mock Exchange. Interest allowed on Deposits su 


to ot oe 
AAS. m “CALDWELL, late by vy & Caldwell. 
SILAS C. HAY, Member fF. - Stock Exchan 
L. C. WASHBURN, late ttingham & Wash 

















Parties Desirous of Déaling in 
‘ OCKS 
will do well to write to orcallon the old Banking 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL wis HOWES NEW ¥ YORK 


(Form Y). 
This house transacts a general eee Commission 


business, 
an with very tarp slowed oe ase. 4 per cent., payabie 


KANSAS cry MO.) 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
= pamereces | farmsin the best portions of Kansas 





ments write for circu.ar and full inf. 


[RE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 

New York, June 9th, 1882.—At a meeting of the 
Directors of this bank, held this day, Mr. JOSEPH C, 
BARNES was elected a Director in the place of Mr 
PRED. E. GIBERT, deceased. 








OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


HICAGO AND sree Youn, une 
RAILWAY CO., 52 WALL ST., New York, June oi 
1882.-A Dividend of TWO 
ferred Stock AND OF ONE MALY PER 
ans - the Common Stock of gg will An 
at this office on ESD 
trans aaeak an WEDNESDAY, the the 
14th inst., and re-opened on 


ML. SYKES, Treasurer. 


OMSiiwearo OF CHICAGO, SF. ,PAUL. 
Mine ee ee Tee 

New Yor« e 1th, 1882.— DIVIDEND of of 
ONE’ Pty THREE guar ARTERS PER “CENT. (1% 
cent.) upon the preferred 

















Weekly Market Review. 


(For the week ending, Friday, June 9th, 1839.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 














Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice... 84@11 
Santos, Choice to Best -- S9e@1ly 
Matceabroc se 124(@20 
Mocha.. 

ID incne daacéslandseos 84@13 
atibedctescennievedeckeeed --. 89@18 





SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... 1h bddee> 
enaarelet ~~ roranpese senteee -10 a 

Craushed., Eve cccepcorcces 
Powdered... ciate sengriniti i seis ienn — a 

GRANULATED.........cc0ccccecs seceee— @ 

WHirse.—Standard A............... -— @9 

pt ee ipknlanhine aden Q sh 

Yetrow —Coffee C....... a Seaebeege W@ Hi 

POWE sclewdiscve sccecdee sé 24@ 
MOLASSES. 

OG Re | S58. 82 @38 
* Refined....... Fedenoenoatiten -- 35 @4l 
¢ Groeery...... edecceene peseenoeen 87 44 

Porto Rico........ kbebeneeerhee aes. 45 @64 

BN MEI 6.0 é ted onpdecxonetss -.-..55 @78 

FISH. 

George’s Cod new) ver all... — — @ 86 50 

Grand Bank Uod............. ‘ ee 6 50 

Mackerel, No. 1, Mass........ $19 00 @ 21 00 

Mackerel, No. 2, Mass........ 10 00 @ 18 00 

Mackerel}, No. 8, Mass........ 9 00 @ 10 00 

Herring, per box.............- 17 00 @ 18 Ov 

SALT. 

Turk’s Islands, per bush..... ---—-@— 8 

Mediterranean,............... — — @ — 26 

Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ §$2 50 

Liverpool, ‘‘ Higgins’s, “ ——@ 250 

Liverpool, ‘‘ Phenix, “—— mw 2 


30 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Washington’s* 150 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, ** other brands “* 140 @ 1 45 





GENERAL MARKET, 


FLOUR, MKAL, Ero. 











Foor: 
Sour Extras............-. €8 50 @ $5 20 
Ddtiosesianandn etanwe 390 @ 3430 
Superfine Spring pecccccees 350 @ 425 
State Extra Brands...... - £25 @ 445 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 4 25 445 
Minnesota Clear........ —F 8 ‘a 7 
Minnesota Straights....... 720 @ 8 25 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 7@OW@ 950 
inter Wheat Seconds... 520 @ 5 40 
Ex. Amber. Ind. O.. Mich. 5 70 @ 6 0U 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 525 :@ 5 40 
White Wheat Ex...,Ind. 5 70 @ 600 
Double Extras Ohio, {nd. 615 @ 6 35 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 590 @ 620 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 625 @ 6 40 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. . 660 @ 7 25 
Genessee Extra Brands... 590 @ 610 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 700 @ 9 50 
White Wheat, Michigan... 590 @ 610 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
Ti Mesun ene «a0h seceese 310 @ 840 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 42% @ 486 
Richmond Family. evécemnee 675 @ 7 W 
Rre Fioor: 
State....... eecseacstennees BU ele 
Pennsylvania .............5 40 @ 480 
Corn MEAL: . 
Western .....ccccessoceee 390 @ 490 
Brandywine .........--- 455 @—— 
Prize Medal......... cocee 4M WM— — 
GRAIN. 
Wreat 
SC eee a7ias 1 388 
« No.3... 1 40 
Red Winter.. 
Coun: 
Mixed, new. soccsesese 1% @ — 7 
OS ee cocccee 041 — — 
White, No. eseccd-al Seese — % @ — 9% 
Oats: 
bite ...0.+0 sorceceee— OF @ — 68 
Chicago ......... cocseccsee 3D @ — 
New York.........e0.--0--— 58 @ — 1 
Rye. 
Btate.....-secccccee eee oo 904@ — 90 
Pennsylvania..........--+- .— h@ ~ RT 
BEANS: 
Mediume...... esceese» SO @ 32% 
Marrows....... dededbae te 400 ‘@ 410 
BBieo0d cove cess soveccecees 300 @ 8 65 
Pras: 
Green, 1881, @ bush........ 10 @- — 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 
DON, WO, cect aster conece 875 @ 400 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Mess, NoW........+..+0+- #20 00 @e21 00 
17 CO @ 18 00 
19 00 @ — — 
. 22 50 @ 2 530 
-NwWelys 
. 11 25 -@ 11 50 
- 11 7% @ 12 00 
— 144@ — 15 
— like — 12 
——@— 
#19 00 @E20 00 
CONDE. 0.66 cece cee cesceees--- 190 @ 2 00 
BOLD... cr eeccresccccccseseces 23 00 @ 25 00 
BED Min datctcanckecceceecance ae UE ar oF 
i biases eb 88s cca cdee 31 00 @ 82 00 
Rye Feed.......-.-0---see-++» 3 O.@ 2 50 
Oil Meal.....6 4 ccoccvecseee 34 00 @ 35 OO 
Linseed Meal..........-.---.- 32 08 33 0 
Barley Meal............--«0-. 81 O@ 3 O 





HAY AND 19% 


Shipping, per 100 Ibs...........— — @ — 65 
Timothy, prime, ver 100 Ibs... = = 85 @—9 
Clover, mixed, * 1. .— 6 @ — W 
Oat Straw. * 6. 85 @ — 40 
Long Rye Straw, 4 « ....— 70 @— % 
Short Rye acanocil “ ....— 30 @ — 58 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice. ...,....24 @25 


State Dairy, pails and tubs........ ooo SB @2A 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior........ ..... 19 @2: 
Weatern. ry. choice to fancy. oseeeeBl @223 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......15 @17 
CHEESE, 
State, Factory, fine, old......... eeseps — @11 
OT ae ee errr «10 @105 
Fair to wood.......¢..-.-.. égave bsddes a 
Ohio factory, flat fine..............00- Of@10y 
Flat, good to prime...... Sb nendsnce san 7@9g 
Skimmed creamery.. erescidvess OOS 
Full-skimmed factory, ' N€W.-..--0.e. 3@S 


EGGS. 


Long Islaud New Jerséy, aud uear-by — @26 
State and Pennsvivania............... 2 ¢ 





Weatern and Canadian.......... cooes — @235 
LARD 
Western, per 100 Ibs........... $11 75 @S1l 77% 
GF i ccvecve éseeee beehtecse --- 1100 @ 11 & 
Refined......... ocbone ‘cescoen Ah: PD 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys. dry picked............ — 15 @— @ 
Spring rire hmong Philadelphia. .— 25 @a— 38 

Ns Sr ct hn csec cece -cces6 — 12 @— 1% 

* State and Western...... -— — @— 12 
Ducks per pair.......-.sssee0s — 75 @$i 

VEGETABLES, 
Asp 8, per doz........ ... $1 50 @$2 25 
Beets, Southern, per 100 bnches, 3 00 @ 4 00 
Cabbaye, Southern, per bbl..... 2 25 @ 3 Ww 
Cucumbers, “per crate..... 100 @ 180 
Green Pease, “ per bbl....... 100 @2580 
Onions, per crate..........-.++6+ 1 50 @w 2 00 
Potatoes, State Rose, per bbl.... 5 00 @ 5 50 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbl.. 400 @ iso 
String Beans, Southern, per 4 ii 1 50 « 4 50 
Tomatoes, Southern, per crate. . 1 00 1@ 2 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
—— Russet, Roxbury.......8 6 25 @86 50 
Apples, “ "Golden........ 57% @7 30 
Cherries, Southern, per lb...... — 10 @— 15 
Strawberries, Southern......... — 10 @— 12 
Peanuts, Va., hand-pkd,per lb... — 9@— 10 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State. .......-... — t@ & 
Peaches, Peeled. ..........+0+..— 12 @— 18 
Peaches, Unpeeied ebaieees eeeceee 4h1Q— 
Blackberries ..........-++- coeese 13 @— 18) 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Sipes: 

City Dressed... ........-.....— 11 @— 44 

Western Dressed... seseeee 10 @— ll 


Live SHEer: 
Wethers...... cocscccecscesses— B@— 6 


Live Lamps: 


Fair to prime................ — H41@— % 
Lrve CaLves 

Jersey prime........... soseee 8 @— 4 

WINE oo 03 caeccaceceses = 4 


Hoes, Dressed: 
State, per 100 18... ++ ++00 006-7 20 @87 2% 


“ “ ““ 


it @ 
lik, State, Western. “100 Ibs. . 6 ra @7 % 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per ton. 

Soluble + tome y pe Peery sei —" = @4s 
Listers’ Stand. Superphospnate. . 

“+ Ammoniaied Dis "d Bone. 82 00 

“« 0.8. Phosphate...... ++ +29 00 

* Ground Bone......... ---8) 00 

“ Crescent Bone...... oes 229 OO 

‘“* Potato Fertilizer........45 00 

“ Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 

« Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 
Baker’s Foeete Fertilizer oe 

“« Wheat “ oece 


“ Cabbage * 
“ AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
a aon ne = peng 
mestead Su ospba 
Michi ae Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load......-+-+s-+00- 
Matfield Fertilizers ( ear-load lots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Saperphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........- 
aE hnoerki ~ Dollar Phos- 


Seal r 2,000 Ibs 
Baugh’s Xport Bone, per 2,000 


81 

Allen's Phos a teeremate ree 

Soluble Marthe Guano..........45 

Guano,Perur'n, rectified, ry i0p, a 
ii) ‘ 


eee teeeee 


Guano, Standard or fo ee 
(2,240 Ibe y= sae 
Bone, ground fine, 
“dissolved, bigh | Seven 
German Potash ts, Kainit.. 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs. Joes 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c. ee per 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
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Commercial, 
ARTHUR F. STODDARD. 
HI8 DEATH IN SCOTLAND. 


Tae death of Mr. Arthur F. Stodderd, 
on Juce 8d, at bis residence at Port Glas- 
gow, Scotland, will cause a feeling of pain 
to the old merchants of New York and 
others who have known him and admired 
his character, for the two were synony- 
mous. Mr. Stoddard was born in this 
country, at Northampton, Mass., in 1810, 
but has spent the greater part of his life 
abroad. His first business connection was 
with the New York commission bouse of 
Arthur Tappan, and he visited Europe sev- 
eral times as itsagent. His business ability 
and sterling integrity enabled him to rise 
rapidly, aud about the year 1842 he opened 
the first American commission house ever 
estublished in Glasgow, iv connection with 
the Manchester firm of A. & 8. Henry & 
Co. In this venture Mr. Stoddard achieved 
a marked success, und, after maintaining it 
for some years, he entered upon the man- 
ufacture of carpets, in which he soon be 
came famous, He established factories at 
Glenpatrick, Elderslie, near Paisley, and 
his products found a large sale in America. 
The Rebellion seriously interfered with his 
sales on this side of the water, but largely 
increxnsed his European business, and at the 
time of his death the Glenpatrick works 
found difficulty in supplying the demand 
for carpets. 

Mr. Stoddard was universally esteemed 
fer his many generous and noble traits of 
character, and was little troubled by diffi- 
culties with his employés, with whom he 
wae deservedly popular. His interest in 
his workmen was very great and he built 
ap extensive library for their use at Elders- 
lie, providing a handsome endowment for 
its maintenance. 

During the Rebellion, Mr. Stoddard re- 
mained staunch to the Union, while nearly 
all other Glasgow merchants extended their 
sympathies to the South. Mr. Stoddard’s 
loyalty was unwaveriog and, upon receiv- 
ing the news of Lee’s surrender at the 
close of the wur, he celebrated the event 
by an entertainment at Broadfield, his resi- 
dence, overlooking the Clyde. A large 
number of merchants were present at this 
fiteand Mr. Stoddard declared it to be the 
proudest event uf his life. The American 
flag, which waved over the assemblage, 
was honvred with a national salute; and the 
joy and exultation in the States over the 
close of strife received a fiiting echo in Mr. 
Stoddard’s beautiful Scottish home. Many 
American travelers can remember their re- 
ception by Mr. Stoddard while abroad, and 
his jiospitality to his countrymen was wide- 
ly known. 

In acts of charity and kindness it is prob- 
able that Mr. Stoddard is not credited with 
half that he has done, for he was always un- 
ostentatious in his good works and avoided 
publicity. Itis but very recently that an 
American missionary who had labored at 
his work for many years, received from Mr. 
Stoddard a draft for $1,000, as a token of 
loveand esteem. Perhaps there is no one 
instance of his benevolent deeds that ap 
pealed more directly to the hearts of those 
about him than the erection of the children’s 
cotiuges, near his residence. At the death 
of a young son, who bad shown great in- 
terest in the welfare of the poor working- 
boysi n the neighborhood, Mr. Studdard 
couceived the idea of carrying out the work 
the boy bad begun in his little way, and at 
the sume time erecting a fitting monument 
to his memory. He accordingly built a 
large cottage, capable of holding thirty 
boys, where he established a home for them. 
Other cottages were svon built and there are 
now about a dozen of them, where the des- 
tute and orphan boys of the vicinity find a 
comfortable home and receive an education. 

A chapel is in the center of this little philan- 
thropic village, where the religious instruc- 
tion of the inhabitants is carried on; and, 
upon becoming of age, Mr. Stoddard has 
provided that they be sent to Canada, if 
they desire, and provided with steady and 
respectable employment. 

His family, which survives him, consists 
of a widow, four daughters, andason. It 


is probable that the latter, with Mr. Renshaw, 
a son-in-law of the deceased, will coutinue 
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brother, Solomon, was‘ at one time a pro- 
fessor at Middlebury College and was the 
joint autbor of Andrew’s and Stoddard’s 
Latin Grammar, which obtained an ex- 
tensive circulation throughout the schools 
of this country. His youngest brother, 
David Stoddard, was the missionary to 
Persia, and his biography was written by 
the late Dr. Thompson, of this city. 

Wherever Mr. Stoddard was known his 
death will occasion sincere and lasting re- 
gret. America is not plentifully blessed 
with representative men abroad and the 
death of one so conspicuous for his marked 
ability and noble Christian character leaves 
a vacancy that cannot easily be filled. 

encase eat 


THE COINAGE APPROPRIATION. 


Tue Silver Law of 1878 authorized and 
directed the Secretary of the Treasury ‘‘ to 
purehase from time to time silver bullion 
at the market price thereof, not legs than 
$2,000,000 worth per month, nor more than 
$4,000,000 worth per month, and cause the 
same to be coined monthly, as fast as so 
purchased, into such dollars, and a sum 
sufficient tocarry out the foregoing provi 
sion of this act,” was appropriated. The 
effect of this provision, uotil repealed or 
otherwise superseded, is to give the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury permanent authority 
to apply funds in the Treasury to the pur- 
chase of the designated amount of silver 
for coinage purposes, and make it bis duty 
to exercise the power from year to year. 
The appropriation is a permanent one, and, 
in order to he carried into effect, needs no 
further legislation on the part of Congress, 
and in this respect differs from the annual 
appropriations of Congress for the ordinary 
expenses of the Government. 

‘The Senate bas passed a bill which, with 
certain exceptions specified in tbe bill, re- 
peals certain luws that relate to permanent 
and indefinite appropriations, and which, 
if passed by the House of Represeutatives 
and signed by the President, would with- 
draw from the Secretary of the Treasury 
bis authority to spend any portiou of the 
funds of the Treasury in the purchase of 
silver bullion to be coined into silver dol- 
lurs, except as he might be specially author- 
ized to do so by Congress. Let this bill 
become a law, and the coinage of silver 
dollars must stop for the wantof any appro- 
priation witb which to purchase the silver, 
unless Congress makes au appropriation for 
this purpose from year to year. 

We are by no means sure that this is not 
the shortest and simplest wuxy of putting ap 
end to any further coinage of silver dollars. 
The Government has certainly gone far 
enough with the silver experiment to ‘‘ call 
a halt,” at least for the present, unless it 
be the plan of Congress to drive gold from 
the couvtry and substitute a depreciated 
silver dollar asthe standard of value. This 
is to be the final effect, if the experiment 
be contivued much longer. No man in his 
senses can suppose that such a result would 
be beneficial to the United States. Ali 
sound financiers are earnestly hoping that 
Congress will avert the result by a season- 
able suspension of the coinage of silver 
dollars. It cannot do so a moment two 
soon. Nothing can be guiwed by delay. 
Every silver dollar coined only adds to the 
complication of the situation and brings us 
nearer the final crisis. 





RUFUS HATCH’S LETTER. 


Rurvs Hatcn’s letter on Labor Strikes 
is long and strong and has just enough 
truth in it to make it dangerous. Indeed, 
he makes it about as dangerous as he can, 
when he declares that all the Czar’s body- 
guards could not save him from the assas- 
sin, that the murderers of Cavendish and 
Bourke are undetected, and that Jay Gould 
and Vanderbilt and Field must look out 
for dynamite. To be sure, he ‘‘ deprecates 
all violence”; but so does everybody, 
even when stirring it up. Mr. Hateh’s 
** Four Kings” are Vanderbilt, Gould, Sage, 
and Field. They are very wealthy and we 
do pot pretend that their wealib has all 
been got by .defensible methods, though 
some of his criticisms are unjust. But this 
must be remembere:, that their wealth has 
come through the gigantic development 
of railroads, and. that from such enter- 
prises. a profit of millions is po un: 





the business which has been-so satisfac- 
torily established. Mr. Stoddard’s oldes; 





fair: share compared with that gained 


Thereis no justice in preventing able men 
from combining and consolidating; and it 
weuld be downright tyranny to limit rail- 
roads alone toa profit of four per cent. 
If railroads have enriched their promoters 
and stockholders, they have also euriched 
the public. Besides, it should be considered 
that, should the evils, as they may, of indi- 
vidual ownership and monopoly become 
marked, the Government can, as in Ger- 
many and Belgium, take possession of the 
railroads. If the ‘‘Order of the Knights of 
Labor” thinks the evils now excessive, let 
them, as Mr. Hatch very properly suggests, 
take the matter into politics. To Mr. 
Hatcli’s suggestion that these big million- 
naires should leave behind them a fair be- 
quest for the benefit of the workingmen, 
wé givé our hearty approval. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. 
LABOR STRIKES. 


To the Bdttor of Tas INDEPENDENT: 


THe IepePenvDent has already called atten- 
tion to the discontent of the laboring man and 
tothe causes which have produced it. Now 
that trouble is breaking out all over the couu- 
try between capital and labor, we are com- 
pelled to study the question more thoroughly. 
‘The first step was taken some twenty-five 
yearsago, when the different railroads between 
New York and Albany were consolidated and 
the consolidated stock was largely watered. 
The second was known as the Ogden & Til- 
den “ grab,’’ in the consolidation of the Galena 
and Northwestern roads. 

The third was when the overland railroads 
were subsidized by the Government for the 
benefit of a few individuals, who have been 
made enormously rieh. 

Later-on we have Mr. Jay Gould’s first great 
financial stroke, when he manufactured Erie 
comaon stock out of manufactured converti- 
ble bonds, fed the Street with it, and then emi- 
grated to Jersey City with $14,000,000. 

But the crowning act in these sleight-of- 
hand performances occurred upon one Satur. 
day evening, at 11:15 P. w., in 1869, when 
Commodore Vanderbilt issued the New York 
Central 85 per cent. dividend ($40,000,000 of 
water), the most of it to himself, in Horace 


Clark’s dining-room. 
Upto that time combination labor strikes 


or apy troubles between capital and labor 

were never heard of in this country. 

We all knowtheresult. Legislative acts and 

decisions of the courts bought and sold by the 

ream ; overtrading ; excess of importation, not 

only of goods, but of emigrants; haste on the 

part of all to get rich; and, finally, the tenible 
crash of 1878, from which the country did not 
recover until famineiw Europe avd immense 
crops on flis side brougbt back prosperity. In 
the meantime, rents went down 75 per cent., 
real estate beeame a drug, the cost of livin 
was reduced, business was alinost at a stand- 
still,and the gamblers, both in and out of 
Wall Street, were compelled to produce more 
than they consumed before the flood-tide set 
in. And yet, though it fs only five years since 
ourlargecrops aud the foreign demand for 
them begau to give impetus to all branches of 
trade, to restore values, and bring us once 
more to the front, the lessons of 1878 are 
already forgotten, and we are living and act- 
ing as though the flood of suceess was Jegitim- 
ate and would last forever. 

Within the last decade four prominent 
“* Kings of York” have died. They were Van- 
derbilt, Stewart, Astor, and Moses Taylor. 
The first question asked, even before the crape 
is placed on the door, is: ‘ How much did he 
leave?’ And the answer is always the same: 
“He left {tall.” The laboring man has been 
told that ft was in each case about $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000; but not one cent of all this 
vast sum was lée!t to benefit him. 

The four living “* Kings of York,’’ according 
to Puck, are Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, 
Russell Sage, and Cyrus W. Field. These men 
would be better designated as the “‘ head- 
centers of communism,” for, while Justus 
Schwab only wants a “fair divide,” they grab 
the whole “pot.’? These men are the pro- 
moters of labor-strikes and the prime cause of 
all the antagonism between capital and labor. 
They have accumulated power to the extent 
that they can lease properties to a corporation 
which represents nothing, and issue millions 
of what are termed “‘ securities’’ on the strength 
of it. They buy up all the small telegraph 
companies and merge them into the larger one, 
adding $40,000,000 of new stock to commem- 
orate the occasion. They consolidate half a 
dozen railroads and bind them togéther with 
a broad band of fraud, or cover them with 
what is known as a “blanket mortgage.” 
Finally, when these millions of additional 
stocks and bonds, which have been issued to 
themselves and placed in their own tin boxes, 
heve caused an advance in rates of transporta- 
tion and a decreasé in waxes, they elect or buy 








frem other less considerable enterprises, 
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than a first-class lawyer, and have their high” 

way robbery justified by courts held in their 

own private offices or parlors. 

This may seem a highly-colored statement ; 

but we are willing to submit the same to the 

senior judge of the Supreme Court of this 

state for his endorsement and approval. Have 

not courts been held in the private offices of 

men who had large interests at stake, and has 

not the aforesaid judge made the statement 

that under certain circumstanées be would re- 

sign ifacertain judge should belong to his 

district ? 

But do these “‘ Kings of York” suppose that 

the public, and especially the laborivg class, 

is deevived by these purchased decisions of a 

corrupt judiciary? Do they think that, by 

their last great trick of ‘‘pooling’’ all the 

trunk lines and consolidated railroad proper- 

ties under the Fink management, they can 

thus compel the public to pay what they 

choose to charge for all the roads carry, and 

the mechanic to accept what they choose to 

pay him as wages, and that this will quiet the 

discontent and enable thefm to pay themselves 

dividends on all the water they have created ? 

For some months past the result of this aceu- 

mulation of wealth in the hands of a few, and 

by such means as we have shown, has been 

quietly discussed, until, within the past week, 

we are informed that one bundred thousand 

men ip one branch of trade alone have thrown 

down their tools and refused to work. Taking 

all the other branches of trade that were sup- 

plying these men with the necessaries of life, 

their wives and families included. we have 

from five to ten millions of idle people to be 

fed. 

Is it to be supposed that men will submit to 

being denied enough for their labor to enable 

them to feed and clothe their wives and little 

ones, when they kuow that these “‘ Kinge of 

York ”’ are responsible for their poor pay and 

the high price of everything they live on? 

The question must naturally arise: ‘‘ What 

dividends have the fronmasters been receiving 

du:ivg the last four years ?”’ 

‘Evers time Mr. Fink holdsa meeting to ad- 

vance tLe rates for transportation he makes 

new communists; every time Jay Gould opens 

his tin box and exhibits his $53,000,000 of 
securities he adds mi'lions to the followers of 

Schwab. Building new roads and then bond- 
ing and stocking them to four or five times 

their cost; consolidating roads already built 

and blanketing them with millions of new 

bonds ; puoling all the principal lines, in o1der 
that they can be made, by high rates and low 
wages, !o pay the creators and holders of all 
this manufactured stock—all this robbery, 

which tends to enrich the few ani impoverish 
the many, is fast culminating, and when it 
culminates the tin boxes and their contents 
will not save the monopolists. Not one dollar 
of this ill-gotten wealth -has ever been «pent 
to benefit the poor. Long ago we ailvised 
Wom. H. Vandernilt to build dwellings for the 
workingmen, that they could rent at'a reason- 
able figare and live comfortally in; but the 
only tenements he has erected are those on 
Fifth Avenue, opposite the Catholic Orphan 
Asylum and Cathedral. Why he built there 
we do not know, unless he expects to be pro 
tected by the holy water sprinkled from across 
the way. 

The handwriting ison the wall. The Czar 
of Rassia, with bis large standing army of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, his body-guard 
and detectives, could not save bim. Men 
shoot down the trusted officials of the Queen 
of England it» broad daylight and escape un- 
detected—the whole army acd navy of Great 
Britain and the police and detective force of 
this country and Europe baving been unable 
to discover and orrest the assassins. Jay 
Gould bas already been threatened by one of 
the many whose losses have driven them to 


a tion. Vanderbilt and Field have bad 
es of Gynawilie mailed tothem. These 
haughty ** Kings of York ’? must make no mis- 
take. ‘The first scratchings of the peneil are 
seen.. The workingmen are inquiriny into this 
unjust accumulation of millions by the few. 
The Order of the Knights of Labor embraces 
ali trades atid callings and is a power such as 
has never before existed in this or any otber 
country. These kings have the remedy in 
theirown hands, and, if they failto apply it, 
the public will apply it themselves. 
We res cettally suggest that Mr. Vander 
bilt first dismiss Mr. Fink, break up the rail- 
pool, reduce the Central and Hudson 
dividend to four percevt,, and invest his Gov- 
ernment bonds in cheap homes for the work- 
ople. 
~aikasoen. we dep te all viol on the 
part of the workivgman. The artisan, the 
mechanic, or the laborer will further his own 
cause more rapidly by being peaceful, quiet, 
calm, and ified in all he says and does. 
Injustice and wrong on the one side do not 
violence and wrong on the other side. 
is one remedy is the ballot-box. Let bim 
carefully inquire about the candidates for 
Governor, Senstor, and Assemblyman in his 
State and the President, Senators, gnd Mem- 
bers of of the General Government, 
and let bim elect those men who shall act in 
interest of right. who shall enact such 


the 

as will benefit the mapy, instead of the 
age who cannot be bought by the “ Kings 
of York Barone. 








up judges, whom they ean now get cheap 
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DRY GOODS. 


No special interest bas been manifested 
ip the busivess of the dry goods market 
during the past week, and trade was con- 
sequently dull. What business was done 
was of a compulsory character, though 
perfectly legitimate. Some attevtion has 
been given to fabrics for Fall use; but buy- 
ers show a strong disposition to do noth- 
ing outside what the demand warrants. 
The seasonable character of the weather, 
it is anticipated, will tend to increase the 
consuinptive demand to larger proportions, 
asthe movement in seasonable goods has 
been light and very unsatisfactory. The 
jobbing trade has been spasmodic in 
what little business has been done. 
Btill there exists a cheerfulness in the 
trade as to the near fature, which is 
ominous of livelier times. Accounts 
from the various distributing centers 
have heen quite favorable, and every evi- 
dence is given of the present healthy con- 
dition of the trade. Collections ure ,re- 
ported good throughout the country, and 
both wholesale and retail merchants are 
meeting their payments with commendable 
promptitude. The tone of the market con- 
tinues steady as regards the most staple 
fabrics; but a further shrinkage in values 
of ginghams, cotton dress-goods, etc., is 
noted. 

Cotton Goops.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket has developed few new features of 
noteworthy iuterest. The export demand 
was fairly active—further liberal orders for 
brown goods, etc., having been booked— 
and there was a better, though irregular, 
demand for certain fabrics adapted to con- 
version purposes; but jobbers continued to 
gauge their purchases by actual necessities, 
and the volume of business was, therefore, 
comparatively light. Cotton flannels are 
heavily sold ‘‘ at value,” and some makes 
of brown and colored cottons, wide shect- 
ings, drills, etc., are still under the control 
of orders; but stocks of cotton goods gen- 
erally have doubtless accumulated to some 
extent during the last few weeks, owing to 
the protracted lull in the demand. No un- 
easiness is, however, manifested by agents 
representing the most desirable plain and 
colored cotton§, and they are probably 
justified in the belief that there are no 
more goods of this character upon the 
market than will be readily taken as soon 
as jobbers are prepared to commence opera- 
tions for the Fall trade. 

Print Cloths have been in steady demand 
at 8 13-16c bid for 64x64s and 8c for 
56x60s; bat most manufacturers decline to 
sell cloths of the former grade at the 
quoted price, and few transactions are 
therefore reported. 

Prints are jobbiog rather more freely, but 
the demand at first hands continues light and 
irregular. Selections of light fancies are 
mostly copfived to small parcels of the best 
work, and shirtings are quiet. Robes and 
patch-work are receiving some attention 
from mavufacturers of comfortables, etc. ; 
but the business in calicoes of this class’ is 
not active as yet, and furnitures are only in 
moderate request. Old dark prints are 
sought for at “job prices,” by buyers for 
distant markets, and some further sales are 
reported, in this connection, by agents and 
large jobbers 

Ginghams.—The jobbing trade in ging 
hams was fairly active, a marked impetus to 
the demand for leading dress styles having 
been caused by the reduction of leading 
makes to the unusually low figures which 
arrested the attention of retailers The de 
mand at first bands was irregular aud almost 
wholly confined to popular dress styles. 

Dress Goops were quiet, with the-excep 
ception of a few makes of fancy cotton fab- 
rics, in which a considerable business was 
stimulated by liberal price concessions. 
Worsted dress goods were in limited request, 
and transactions in all-wool fabrics are 
mostly restricted to placiug orders for fu 
ture delivery. 

Hostery AND UNDERWEAR.—There is 
very little improvement in ‘hogiery, 
although in a few cases fair transactions 
were effected; but the general demand is 
spiritless, the same applying to knit un- 
derwear. 

Woo.res Goops.—A slight improvement 
is wastes in the market for wooleb 
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ness; but their purchases are very meager. 
A few very desirable makes of fancy cassi- 
meres and suitings met with some attention, 
chiefly for reassortments. The current de- 
mand for cheviot suitings is confined to & 
few very attractive makes, the greater por- 
tion of the season’s supply baving been dis- 
posed of. In overcoatings there is no act- 
ivity. Worsted coatings were sluggish, the 
same remark applying to cloxkings, of 
which ight colors are chiefly preferred. 
Satinets do not yet receive much favor and 
only a few best grades are in request, 
cheaper makes receiving very slight atten- 
tion. Kentucky jeans continue in steady 
demand, and fair transactions were effected 
in doeskius and low medium grades ut the 
same low prices, which, agents state, are 
hardly renumerative. In some quarters 
shirting flannels were much sought for; 
but dress flannels and sackings are well sold 
up and the demand is consequently quite 
moderate. Colored blankets were in re- 
quest and fair orders were booked by svv- 
eral leading agents. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Owing to the settled and seasonable 
weather there was a slight improvement in 
the market for foreign goods, which was 
quire satisfactory to importers; but large 
transactions are not anticipated, on account 
of the advanced condition of the season. 
Staple goods received most attention, and 
there was some movement in black and 
colored rha€ames and black and colored 
gros-grains, while ia some quarters colored 
failles and merveilleux were disposed of in 
moderate quantities at slight price conces- 
sions. Dress goods remain without any re- 
newed activity, and such transactions as 
were accomplished were chiefly restricted 
to black and colored cashmeres, nuu’s veil- 
ings, and a few desirable novelties, all of 
which were taken in moderate quantities, 
Both real and imitation laces were much 
sought for, considéring the lateness of the 
season, and Spanish laces continued in spe- 
cial request. Handkerchiefs were in slight 
favor; but housekeeping linens and white 
goods met with considerable attention, 
taking the week as a whole. Hosiery re- 
mained quiet and there was no increased 
activity in Lisle thread and Berlin gloves; 
byt such fanciesas suedes and mosquetaires 
continued in fair demand. Men’s-wear 
woolens receive very slight attention, as 
the season is finished. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 

Forthe week: 1882. 1881. 


Entered at the port............++ $1,349,689 $1,503.750 

Thrown on market................ 1,292,128 1,636,195 
Since Jan. Ist: 

Entered at port.............0.+.. 61,372,031 49,501,125 

Thrown on market............... 61,225,188 51,815,596 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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Caledonia, ee ery > Parke Mille, No. 50.1 wo. 
Eeconomy.......... it \Proai mihdude own 
Far & Murs, No. 7...138 York, I.:.... io» bb's 12 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton........... 8i Langley, B......... 8 
ANLUSIA.....000008 8 Massachusetts, D.. 
Se anes A aaes 83 ee .7 
GmeOMla. ccceecs Se 84 Pepperell .........4 
oe . *§ a S4Stark. A... cccsees 
STRIPES 
American ..... 9 @ 9} Lewiston AA.. Pretty 
Amoskeag ... 10 104 Otis BR....000%0 
ee eee Thorndike A. .11§12 
Columbian.... lh 4d 
Hamilton ..... =@4 Unessvitie A.. 91@10 








CHINA MATTINGS, 
1,000 Rolls, White 


SLIGHTLY AED 3.50, $4, $4.50, 

HOLL OFr 40 a4, _ -_ rth & 
sino tne meget NEARLY DOUBLE the oity of 

fine white. red mot compivie and choice fancy, — 

AT AND BELOW IMPORTERS’ PRICES, 


pene pen Sit Noirs Sea lane 
as rr oe a 
"HP. WILETAMS #'00., 


250 Caual Street. 


Ny 





JACKSON'S | 
MOURNING STORE 


777 BROADWAY. 


WE ARE OFFERING FOR /SPRING AND SUMMER 
WEAR THE FINEST ASSORTMENT OF MOURN- 
ING GOODS EVER EXHIBITED IN THIS CITY. 

A MAGNIFICENT VARIETY OF **L,UPIN’S’’ 
NUNS’ VEILINGS, IN ALL QUALITIES, IN SIN- 
GLE AND DOUBLE WIDTHS; CAMEL’S HAIR, 
ZEPHYRS. PANAMA®, LLAMAS, VENE- 
TIANS, GRENADINES, PLAIN, STRIPED. AND 
BROCADED, ALL AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

HAVE JUST OPENED A NEW LINE OF “ LUe 
PIN’S” BLACK CASHMERES, AT POPULAR 
PRICES. 


COURTAULD’S ENGLISH CRAPES IN 
ALL QUALITIES. 


MOURNING PARASOLS AND SUN- 
SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, opposite STEWART’S. 


CARPETS 


W. & 1.8 


Axminster, Moquette, 
Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS. 


LARGE SPECIAL LINES 
Greatly Reduced Prices, 


PREVIOUS TO 


REMOVAL. 
649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 











in Anticipation 
OF CLOSING OUR 


Retail Sales 


ON JUNE 30th, 1882, 


THE REMAINING GOODS 


in All Our Departments 


ARE OFFERED AT 


Extraordinary Bargains 


during the Intervening Period. 


AT Stewarl&C 


Broadway, 4thAve., 9th & (0th Sts. 


R. H, MACY.& C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 











WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


FIELD GAMES, 


consisting of CROQUET, ARCHERY, LAWN TENNIS, 
TENNIS BATS, NETS, POLES, AND BALLS. SOLD 
SEPARATELY, IF 80 DESIRED. 





All the novelties in 
P. LADIES’ TIES, GLOVES, LACES, 
COLORED SILES, etc., etc. at popular prices. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY Mall. 


OUR SPRING AND yg CATALOGUE NOW 


RW MACY'& C0. 
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Insurance, 


THE TARIFF. 


Tue tgnis fatuus of a uniform tariff has 
floated before the eyes of the conservative 
insurance interest for years, occasionally 
drawing nearer, but Invariably receding toa 
point as distant as ever. It will be seen 
that, where any fixed scale of price depends 
for its maintevance upon tbe pleasure or in- 
terest of more than a very few persons or 
corporations, the elemeot of competition 
appears and the arrangement comes to 
naught. 

This always has and probably will be the 
result of attempts, however wise, to set an 
arbitrary figure for value received. Hard, 
indeed, would it be for us to refer to a com- 
bination in any line of business, even when 
the penalty to be forfeited wasn very great 
in case of a departure, where the program 
has been carried out; and, although fire in- 
surance differs from ordinary trade, inso- 
much as it is well known that below cer- 
tain rates business cannot be done with 
safety, yet the difficulties of maintaining 
anything like permanent rtes are quite as 
great. Commercial prudence, born of ex- 
perience, leads toward the establishment 
of uniform rates, at which lines can be 
written resulting in satisfaction both to the 
insurer and the insured. Notwithstanding 
the fact that destruction lies in cheap in- 
surance, many of the companies will write 
hélow the mathematically established mini- 
mum, deeming a mass of business in the 
present better than continuous prosperity. 

This class has been instrumental in frus 
trating the endeavors of the conservative 
interest in fixing some tariff below which 
the companies would bind themselves not to 
write, desiring to bold themselves open to 
cut, and thus obtain business, diverting it 
from a quarter where the rate was based 
upon the fixed law of average in insur- 
ance. 

The meeting of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters and their action on the 
proposed tariff has resulted in little that will 
be of real importance. It was at first 
suggested to make the tariff cover the City 
of New York and to act in concert with 
such action or tariff as may have been 
taken by the various boards of the large 
cities throughout the state; but to 
this the monopolistic element refused to 
accede, their desire being to make the 
tariff effective only in what is known as 
the dry-goods district, leaving all outside 
territory as an open battlefield, io which 
to cut as much as they saw fit. Ip this 
modest proposition the conservative inter- 
est naturally refused to concur, as the only 
mutuality lay ina small and not particu- 
Jarly desirable section, while all outside, 
where the really safe business exists, was 
to be left to the tender mercies of an ene- 
my, using artifices which they would not 
employ. With ideas so diametrically op- 
posed, the two parties, of course, did not 
agree upon anything which can result in 
great benefit; and the very light agreement 
made by some of the companies to stand 
by the tariff in the dry-goods district, we 
understand, has already been broken. Its 
an i}! wind that blows nobody good, for it 

was agreed that the brokerage in the dry- 
goods district should be ten per cent., in- 
stead of twenty and twenty-five per cent., 
as heretofore, it having heen found that 
the large and excessive brokerage has had 
a downward pressure upon the rates, owing 
to the pernicious habit of dividing commir- 
sions, in order to secure business. Regard- 
ing this vexed question of tariff, it seems 
eminently desirable to accomplish a safe, 
uniform tariff for the entire city and a 
hearty co-operation with the boards in the 
various other cities; also to reduce the 
spoils of the broker, so that he may have 
no opportunity to persist In the demoraliz- 
ing practice of dividing. In spite of the 
desirability and evident policy of these 
reforms, the fact cannot be banished that 
the temptation to cut in bidding for busi- 
ness is as strong to the insurance man as it 
is to the cloth merchant. This being the 
case, itis doubtful whether the wisest of 
tariffs would be adbered to for any length 
of time. 

The large number of companies causes 
severe competition in their struggles for 


at all in favor of anything tending toward 
monopoly, but simply wish to show that, in 
insurance, competition goes beyond a point 
where the insured are benefited, As furnish- 
ing somewhat of an analogy, suppose, for 
instance, the system of postage, now under 
Government control, was to be done by 8 
number-of private parties. The cost of 
sending a letter would sink, perbaps, from 
three cents to two. Further reduction 
would occur, and with it inefficient service 
and serious losses. But so long as the 
Government as a unity eontrols it a fair 
amount is realized and the public are bene- 
fited. In conclusion, it may be mentioned 
that in 1850 a certain company, whose 
capital was $200,000, did a business of 
$100,000 in premiums. The panic of 1851 
caused such a drop in rates that, while their 
losses were the same and the amount in 
risks as great, the business in premiums 
only amounted to $48,000 for that year. 
Undue competition has caused this condi- 
tion of things to be prevalent now quite as 
much as the panic did at that time, and it 
stands to reason that the cheap writers can- 
pot be in as good condition to meet the 
losses of large fires as those companies that 
have been preparing themselves for such 


not iufrequent disasters by securing good 
rates, 





THE “CONTINENTAL” WITH- 
DRAWS. 

Tue Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of this city has withdrawn from the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
While this fact in itself may not be of great 
importance to the insurance interest, it 
serves as a precursor of future disayree- 
ments of the same sort and illustrates the 
difficulty of any concerted action on the 
part of fire companies. The reason for the 
Continental's withdrawal was the passage 
of a resolution by the Board declaring that 
inthe future fifteen per cent. should be 
the maximum commission allowed to 
agents and that membersbip in the Bourd 
should depend upon a strict adherence to 
this rule. The Continental considered the 
matter and determined that their interests 
could better be served by severing connec- 
tion with the Board than by an observance 
of the foregoing rule, and they, accordingly, 
withdrew. Many of their risks wére written 
on farm-houres and buildings, and they de 
clare it impossible for an agent to travel 
and secure risks upon this species of prop- 
erty upon acommission of fifteen per cent. 
They were willing to concede that this 
figure was sufficiently high to compensate 
agents who solicited city risks alone; but 
were not prepared to injure the farm branch 
of their business, even to maintain their 
membership in the National Board. 

Weconfess we do not see how the Con- 
tinental can be blamed for their action. 
The distinction between the two classes of 
risks was fully reeognized by the United 
Fire Underwriters of America, who allowed 
a commission of twenty per cent. to be paid 
on risks taken on all property outside the 
corporate limits of cities and villages, while 
fixing fifteen per cent. as the maximum on 
all property witbin those limits. The ques- 
tion was one that concerned the Continental 
alone, and, if they chose to abandon their 
relations with the Board, because that body 
passed resolufions conflicting with the 
legitimate pursuit of their business, they 
had a perfect right to doso and nobody 
can complain; but it is certainly to be re. 
gretted that a dispute of this kind should 
arise at present, when the energies of the 
fire insurance men are all bent to secure 
unity and harmony of action. If the Con. 
tinental finds the resolution an irksome one, 
there is ground for supp»%sing that other 


companies will find objections to the same 
or similar rules and the Board will shortly 
be unable to establish a single resolution 
without treading on some company’s toes, 
The resolution which is now the casus delli 
has the sanction of about forty leading 
companics; but there are, at least, four 
times as many that have not subscribed to 
the rule and the Continental will not be 
left without supporters. How the dispute 
will end is problematical, though there can 
be no question but that the agitation of 
such a difference at this juucture will 
work mischief to the common cause of all 
companies who seek a combination of in- 
terests, Even the most sanguine of under- 
writers become hopeless when, in the midst 
of their endeavors to bring about harmony 


THE INDEPENDENT. 






INSURANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Insurance Commissioner Forsrzr, of 
Pennsylvania, has issued his annua) report, 
which gives the following showing as re- 
gards the business of life insurance in that 
state. 2,015 policies were issued by the 
life insurance companies of Pennsylvania 
duriog 1881, insuring upon the lives of resi- 
dents of that state $5,578,328; 88,132 poli- 
cies were issued hy the companies of other 
states, insuring $25,883,075, in Pennsylva- 
nia. This exhibit shows an increase of 
4,515 in the number of policies written and 
of $3,909,915 in the amount of insurance 
effected, as compared with the year 1880. 
At the close of the year 1881 the insurance 
in force upon the lives of residents of 
Pennsylvania aggregated 143,188 policies, 
insuring $189,940,014, of which 17,194 poli- 
cies, insuring $45,726,652, were in com- 
panies of that state, and 125,994 policies, 
insuring $144,213,863, in companies of 
other states. The insurance in force at the 
close of the year 1880, as compared with 
1881, shows an increase of 26,811 policies 
and $9,791,014 of insurance. There were in 
force at the close of the year, in addition 
to life insurance, 11,324 accident policies, 
insuring $15,530,985. These figures refer to 
business within the state exclusively. The 
total admitted assets of the Pennsylvania 
life companies were, on the 81st of Decem- 
ber, 1881, $32,579,872.66, against $30,323,- 
249.45 at the close of 1880, and total liabili- 
ties of $20,606,325.21, against $19,583, - 
444.92 in 1880. Atthe close of the year 
1881 the same companies had in force 28,- 
848 policies, insuring $75,086,802, against 
27,118 policies, insuring $69,808,915, at the 
close of the year 1880. In 1881 the same 
companies bad a total income of $3,624,737 
and expended $2,716,526. Their total in- 
come in 1880 was $3,372,447 and total ex- 
penditure $2,625,972. Their premium in- 
come for 1881 was $2,601,782, against 
$2,384,333 for 1880.- 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


SomMEHOW or other, the clerical pro- 
fession bas been mixed up in several 
schemes convected with life insurance, and 
their projects have not always been success- 
ful. "The Churchman, the leading organ of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
country, speaks as follows corcerning-the 
recently collapsed society in Boston, which 
was organized some five years ago, to in- 
sure the lives of clergymen : 


“It started with every prospect of suc- 
cess; but there were two difficulties, which 
in the end have proved insuperable. The 
first was that comparatively few of the 
clergy under forty realized the propriety of 
effecting insurance for the benefit of their 
families, and the second was that the Mass- 
achusetts insurance laws stood in the way 
of some of the liberal features which the 
new society had adopted. The laws were 
good enough and the outline of the new 
society was excellent, but the latter could 
not be incorporated without becoming sub- 
ject to taxation and making a deposit as a 
regular irsurance society. After going on 
for xbout five years, hoping that the in- 
surance laws would be amended, and find- 
ing they were not, the members concluded 
to dissolve their organization and this has 
just been done. Deducting the assessments 
made for current expenses and for pay- 
ing the families of two deceased members, 
all the contributions have been returned to 
the contributors, with interest added. The 
affairs of the society have. been well man- 
aged, so that no one has lost anything. It 
bas for five years kept iis members insured 
at a very «mall expense and now closes its 
business honorably.” 


....Ip our issue of the 8th inst. we 
printed an item reflecting upon the United 
States Mutual Accident Association, and 
have received the following communica- 
tion from the secretary: 

Tae Uxirep States MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASsOcIATION 
OF THE CiTy oF New Yorx, 
York, Jone 8rn, 1882. 
Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT, P. O. Bor 2787, 
New York: 

Dear Sir:—In your issue of June 8th I find 
a paragraph referring to the death of the late 
Henry Pollock, of Easton, Pa., by poisoning. 

In reply, I have to say that the certificate of 
this Association, as wel] as the policy of every 
other regularly organized Accident Company 
in Europe and America, provides against death 
or disability effected through externa), violent, 
and accidental means only, and death from the 
taking of poison is clearly stated to be strict] 
excluded by the certificate,as much as death 
by disease. 

Death or disability from the taking of poison 
has been found an impracticable risk to as- 
sume, by reason of its many complications. 

By giving -this letter the same publicity as 
the paragraph referred to, you will greatly 








trade. We would not be understood to be 


in the ranks, disputes and difficulties arise 
which render their fruitless. 





(June 15, 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MA8S. 


Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 

participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies end 

contains the most liberal features ever before c@ered. 

Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALT, Secretary 
JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFrices, New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental! / Brooklyn, cor. i. Moqeagee Ste. 
Buildings: and No, 106 adway, F.D. 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,458.827 07 
Reserve ample for all other 
3 341,657 63 








NET SURPLUS. 

Special Reserve Fund... .8550,000 00 

Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 

306,720 81 1,406,720 Si 

Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 
1882 ~ 


ee eeeeeereceeeereseseesrere 


$4,207,205 51 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 























SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYE 
B HENRY B. HYDE, * 
8. FP. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER, 

hi. WAN ILLIAM BRYCE, 

; LINGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
Ww M. Vv RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
THEODORE L HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 
WL H. CASW JOHN H. EARLE, 

D. K. ARNOLD, HENRY EYRE. 

WM. M. RICH. CHARLES H. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WARD MARTIN, 
ALEX. E. ORR, BRADISH JOHNSON 
we. 1. ANDREWS, 8. » BUCKINGHAM. 





. . JACO 
MES FRA JNO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM RARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNCORE 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, 4 


Sec. Age Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 











The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
Wh. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
gtmple’ safe and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as 
as needed, at actual cursent cost, each year by i 4 
Large os Se pee im the —~ 1 ty Les company are 
rendeé unnecessary and er never 
at ye ts than the actual cons of One year’s in- 
Trance. 
“i this way the dangers and defects of the old system 
are qugnaed and the protection of life insurance is 
offered upon a = as simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire insurance. 
Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 


tr GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #41 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple. definite. liberal. nonforfeitable 
incontestable. 








THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 
Local —_— vranted in every City and large Town. 
Apply to this Company. 





H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
¥. 8, STEBBINS, Actuary. 


AMERICAN LIFE THSDRANCE Gf, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


Charter Perpetual. 1882. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 


eee esse wees eeneeeseneeseesersees 








1829. 


OF ee ree 
U Loeses and Dividends 
Surplus 





Total Assets (Jan. ist, 1882)...... $3,163,729 27 








JAS. W. McALLI . 
Agency Department: Cea SOR poorer 
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EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 





NEW YORK. 


Prrsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the applt- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
aBLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as Las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
anable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
ehildren. 

The Equitable meets the requireweuts of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Bociety since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE, 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or nivety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company iu the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
pot write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
end a surplus of $9.915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
spproved forms. 

The Equitable originated aud idsues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“‘Reserve”’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. ; 

8. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4, Or be may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends ip paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the offieers or.agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


tami BORROWS, | VicePresidents, 
WILIJAM ALEXANDER, secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yoru, JaNvuary 257m, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Premtums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
, 188:, to Sist Decemrber, 1881..... 4,080,487 10 
on Policies not marked off 





1st Jomuery. BEDE ccocecevveccscccsoecccce 1,597,5°4 47 

otal Marine Premiums................... $5,087 021 57 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1881, to Slst December, 1881.. = peso 94,110,176 72 
Losses during the same 

— anys eoeveccsesoccesces $1,775,883 80 

miumsand Ex- 

penses......... $924,287 OF 7 


The Company has the following Assews— 


Upiteg chy.) Bank, pry ait Par lot Oe. 00 
an 
Loans, sec and 


stocks otherwise. 
Real Brtate and Claims due the Com- 


AMOUAE ...0.00-0escererrsceneoresersere -$13,165,466 40 
Stx per cent. interest on the outstanding certi fieates 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thet# 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
@st thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Slst December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
fasued on and afver Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

















TRUSTEES: 

SPs, — FORUEE TAT asian 

oon” JOHN E 
LEWIS CURT ADOLPH OYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT B. 3 MI TURN 
DAVID LANE GRORGE W. Ag vane 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGA 
A. A. RAVE BERT L. STUART 
WM. STURGI: JAMES G. DE FO} , 
BENJAMIN RS ELD SAMUEL Lu = 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, Withian F ten 

AL WILLIAM BH. FOGG. 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 





Hi K. RB 
Sonn D a fe WERE, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
a, HENRY ae 


4. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


NEW ‘ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Asectea ..- +++ +s «© $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities ....++.-+ + 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . $2,588,060 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED :850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47, 
LPL PRE eecact 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Poltetes Inewed. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
. FRALEI 
= GH, Seoretecd.. m. BURFORD, actuary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE (BevRAncs COMPANY, 
81 Baal N.Y. 


ous cope. cacgccepocoosoooosccosoes 
reinsurance............. 

Reserve for all other liabilities..... 

NET SUBRPLOUGB..............-00.. ets 

Tetal Assets, Jan. 1st, 1882.. $2,565,141 29 


B.S. WALOCortT, Presidert. 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t avd See’y. 
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peeeniaasie Ba AK Sing heitheadh 


Company as ada:tional collateral security)... 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1882 


Appropriated as follows: 


Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.. oose 


5 per cent. Carlisle net premium... 


— 


settlement of next annual premium. 


[3 Jen: tot, 150, 48,008 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINs, 
JOHN M,. FURMAN, 8. 8. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCH COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881.........++.- 


Reserved for contingent Habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 03 
Reserved for premiums peid in advance.........sseecseseses «seees 


HENRY BOWERS, 





January 1st, 1882. 


coccesces- 41,344,120 85 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


DUGAN ecccdcccccceee cccvceccoeveses peckdbsodmeee 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1881......... $e00 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 

CORD Bic ce nk onecseeeseipds cconthnecode bees 
Lese interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1881............. ese 


$8,438,684 07 


387,972 13—$8,050,711 94 


. 2,789,821 70 


897,167 87— 2,492,654 88—$10.483,906 27 
$51,827,487 12 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,013,203 83 
Endowments matured and discounted, —T reversionsry ad- 
QRS OO GRMN. obo dbs be da ve ndbdbccccsotedodgeccosce cocccdeedes 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies.. 2,518,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders,.........cesceeeveeceees $5,091,820 22 
Tewecand celmeusanees......ccccccccccccceseccccceccse--cccccdscsce 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 
Office and iaw expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 879,860 21— $6,697,480 26 
$45,130,006 86 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............-- $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20)........... poacdescod dp ov covcccccs 17,216,531 42 
icine 60.50: 0000,9959:0000 yedecseeretankentcosbaweeteeksaunes 4,486,506 62 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
nee ocensnesnees 18,215,030 73 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


these policies amounts to $2,879,000), ..4....... cee eeeeeneeee 545,227 34 
*Quarterly and semi-anuual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882. ........... cece eee ee eeeeeeeeneees 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $800,000, included 
in Mabilities)..............66 etbiwb seeds bes chevede'nsesee cecpowe 227,082 97 
Agents’ Dalances..........seccceccececeeees cece ees REALISE. ech 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on tavestments Ss Ped cc cccccscconswesns 291,254 80—$45,130,006 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............ oanee $2,098,774 78 


*4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New York, 


$47,228,181 64 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1883..........0-+-+++. $361,544 70 
ceescccececoooces , See ae 
Matured endowments, due and unpeid (claims not presented). eevee 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for).....c.secenseeeceescees be 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; nechanttttdtiaies at 


50,252 67 
2,965 85 


- 89,716,408 63 


28,889 67 





$42,401,745 03 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cont...........-.-----++- ecccccwvecoveecoeres 4,827,036 61 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43 per ct., over 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,086 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversiouary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available ov 


- 10,000,000 00 


During the year 9,94] policies have been issued, insuring $32.374,281. 


Jan. Ist, 1878, $127,901,887, 
Amount | Jan. lst, 1879. 135, 
an. Ist, 1880, 127,417,768. 


at Risk Jan, Ist, 1881, 135,726,916, 
‘ Jan. Ist, 1882. 151,760,824. 


1877, 128. 1877, $1,867,457 Jan. Ist, 1878, 1 

Death- [ire Vosrere, Income (era “T'o4s'gem, Divisible (Sen: let, 1870, 2 81t ae. 

at 1 ec | aged aa 

, 1,71, . 589. an, 295,096 

Paid. | iser’ 2.018;209, Uaterest | ixa1’ Qassiens, *Per Cent. | 520° 18t° jana’ ase. 

TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOW8S, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D 

WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 


JOHN MAIRS, 
RENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R, SUYDAM GRANT, 


WILLIAM 8. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’ DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 








* Seway soar, ic. f Medion! Ricaminens, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 
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Old and Rong. 


THE BROOKE. 
(AFTER Te®ryson.) 
BY D, C. 








A GENTLE brook meanders here, 
And, in its wild, sweet chirpings, hark ! 
A pleasing strain regales my ear : 
“Trun through ridges, cold and dark ; 
I wind ground the peaceful leas, 
Refresh the roots of oak and pine; 
I dally with the mountain breeze ; 
Iparkle in the summer shine. 


** I glide by valleys; feed the mills ; 
I fret amid the desert wild ; 
Exhaust a dozen purling rills ; 
I'm Nature’s trusting, Happy child. 
I live in beauty, love, and light ; 
I’m cheerful, blithesome, glad, and gay; 
With shadows of the darkest night 
I wind along ; I dance and play. 


“ Amid the sharpest storms I sing ; 

I’m cheery when the thunders roar; 
I rock the bird with weary wing; 

And to the answering hills I pour 
Exultant lays. I lave the reeds 

That grace my sunny slopes, and give 
Fresh life and beauty to the meads 

And plants that on my bounty live, 


“IT hide beneath the hazy spruce; 
I glance beside the shelving rock ; 
I give the maple half its juice, 
And satisfy the thirsty flock ; 
I creep along the ailent woods; 
All day I travel and rejoice, 
Delight the fields and solitudes, 
That listen to my chattering voice. 


“ The rushes kiss me as I pass; 
The swallow taps me with his wing ; 
Fair maidens praise the faithful glass, 
And rollick at my side and sing ; 
Faint travelers stop to allay their thirst ; 
Gay insects sport upon my breast ; 
And, if by rippling waves immersed, 
The eager, sharp-eyed trout arrest, 


“ The willows reach their fingers down 

Among my ruffled fans to play; 

The lily lifts ite rested crown 
And shakes the pearly drops away ; 

The dainty, modest violet, 
Smiling upon the verdant banks, 

With my chaste, twittering waves I fret ; 
I gently stir the osier ranks. 


"I feed the minnows in my fold, 
Their silver bellies flashing out ; 
Beside the sands of sparkling gold 
They leap up, and they dash about ; 
And, when is heard a tramping foot, 
To broader depths they swiftly fly, 
Or hide beneath a straggling root, 
Until the stranger passes by. 


“ On, on I flow; I dance ; I toil; 
Amid the broom and rushes pass; 
Bring wealth to cheer the arid soil ; 
I nourish roots of meadow grass ; 
I slip through field and green recess, 
O’er sparkling sands, by fen and glade ; 
I leap beside the water-cress ; 
I babble in the sun and shade. 


* As in the past, I slide, I go, 

Forever laughing as I sing ; 

In sunlight and in starlight flow, 
A blessing and a joy! bring. 

The same bright, mantling path I keep 
As in the dreamy ages gone. 

I wind, I twist, I dash, I leap, 
My course is on, forever on.’’ 





HOW A BOY WAS LOST AND 
FOUND. 





BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 





THe sun was sinking over the plain of 
Esdraclon when @ young woman, wearing a 
white robe, gathered about her waist with a 
broad purple scarf, came forth from a house 
on one of the upper streets of Nazareth, 
followed closely by a little girl of seven, 
The faces of both were troubled, and their 
eager pace quickened to a run as they turned 
the corner of the street into the highway 
leading down the hill toward Jerusalem. 
In a few moments they knocked at the door 
ofa house fronting on this highway, and 
were bidden to enter by an aged woman, 
who greeted them both with a kiss. 

“* The Lord be gracious to the motherless,” 
said the gray-haired dame, tenderly. ‘‘ But 
what ails thee, Ruth? There is a cloud 
upon thy brow.” 

‘*T am anxious for my brother,” answered 
the young woman. ‘He has gone, as thou 
knowest, to his first Paggover, and he has 
pot yet returned, though the caravan with 
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which he went reached home yesterday 


“ But, did he not go in some one’s care?” 
asked the matron. 

“He did. Our neighbor Joseph, and 
Mary, his wife, promised. to look after him, 
Their son, Jesus, was going also, for it was 
his first Passover, and the two boys were to 
be éompanions onthe journey. But Joseph 
has not returned. He went back to Jeru- 
salem at the énd of the first day’s journey 
homeward, for what reason I cannot learn ; 
and I suppose, though I do not know, that 
Nathan has gone back with him.” 

“Your brother is in good hands, never 
fear,” replied the matron, reassuringly. 
**His own father, if he were living, could 
not be more earefyl of his son than Joseph 
would be of one entrusted to him.” 

** Alas!” cried the girl, bursting into tears, 
‘‘if my father had only been here to go to 
the feast with Nathan. It is a lonely jour 
ney for the lad, with none of his kinsfolk to 
accompany him, I myself would have gone 
with him; but little Esther is frail, and I 
could neither leave her behind nor take her 
on so long a journey. So I was constrained 
to entrust the boy to Joseph’s care. I do 
not doubt that he is safe, but I long to see 
his face.” 

“There are pilgrims coming up the hill 
even now,” said Esther, who stood leaning 
against the casement and looking down the 
street. An old man is leading an ass, a 
woman is riding, two boys are walking. 
One is Nathan, I know.” 

Ruth ran to the door, and, shading her 
eyes with her hand, gazed down the hill. 
‘It is the lad!” shecried. ‘‘ Praise Jehovah! 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, is with him, and 
Joseph and Mary follow after.” And away 
she sped, to meet the pilgrims, followed by 
the little maiden, It was a warm greeting 
that the boy received from the sister, who 
now for two years had stood in the place of 
a mothertohm. He had never before been 
so long out of her sight since the death of 
their parents. 

“* We knew,” said the sweet-faced woman, 
who was riding, ‘‘that you would be anx- 
fous about Nathan ; but we had promised to 
care for him and there were no others in 
the company to whom we could well en- 
trust him, so we kept him with us, and have 
brought him home, at last, safe and 
sound.” 

‘It is well,” said Ruth. I knew that you 
would watch over him. The Lord reward 
your kindness.” And brother and sister has- 
tened up the hill, in close embrace and 
eager conversation. The little Esther, after 
bestowing a kiss of greeting upon her 
brother, had run to his companion, to whose 
hand she was clinging and into whose ear 
she was pouring a stream of childish prattle. 
All the little children loved and trusted this 
boy; wherever he went, they thronged about 
him ; and now his large, solemn eyes were 
looking down into those of little Esther and 
he was smiling at her artless words. His 
face, that was always earnest and thought- 
ful, seemed to shine with unwonted radi- 
ance. Evidently, the solemn service of this 
first Passover had brought him some new 
inspirations. “ 

As Ruth and Nathan drew near to their 
grandmother’s door, she called to them, and 
Esther, releasing, with evident regret; the 
hand of ~ Jesus, followed them into the 
house. 

“My supper is ready,” said the matron. 
**You shall all come in and sup with me, 
and Nathan shall tell us the story of his first 
Passover. Are you tired, my boy?” 

“Only a little, grandmother.’ We have 
come from Dothan to-day, one hundred and 
fifty furlongs—an easy day’s journey. When 
did the others arrive?” 

“Yesterday morning,” answered Ruth. 
“‘They rested by day and traveled by 
night.” 

“They had nearly three days the start of 
us,” said Nathan. ‘‘ We gained one day 
upon them. But a little company like ours 
can travel faster than a large caravan.” 

After the coarse camp-fare and the severe 
marches, the boy was ready to do full justice 
to his grazdmother’s bountifal supper. 
When his hunger was satisfied and the table 
was cleared, the matron drew forth her 
softest rug and her amplest cushion, and 
bade him recline in the midst and tell them 





said Nathan. ‘‘ Let._me think! How long 
ago was it?” 

‘It was the ninth of Nisan,” answered 
Ruth, “ and it ismow the seven and twen- 
tieth. Eighteen days have passed since you 
set out upon your pilgrimage.” 

“Four days,” continued Nathan, ‘‘ we 
were on the way to Jerusalem; eight days 
we tarried in the city ; it is six days since 
the caravan started to return. You know 
how bright it was the morning that we set 
forth? Every day has been fair, for the 
Spring rains are over, and the nights since 
the new moon have been almost as glorious 
asthe days. The first day’s journey led us 
over roads that I had often traveled. The 
great plain was beautiful with the ripening 
barley and the gay blooms of the flowers. 
We halted at night at the foot of Mount 
Gilboa, and when we had fed our beasts 
and eaten our supper we sat about our 
camp-fire and sang the songs of the pilgrim- 
age, and then lay down to sleep. But fora 
long time sleep was far from my eyes. 
Jesus was lying by my side, and we talked 
for hours about all that had happened round 
about this mountain.” 

“*T trust,” said Ruth, ‘‘that you did not 
keep the others awake with your conversa- 
tion.” 

‘No; we had taken our sheepskin 
mantles and had lain down, a little apart 
from the rest, on a bed of moss upon the 
southern side of a great rock ; and we took 
care to speak in low tones, that the others 
might not be disturbed. The fountain of 
Jezreel, about which Saul and Jonathan en- 
camped the night before the battle of Gilboa, 
was gurgling forth from the mouth of a 
little cavern just beneath our feet. The 
same sweet waters, Jesus said, had been 
springing up with the same low song, day 
and night, ever since Jonathan stooped to 
drink of them on the morning of his last 
day upon the earth. Right before our faces, 
all white and ghostly in the light of the 
setting moon, was the mountain itself upon 
which Saul and Jonathan were slain. So 
bleak and barren it looked that Jesus said 
that the words of David, in his song of 
lamentation, had come true: ‘ Ye mount- 
ains of Gilboa, let there be no rain upon 
you, neither dew, nor fields of offerings.” 
The whole of that beautiful song Jesus re- 
peated, word for word ; and he spoke of all 
that had happened in this great plain of Jez- 
reel. I amsurfe, Grandmother, that none of 
the rabbis know the Scripture so well as he 
does. He seems to remember it all ; and he 
makes the story mean just what it seems to 
mean, instead of putting those queer mean- 
ings into it that the rabbis teach. When he 
tells it over, Saul and Jonathan and Ahab 
and Jezebel and Athaliah are men and 
women, like ourselves. We can understand 
what they say and do, and be angry with 
them when they do wrong or sorry for 
them when they are in trouble. I could 
hardly help crying when he was talking 
about the love of David and Jonathan ; but 
thy heart went ont to Jonathan far more 
than to David. 

“* After we had ceased to speak of what 
had happened upon the earth, our thoughts 
were lifted to the sky, where the stars were 
shining in all their beatity, and Jesus spoke 
such words as I never‘heard about the pow- 
erand glory of the God who builded the 
heavens and who holds them inthe hollow 
of his hand. It seemed, as he spoke, as if 
I could see the angels, going forth along 
those paths of light, to do the bidding of that 
great Jehovah whom Jesus calls our Father. 
I believe that he loves him, too, just as I 
loved my father, who is dead, and feels just 
ag eafe in the keeping of the great God asI 
used: to feel when I sat upon my father’s 
knee and rested my head upon his shoul- 

der.” 

‘But you were going to tell us all about 
your journey and what you saw in Jeru- 
salem,” said Esther. 

“Yes, little one, you shall hear. The 
second day we were up as soon as the dawn 
appeared ; and our beasts were, fed and our 
own fast was broken long before the sun 
arose. We had four camels, you know, 
laden with the tents of those of our number 
who were to encomp about ‘Jerusalem and 
with the provisions of the whole company. 
There were also six asses, on which some of 
eur.goods were laden. The party numbéred 
seven and forty, of whom cight were wo- 
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beasts the greater part.of the journey. So 
also did Elijah, the son of John, the lame 
man, and the aged Benjamin. As for me, I 
have ridden not a rood since I went away. 
My.own legs‘L.ive carried me all the way— 
full fifteen hundred furlongs. Our captain 
was the Rabbi Eliezer. He it was who or- 
dered our marches. and our halts, who 
found the places of our encampment, and 
whose commands the whole party obeyed; 
for a caravan so large as ours always needs 
a commander. First marched the young 
men, followed by the boys; after them the 
beasts, with their riders and those women 
that went on foot ; the older men brought 
up the rear. Many other companies of 
pilgrims, some larger and some smaller than 
our own, were with usinthe way. Looking 
forward and backward from some hill-top, 
we could sometimes see half a score of cara- 
vans, wending their way to Jerusalem. 
Some of them were all mounted on fleet 
camels, and they passed us on the road. 
Some of them had few beasts of burden 
and were going slowly, because they were 
so heavily laden, and these we passed, in our 
turn. Where the road from Tyre joins our 
highway, we met a company of pilgrims 
who had come across the seain ships, from 
Libya. Strange, swarthy men were some of 
them, with thick lips and woolly hair. 
They had been taught to worship Jehovah 
by the Jews of Cyrene. Other caravans we 
saw that had come from Asia, from Pontus 
in the north, and from Phrygia in the west. 
Men of many nations and tongues were 
coming from afar, with those that had been 
scattered abroad, to glorify the God of 
Israel. 

“The second night we encamped near 
Jacob’s Well, not far from the city of Sychar. 
The third night we pitched our tents at 
Bethel, where Jacob slept, with the stone 
for his pillow, and saw in his dream the 
vision of angels. The next day, about 
noon, we climbed the hill-top, from which 
we beheld afar the towers of the Holy City 
blazing in the sun. Oh! what a sight was 
that, my Grandmother! The great City of 
David, to which for so many generations 
the tribes of the Lord have gone up to offer 
their sacrifices and pay their vows! Rabbi 
Eliezer called a halt to the caravan upon the 
top of the hill, and all the people broke 
forth in the psalm: ‘I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help.’ When the solemn music of that 
chant was finished, one of the young men 
struck up that livelier song: ‘I was glad 
when they said unto me, let us go unto the 
house of the Lord.’ So we hailed the city 
from afar with our thanksgivings. But I 
saw that Jesus could not sing ; his eyes were 
full of tears; and he uttered no word while 
all the rest were rejoicing. Perhaps the 
sight was so glorious that it took away his 
power of speech. 

**Wewere soon on our way again, and 
the last hour of our march passed quietly. 
Already the highways were thronged with 
pilgrims, returning, with singing, unto Zion. 
We could see that the hills all about the city 
were white with tents and alive with mov- 
ing multitudes. Most of our company were 
to dwell in tents upon the hillside, north of 
the ‘city; but Joseph and his family had 
lodgings in thecity. We waited, therefore, 
until our townsmen had found a place for 
their encampment, that we might know 
where to join them, when it was time to re- 
turn. Then we pushed on, through the 
Damascus Gate, and were soon in the 
thronged streets that fill the Valley of the 
Cheesemongers. We passed the shops of 
the workers in brass and the great bazaar of 
the clothiers. All the strects and shops 
were full of a busy and noisy crowd ; people 
with strange dress and strange speech, peo- 
ple of all tribes and nations, jabbering with 
the shopkeepers and jostling one another in 
the narrow ways. You know, my sister, 
that the Valley of the Cheesefnongers, what 
the Turks call the Tyropeon, runs through 
the city from north to south. On the left 
of it and at the further side of the city is 
the Temple, on Mount Moriah. On the right 
is Mount Zion, whereon was David's palace, 
the city of the great king. On this hill are 
the-shops of the goldsmiths. and many of 
the dwellings of the priests. Here dwells 
the family in. whose house we sojourned. 
As we passed along the streets, to the place 
where we were to abide, we saw many doors 
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Passover feast all the. citizens freely offer 
shelter and lodgitig to those coming from a 
distance, to strangers as well as kindred, 
and every house is crowded. 

“The family that welcomed Joseph and 
his household was the family of Samuel, 
the son. of Jonadab, They were kinsfolk of 
Mary, of the lineage of King David, and 
their house stood near the summit of Mount 
Zion. More than a score of guests had 
already found lodgings there before we ar- 
rived. There was scant room for us; but we 
were expected and there was no lack of 
hospitality. Hannah, the wife of Samuel, 
came forth to greet us, on our arrival. 

“* «Blessed art thou, my cousin,’ she cried, 
saluting Mary ; ‘and blessed are all those 
that thou dost bring with thee—thy husband 
and thy fair son.’ And she paused, as she 
looked into the face of Jesus, and bent, as 
though she would have reverenced the lad. 
I could sce that she found it hard, from that 
moment, to take her eyes from his face. 
‘And who is this?’ she asked, as Mary led 
me forward. ‘It is the son of our neighbor, 
Elisha, who is not. He comes with us to 
keep his first Passover.’ ‘The Lord be mer- 
ciful to the fatherless,’ said the kind hostess, 
as she kissed my forchead. ‘This house 
shall be to him as his father’s house. The 
two lads are warmly clad, as they ought to 
be, and they have sheepskin mantles. They 
shall find lodgings on the roof.’ For this 
we made haste to thank our hostess. We 
had both been hoping that there would be 
room for us upon the roof, and thither we 
quickly made our way. 

‘Tt was a grand scene that met our eyes, 
as we leaned upon the battlements and gazed 
about us. Right before us there were the 
three shining towers of white marble, built 
by the great Herod—Hippicus and Pha- 
saelus and Mariamne—and under their bat- 
tlements rose the splendid palace of Herod, 
Porticoes and groves and gardens all 
around it and the prettiest little pools and 
the loveliest walks. Nothing so grand was 
ever seen in Jerusalem, they say. Just be- 
yond was the theater, built by this wicked 
king, an abomination to every Israelite, cov- 
ered with figures 2 armor and hateful to 
all them that worship not graven images. 
But all these great buildings now stand 
somewhat desolate; for the Governor of Ju- 
dea lives at Cesarea, and only comes up to 
dwell in the palace of Herod at the time of 
the Passover. We now could see the sol- 
diers marching up and down the walks, and 
late at night the torches were flashing along 
the marble porticoes, and the sound of mu- 
sic and of dancing came forth from the 
palace ; but Coponius, the procurator, who 
is only a Roman Knight, keeps no such 
splendid state as that kept by the cruel 
Edomite who built the palace. 

*‘Turning to the East, we saw, across the 
narrow valley of the Cheesemongers, the 
bridge that connects Mount Zion with Mount 
Moriah, and there upon the holy mountain 
was the Temple of the Lord. The red light 
of the sunset blazed from the golden roof 
and was reflected from the beautiful gate 
and the marble porches. Jesus stood by my 
side, and his eyes were full of tears. I 
spoke, but he did not answer. He seemed 
tobe looking far away beyond the Temple 
to the hill called Olivet, that lifts up its 
head on the East. His heart was too full 
for speech. At length he said: ‘Alas! Na- 
than, I fear that all this splendor helps us 
not tofind the only true God.’ 

“Presently we went down from the roof, 
and found handmaidens searching diligently 
through every room for every crumb of 
bread made with leaven. It must all be 
gathered up and burned. Others were puri- 
fying the vessels to be used in the feast, 
The pots and the mortars of iron were 
heated red-hot over the fire ; other vessels 
were cleansed with boiling water. As we 
descended, the master of the house went 
forth to draw the water wherewith the Pass- 
over bread was to be mixed. As he did so 
he uncovered his head, and said, solemnly: 
‘ This is the water for the unleavened bread.’ 
That night it was mixed and baked by the 
women with much care and great solem- 
nity. 

“*I cannot tell you all that happened that 
night; but I shall never forget it. Not long 
after the.stars came out I mounted, with my 
Companion, to the roof and, after our even- 
ing prayer, I wrapped myself. in my sheep- | 
skin and lay down. The hum of the voices 





of the multitudes upon the roofs and in the 
streets, the bleating of the lambs that were 
on the morrow to be slain in sacrifice, the 
music of trumpets and cymbals in the pal- 
ace, all mingled in a drowsy chorus, and I 
was soon fast asleep. Once in the night—I 
know not how late it was, but the moon had 
gone down—I awoke, and Jesus was leaning 
over the battlement and looking toward the 
East. I did not speak; for I knew that he 
was praying, and soon I was asleep again. 
‘‘The next morning, Joseph bade us fol- 
low him, and we crossed the bridge from 
Mount Zion to the holy mountain, and had 
soon passed through the outer wall of the 
Temple itito the Court of the Gentiles. The 
sight we then saw and the sounds we then 
heard were strange, and by no means pleas- 
ant. All round the outside of this Court of 
the Gentiles, you know, my sister, are beau- 
tiful colonnades, with marble pillars; and 
these were divided into stalls, and crowded 
with sheep and oxen. In front of each of 
them eager buyers and sellers were chaffer- 
ing with loud voices, In all the spaces be- 
tween the colonnades were men with cages 
full of doves, that they were selling to the 
poorer worshippers ; and here and there 


- ‘was @ money-changer who offered the shek- 


els used in the Temple worship in exchange 
for the coins brought by worshipers from 
foreign lands. The noise of all this traffic 
was deafening, and the-litter from stalls and 
cages was strewed over the marble pave- 
ment. The eyes of Jesus flashed as he 
looked upon the spectacle. ‘Why do they 
turn this holy place into a market?’ he cried. 
Joseph explained to him that it was for the 
convenience of the pilgrims, who come in 
vast numbers from great distances, and can- 
not bring with them the animals for sacri- 
fice, but must purchase them in Jerusalem. 
But Jesus was not satisfied. ‘Is there not 
room for their stables on the hills or in the 
valleys round about the city?’ he demanded. 
* And these are the people who are so afraid 
of uncleanness that they will riot pass by a 
grave, or harbor in the house a particle of 
leaven; yet they scatter their defilement all 
over the courts of the Lord’s house, and 
drown.the voices of praise and prayer with 
the clamor of bargains and the bellowing of 
beasts.’ Joseph made no answer, but I saw 
that he turned his face from the stalls where 
the cattle were kept, and as we walked 
homeward he purchased a lamb of a dealer 
outside the gate. But, before we went, he 
led us up the steps that divide the Court of 
the Gentiles from the Court of the Israelites, 
and we leaned for awhile upon the balus- 
trade and listened to the choir of twelve Le- 
vites, who stood upon a raised platform and 
sang the Psalms of the day, playing also 
upon their instruments; for the morning sac- 
rifice was over. As we walked away we 
saw a group gathered in a section of one of 
the porches near the Temple, into which the 
beasts had not been admitted; and as we 
drew near to listen we found that it wasa 
company of Rabbis discoursing of the law. 
Jesus desired to remain; but Joseph was in 
haste to depart, and we heard but a few 
words of.what the doctors said. 

‘*On the afternoon of this day we returned 
to the Temple; for then the feast was to be- 
gin. The great multitude of worshipers 
had come together, each household bringing 
a lamb for sacrifice, and the Temple courts 
were crowded. Round about, upon pillars 
and walls were hanging bright banners and 
gay tapestries. The priests, with their silver 
trumpets, stood upon the platform near the 
holy place, waiting for the hour. Soon 
three long blasts from these trumpets told 
us that the feast was begun. That was the 
signal for the slaughtering of the lambs. 
There was great haste and confusion. Some 
of the lambs were slain by the Levites in at- 
tendance, to whom the killing seemed a 
pastime. I liked them not. Others were 
slain by the heads of households. The 
priests were standing there, long rows of 
them, with bowls of silver and bowls of 
gold, to catch the flowing blood and pass it 
on from one to another, till the last one in 
each row poured it. on the altar, whence it 
was drained away by pipes underneath. 
Then the slain lamb was hung upon a wall 
and dressed; thé fat was given to the priests, 
to be burned upon the altar, and the carcass 
was carried away, wrapped in itsskin, which 
is always given to the head of the family 
where the worshiper abides. 

“Our lamb was carried by Joseph to the 





house of Samuel, our host, and there was 
roasted whole, It was about: the.second, 
hour of the night when the Passover feast 
was spread in the house of Samuel. Neither 
Jesus nor I was old enough to partake of 
the feast; but we went up to the roof, and, 
listened there to hear the great Hallelujah 
rising here and there all over Mount Zion, 
from the companies of Israelites who were 
keeping the feast. Just before midnight 
the company in our house finished the sup- 
per, and then we went forth again to the 
Temple. From all parts of the city the 
crowds came thronging in, each bearing an 
offering. All round the gates the people 
surged and pressed, and I feared that we 
should be crushed to death. But at mid- 
night the gates were opened and the people 
poured in, presenting their offerings of flesh 
to the priests, a portion of which was handed 
back to each, In the court of the women 
great ovens were smoking, and hither many 
of the offerers brought the portions returned 
by the priests, to have them roasted, and 
then sat down in the porticoes, now vacant, 
for a second feast, All the rest of the night 
the Temple was thronged, the flames.of the 
torches lit up the golden pinnacles and the 
marble pillars and the gay banners, The 
smoke from the great altar on which the fat 
was burning went up in a mighty column 
toward the sky. The sound of tabret and 
pipe and the song of hallelujahs filled the 
air with the tumult of a great rejoicing. To 
the eyes of few among all the hundreds of 
thousands that kept the feast came sleep 
that night. 

‘The next day was as the Sabbath—no 
work was to be done, and there was time 
for rest, The third day the first fruits of 
the harvest were brought from the field and 
waved before God in thanksgiving for the 
bounty of the earth. 

‘*Of what happened on all the other days 
I have no time to tell. The eighth day had 
come, and we were preparing to return, 
We were to set out about the ninth hour of 
the day, because the heat was great. Our 
first encampment was to be near ancient 
Bethel, ninety furlongs from Jerusalem. A 
little past the hour of noon a messenger from 
the Rabbi Eliezer, the captain of our caravan, 
came, saying that the beasts were heavily 
laden and must start at once, and desiring 
that Joseph would send one of the lads to 
guide one of the beasts, whose driver was 
illand could not return with us, ‘I will 
go,’ said both of us at once. ‘ Nathan shall 
go,’ said Joseph, ‘He has often driven the 
horses of the courier from Nazareth to Nain, 
and he knows how to drive.’ ‘But I would 
go with him,’ said Jesus, ‘Go, then, my 
son,’ answered hismother. ‘ Weshall over- 
take you at Bethel.’ 


We were soon in the street, on our way to 
the encampment of the people from Naza- 
reth, just outside the gate. As we drew 
near to the bridge that crosses the narrow 
valley from the Hill of Zion to the Holy Hill, 
Jesus said: ‘ Let us pass once more through 
the Temple courts. It will not. lengthen 
our way.’ That was pleasing to me, and we 
quickly crossed the bridge and stood within 
the outer wall of the Temple. The court 
was thronged with pilgrims, coming to meet 
their friends and say their farewells ; and, 
suddenly, as I looked about to speak to Je- 
sus, who was.following, Isaw him not. He! 
had been separated from me inthe crowd. 
I sought for him; but could not find him, 
and, therefore, I hastened on, supposing that 
he would either follow after me or return 
to his parents. It was only a few furlongs 
to the camp, and the beasts were all ready 
to.set out when I arrived; so, taking the 
bridle put into-my hand, I went on with the 
caravan. long before we reached. Bethel 
the sun had gone down, and it was dark; . 
but we found our camping place, and waited 
for the rest who were to join us there, I 
was already sleeping soundly when the 
mother of Jesus awaked me. ‘Where is 
my son?’ she said. ‘I know not,’ I an- 
swered her, as soon as I came to myself; 
‘We were separated this afternoon in the: 
crowd inthe Temple. I thought that he 
had returned to you.’ 

“T could see, by the light of the camp- 
fire, that the mother’s face was pale and’ 
anxious. At first I thought she would have- 
chidden me; but she soon saw that there 
was no blame in me. ‘We must return ate 
once to Jerusalem,’ she said. ‘Some evil 
may befall the lad.' ‘Nay,’ answered Jo: 


seph, ‘ “We might meet him and mise: him in 
the dark. Let us patiently wait here until 
the morning. Then; if he-have not arrived, 
we will return:’ 

“It was hard for the mother to wait; yet 
she hearkened to Joseph. ‘But Nathan 
must return with us,’ she said. ‘1 cannot 
again lose sight of him; for what would 
his sister say if he should he lost?’ 

‘As soon as it was dawn, therefore, Jo- 
seph’s beast was saddled, another lad was 
found to take the one left in my charge, and 
we were on our way back to Jerusalem. 
We met many pilgrims, and Mary inquired 
of all, eagerly, for her boy; but none had 
seen him. It was high noon before we 
reached the city. We went at once to the 
house of Samuel, the son of Jonadab, and 
he was not there; they had not seen him. 
All that afternoon we sought him; but we 
found him not, and late at night we returned 
to our lodgings. The next day we renewed 
‘the search, still in vain. On the morning of 
the third day, I said to Mary: ‘Let us go to 
the Temple. I lost him there; peradven- 
ture we may find him there,’ ‘The lad is 
wise,’ answered Joseph; and we went at 
once to the Temple. Passing hastily along 
the colonnades, we saw a group of men 
standing about one of the porches and list- 
ening. It was the same spot where Jesus 
had heard the voices of the doctors and had 
desired to tarry. As we drew near we 
could hear the grave, slow tones of old men, 
speaking, and also the voice of a boy. 
‘ What company is this?’ said Joseph to one 
who stood upon the outskirts of the group. 
‘It is the school of the blind Rabbi, Ben 
Buta,’ heanswered, ‘ He is discoursing of 
the law, and the people are hearing and ask- 
ing questions.’ We pressed a little nearer 
and could see the Rabbi, of gentle counte 
nance, but sightless eyes, seated upon a high 
stool. His disciples we could not see. They 
were sitting upon the ground. The Rabbi 
was speaking of uncleanness, We listened. 
As he ceased, we heard the boy’s voice, 
saying : ‘Yea, master; thou hast told us 
how to keep our garments from defilement; 
now, wilt thou tell us how to cleanse our 
thoughts?’ A look of amazement and per- 
plexity stole over the face of the Doctor, 
‘ut he had no time to answer; for Mary 
knew the voice of her son, and she rushed 
through the group, that parted to let her in. 
When Jesus saw her, he sprang up and put 
his arms about her neck. Her sorrow was 
all gone in a moment, and there was more 
of tenderness than of reproof in her tone 
when she said: ‘Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? Behold! thy father and I 
sought thee, sorrowing.’ Then the lad 
looked up into his mother’s face, and stroked 
her cheek, lovingly, wlfile a strange, sad, far- 
away leok came into his eyes. ‘How is it 
that you sought me?’ he asked, ‘Did you 
not know where to find me? Did you not 
know that I would bein my Father's house?’ 
When he said that I thought, at onee, of the 
night when we lay near the fountain of Jez- 
reel, and knew that he spoke of the great 
Jehovah as his Father, But I think his 
mother understood not the saying. 

‘* As we turned to depart from, the school 
of the Rabbi, an old man standing near said; 
to Mary: ‘O woman, that is a wonderful 
child; mightier in wisdom now than the; 
masters who seek to teach him; greater.im 
counsel than our counselors, Blessed: art, 
thou among women!’ Mary answered not; 
but I saw that her heart was full, whether; 
of joy or pain I could not tell. 

“* At once we set out for Nazareth, and all 
‘the way Jesus has been more gentle and, 
obedient to his parents than he was before, 
though his mind is full of great thoughts, 
and in the watches of the night he has some- 
times spoken marvelous words that I cane, 
not repeat and that I cannot always under, 
stand. 

“That is my story. Good-night, my; 
grandmother. Come, my sisters, let us go 

_home.” 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
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THE DOGS WHO TRIED TO BE 
WISE. 


BY H. E. GEORGE. 


“ Pray, tell me, did you ever see 
Such wondrous dogs as are these three 
Who ait together here by me? 


“I’m sure there never will be found 
In poodle, terrier, or hound 
Three brains so serious or profound. 








“ While all the others are at play, 
With heads together here they stay 
And muse and meditate all day. 


“ And, do you know, I’ve thought of late 
These three dogs will be something great, 
I’m sure they will be—only wait.” 


So said the mother dog to me, 
As, with her little doggies three, 
She sat and moped beneath the tree. 


But ah! the truth I can’t disguise ; 
Much to the mother dog’s surprise, 
Those doggies never did grow wise. 


No learning and no strength they gain, 
But common, stupid curs remain ; 
No use they’ll ever be, ’tis plain. 


For doge are made to tend the sheep, 
And faithful watch and ward to keep, 
While wiser brains are fast asleep. 


And, surely, to the end of time, 

A dog’s thought can’t be worth a dime, 
In any country, age, or clime. 

And it is best, I think (don’t you ?), 

To do well what we’re made to do, 

Nor sigh for something grand and new. 
Winpeor Locgs, Conn, 


MISS ALICE'S PETS. 


BY FRANCES CHESEBORO. 











Ir was snowing hard, though it was the 
last of March. The large, feathery flakes 
whirled in the bitter wind and were heaped 
into great drifts. Inside, the fire burned 
brightly in the open fireplace, and its ruddy 
light, dancing in every nook and corner, 
made the room cheery, in spite of the wild 
storm without. 

Cousin Alice was deftly adding dry sticks 
to the fire, to increase the glow. Grandma 
sat knitting in her low chair in the warmest 
corner; while Miss Fanny, otherwise called 
Petite, with her dark, piquant little face 
shining out of a cloud of dark hair, was 
curled up in her Grandfather's great arm- 
chair. 

Suddenly there was a shouting and stamp- 
ing outside the door, which brought every 
one to the window. 

There stood Gilbert, the hired man, hold- 
ing up the dead body of a large fox. 

**Oh! Gilbert, Gilbert,” cried Petite, ‘‘can 
I have the skin?” 

‘Certainly, Miss Fanny. I'll be glad to 
give it to you. There is something for you, 
Miss Alice,” he added, ‘‘on the floor in the 
entry.” 

We were there in an instant. 

On the hall-mat was a mass of squirming, 
struggling little creatures, creeping over and 
over one another, in the effort to find shelter 
and warmth. 

“Gilbert, what are those things?” demanded 
Fanny, imperatively. 

**Babyfoxes! Don’t you hear them bark? 
T thought Miss Alice might like some pets. 
Ghe may take her choice, and I'll have the 
rest,” added Gilbert. 

Miss Alice stood like one transfixed. She 
had never had a pet in her life, and foxes— 
However, she had a kindly heart. 

*‘T'll take two,” she said, a wild idea fiit- 
ting through her mind that the foxes would 
presently be led out to execution—‘‘éwo, just 
te save their lives.” 

She stooped down and indicated two. 
Gilbert disentangled them, placing the two 
by themselves. 

“‘ This isa beauty,” said Gilbert, lifting a 
Maltese one. She motioned, hesitatingly, 
for him to put it with the two. “And 
this,” said he, ‘‘ has a yellow head.” 

Pitiful Miss Alice accepted the yellow- 
headed fox. 

“There! Ill have the other three,” said 
Gilbert, gathering them up. 

Just then his master, Mr. Seymour, ar- 
rived, and a moment later three men, on 
horseback, followed by several excited 
hounds, rushed up to the door. 

“* You'll have to give up the fox, Gilbert,” 
Mr. Seymour said, in a low tone. “I've 
beard the heunds baying all the morning.” 
“But I dug her out, air,” said Gilbert. 
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“Trae! But they had been on her track. 
It is the rule. They will give you fifty 
cents and take the fox.” 

And they did. Poor Gilbert lost his pets. 
They took them, as curiosities merely, and 
the dead fox. He had seen her run intoa 
hole, not very far from the house, and, after 
a deal of digging, had unearthed the mother 
and her seven babies. 

“* Never before, in my experience,” said 
Mr. Seymour, “ and I’ve lived here for over 
sixty years, have I known a fox to take ref- 
uge with her young and so betray their 
hiding-place. She was wounded and mad 
with pain, I suppose.” 

The hunters rode away, presently, with 
their trophies, while Petite gave vent to her 
vexation. 

“I wanted the skin forarug. It would 
have made such a pretty one.” 

‘It would not have been worth much,” 
her grandfather said, consolingly. ‘‘The 
skin is too tender.” 

Fanny turned away, and, wrapping the 
shivering pets in soft, warm flannel, tucked 
them into a basket, which she placed by the 
fire, As the little creatures-felt the warmth 
steal through their chilled limbs, they ceased 
the fretful barking and cuddled down in 
their nest. Ther owner had looked on 
while all this was being done. 

“* | suppose they’ll have to be fed,” she 
said, meditatively; ‘‘and how can I touch 
them? They look like rats.” 

‘Not a particle,” said Miss-Fanny, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘I beg your pardon, dear; but 
you are, surely, not familiar with rats. 
There is not the slightest resemblance.” 

“I'll feed them for you, by and by,” 
said Gilbert, who had just entered, with an 
armful of wood. 

Miss Alice looked relieved. 

So Gilbert came in and fed the little foxes 
with warm milk and water, by means of a 
teaspoon; and they spilled nine-tenths of it, 
in their efforts to feed in an unnatural way. 

As they had not yet opened their eyes, we 
thought we could easily guess at their age. 

Miss Fanny begged the privilege of nam- 
ing them; but even after they were furnished 
with titles it was hard to tell them apart. 
The yellow-headed one was called Gilbert, 
in honor of the donor. The only other one 
which had much yellow about the head was 
called Punth, froth the manner of his feed- 
ing. The Maltese Petite named for herself. 
The fourth, which resembled it closely, was 
called Judy. Every one of the four was 
Maltese so far as the body was concerned. 
The tip of eaeh tiny Maltese tail was pure 
white. 

Miss Alice was to start on her travels the 
next day, and, after seeing Gilbert feed the 
foxes several times, her heart warmed 
toward them and she determined to take 
them home with her. 

She had previously arranged to spend a 
few days with friends on the way, who re- 
garded her presence ordinarily as a boon 
and a blessing; but whether they would re- 
gard it as an infliction and a sore trial, secing 
that she was accompanied by four foxes, re- 
mained to be seen. Exerting all her reso- 
lution, she gave the little fellows their sup- 
per and breakfast and found that her repug- 
nance had melted away. Tucked up in 
warm flannel, in a box perforated with 
holes, the little animals began their journey, 
and Miss Alice's fellow travelers never 
dreamed that the innocent looking box in 
her lap contained four foxes. When they 
barked, as they did occasionally, it was 
drowned by the roar of the train. 

The conductor was the only one who no- 
ticed the mysterious sounds; but, beyond a 
comical smile, which Miss Alice ignored, he 
paid no attention. She had intended to use 
much care in preparing the minds of her 
friends for the reception of her singular 
pets; but the hackman precipitated matters, 
by seizing the box, which Miss Alice was 
bearing up the steps with her own daintily 
gloved hands, and, before she could utter a 
word, he plumped it down upon end on the 
hall floor, with the rest of her luggage, 
thereby evoking a chorus of yelps from the 
imprisoned pets. 

‘* That box, sir, contains foxes. I prefer 
to keep it right side up!” protested Miss 
Alice, with dignity. 

The hackman stared, as if doubting her 
sanity; but, examining his fee carefully, 
seemed reassured and vanished in the dark- 
ness. Glancing up in the astonished faces 
of her friends, she realized that the secret 





was out, and nothing remained but to trust 
that her pets would win their own way with 
her host, as they had already done with 
her. ‘ 

There are ladies who would have been 
horrified at the advent of four foxes in a 
well-ordered household. Fortunately, mer- 
ry, warm-hearted Mrs. Lawrence was not of 
that class. The little foxes were to hera 
source of great interest and amusement. 
She at once abetted Miss Alice in her plan 
for giving the hungry little fellows their 
supper before she had her own. 

And they were loveable little creatures, 
more tiny and far more delicate than kit- 
tens. The feeding, which their mistress had 
so dreaded, became a positive pleasure. 

There were children in the family and 
the fame of the little foxes spread rapidly. 
The second day the door-bell rang repeat- 
edly, and many callers were admitted, ‘‘to 
see the foxes.” No one had ever before 
seen any so young, Madame Reynard having 
the faculty of hiding her babies securely. 

So the little foxes were fondled and pet- 
ted. Lovely white hands, sparkling with 
jewels, smoothed the soft fur; and oh! what 
throngs of children gathered in the back 
yard and sent in petitions by Willie Law- 
rence begging that they, too, might see the 
foxes fed. 

A bre thi ss circle surrounded Miss Alice, 
while she ministered to her pets; black eyes, 
and blue and gray watched her every 
movement, and a favored few were allowed 
the privilege of holding the little fellows in 
their hands, till they were again dry and 
warm, as their frantic efforts to get their 
food from the teaspoon always ended in 
their drenching their breasts and forelegs 
with milk, in spite of Miss Alice’s efforts to 
induce them to eat more decorously. Little 
Gilbert seemed to have more wisdom in his 
yellow head than any of the others. He 
was ‘‘more gentlemanly,” his mistress said, 
and would allow her to hold a napkin under 
his chin, instead of leaping and pawing so 
that it was impossible to keep anything 
about his neck. And the children sat as if 
spellbound. They watched in perfect silence, 
without stirring hand or foot- When the 
foxes were once more put to bed, they stole 
away; probably to tell the tale among their 
companions, for a new set of faces would 
surround Miss Alice the next time. 

Little Punch, the liveliest among them, 
was suddenly taken ill. He had been a 
greedy little fellow and it was supposed 
that he had eaten too much. In spite of all 
efforts to relieve him, he died, without ever 
having opened his eyes to the light. Mr. 
Lawrence suggested that, in order to gratify 
the curiosity of the many who wished to 
see the foxes eat, they had been overfed, 
and advised more care about their diet in 
future. 

Their mistress redoubled hercare. Gilbert 
and Petite really seemed to thrive. It had 
become necessary to tie the box-cover down 
with a strong cord, otherwise their frail 
house would no longer hold them. They } 
had split down the corners, in wild efforts to 
escape, and one night their mistress, per- 
suaded that their cries proceeded not from 
the box, but from different parts of the 
room, found, on lighting the gas, that Gilbert 
was just going out into the hall, on an ex- 
ploring expedition; while Petite was butting 
a pitcher of water, that stood upon the floor 
at the opposite side of the room; Judy was 
under the bed, the locality betrayed by her 
barking; while poor little Punch, who was 
just beginning to be sick, was the only one 
left in the nest. 

After being carefully tied up in their box, 
they became quiet and slept until late the 
next day. 

The morning that Miss Alice set out to 
continue her journey Judy was sick, and dicd 
before they could reach their destination. 
The lady feared she had been chilled beyond 
recovery in the box en her way to the cars. 

As soon as Miss Alice reached home, she 
removed the cover of the box, giving Gil- 
bert and Petite the liberty of the room. 
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allowed, and, creeping up as far as possible, 
would cling to the sleeve till considerable 
force was used to remove them. 

An Indian came to see them, and at once 
advised a change of diet. ‘‘ Chicken-broth,” 
he thought, would be better than milk. He 
also recommended that their eyelids be rub- 
bed gently, in the hope of inducing them to 
open. Miss Alice had had them in her pos- 
session seven days, they had grown a little; 
but she could find no appearance of eyelids 
in the depressions where their eyes should 
be. At the close of the seventh day Petite 
was taken sick, and, in spite of unwearied 
care, died, as the others had done. The 
next morning Gilbert was ill, but afterward 
grew better and was able to go about the 
room again. «Miss Alice felt quite sure that 
the last of her pets would live; but on the 
tenth day, at dawn, she woke to find him 
gasping for breath and in a few minutes he 
died. 

She took the poor little body to a taxi- 
dermist; the others she had buried in the 
garden. 

In an old country house, half way up the 
front stairs, there stands, not the ‘Old 
Clock,” so quaintly described by Longfellow, 
but a large bracket, quite overrun by a 
trailing green veil of Tradescantia. On the 
lower shelf of the bracket is little Gilbert, 
half reclining on a gray slab and peering 
watchfully out from between the green leaves 
with his beady black eyes. His nose is quite 
pointed and resembles very little the cunning, 
round muzzle which Miss Alice so well 
remembers; however, she consoles herself 
with the though, that, after all, he looks more 
like a fox than he did when living. 

The strangest thing of all is that the taxi- 
dermist affirms that he found mo eyes or 
places for any. 

So, as year by year goes by in the old 
house, the children, dancing up and down 
the stairs, stop to peer through the leaves, 
with their bright eyes, to see Auntie Alice’s 
little fox. 

STONINGTON, CONN. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be a& 
dressed “' Puszies.” THE IxDEPENDENT, New York.) 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 48 letters. 
My 5, 38, 29 is amusement. 
My 19, 8, 10 is secreted. 
My 14, 12, 8 is deep. 
My 23, 4, 35 is for the head. 
My 26, 21, 39 is to see. 
My 41, 46, 32 is to make an effort. 
My 7, 13, 40 comes in Spring-time. 
My 15, 43, 34 wild beasts enjoy. 
My 2, 17, 44 is a useful occupation, 
My 18, 1, 16 is a border. 
My 20, 25, 48 is a color. 
My 45, 11, 47 is a fowl. 
My 27, 28, 36 is a citle. 
My 380, 83, 9 is a tree. 
My 31, 22, 6 isto permit. 
My 42, 87, 24 is an agricultural instrument, 
My whole is a pleasant bit of knowledge. 
POLLY. 


CHARADE. 


A word of three syllables. The first fs 
represented by the word square. The second 
and the third form the central of the pyramid. 
The whole is a place in Massachusetts, where 
it would seem they should keep only borses. 


aaenanaenee 
aenreneaeeenee 
eeeneennveen 


Word Square.—1, sn out-building; 2, ap 
herb ; 3, a gown ; 4, necessity. 
id.—1, a consonant ; 2, s pen ; 3, con- 
dition ; 4, one who wounds; 5, quietness ; 6, 
ill-fed animals. The central is av outbuilding. 
Moruer D. 
PREFIX PUZZLE. 


1. To a word of three letters meaning abroad 
add another word of three letters meaning to 
command. Whole, to give more than others. 

9. To the foundation word add a word mean 
ing suitable and make equipment, 

8. Add to proclaim and make cjamor. 

4. Adda word meaning rule of action and 
have one excluded from protection. 

&. Add to place and make expenditure. 





feeding, they 





6 Add permission and make e passage, 





nd 
4. 


June 15, 1882.) 


7. Adds small stream and have to excel in 
speed. 

8. Add an attempt at equality and have a 
word meaning even more than success in an 









rt. 
a Add humor and have to get the better of. 
10. Add fixed and make at the eX 


OLD PUZZLE. 

A vessel was wrecked at sea, containing a 
captain and a crew of 15 white men and 15 black 
men. In order to lighten the load, they agreed 
that. the captain should arrange them in a 
circle, and, beginning at some point, count 
them, throwiug overboard every viuth man, 
until half were gone. He did so, when it 
was found that the white men were all in the 
vessel and the black men all in the sea. Who 
can arrange the circle ? 





* ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 8r#. 


BeHeapep RaymeEs.—Plate-late-ate. About- 
bout-out. Play-lay-ay. 


COMPOUND PUZZLE. 


FOA wy Raa S sare 
Zoo 
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HOUR-GLASS, 


Genz p> 
— At we Ch 


WORD-SQUARE AND COM 


Wind-lass, wind-ward, wind-gage, wind-pipe, 
wind-mill, wind-fall. 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
HEAR T ACHE 


EASE COOL 
ASKS HOES 
REST ELSE 


A Provers.—Love me, love my dog. 











EDWARD KIMBALL ON CHURCH 
DEB1S. 


Tue Christian Convention in Oakiand, 
Cal., tad on the last day a question drawer, 
condacted by Mr. Kimball. We give some 
of the questions and answers, for wuich we 
are sure many readers will thank us, 

Q. Does not dett-paying work interfere 
with conversions and Holy Ghost work in 
the church? 

A. It releases the church from grinding 
in Mammou’s prison-iiouse, to liberty in 
Him ‘‘ whose service is perfect freedom.” 
Men have been converted in the act of sub- 
sciibing, and revivals have followed and 
accompanied the work, evidently growing 
out of it. If the work were done from the 
lower motives, such as emulating or sur- 
passing another church, or simply to escape 
financial iuconveniences, or to reduce the 
debt :‘so we can carry it and not feel it,” 
I would not expect any spiritual quicken- 
ingasitsresult. | 

Q. Suppose a church can be built only 
y leaving some part of the cost on credit. 

ould you not advise to build it? 

A. I would not. No people in America 
are too poor to provide and pay for a de- 
cent place in which to worship God. 

Q. What proportion of a general church 
subscription can be relied on for collec- 
tion? E > 

A. In my experience, I have found ten 
per cent. to be ahove the average shrinkage. 

cr the last three years I have taken a 
binding promise to pay and secured a 
pledge against church s in the futuer. 
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Care and faithfulness in collecting will 
secure nearly ail, sometimes actually all; 
and neglect und indifference by those hav- 
ing the matter in charge can, of course, in 
this, as in everything else, result only in 
failure. 

Q. Is it not better to pay off church debts 
by degrees, so as not to feel it too much, 
than to exhaust a society by one great 
effort? 

A. You assume that giving for the Lord’s 
house avd for his worship ‘‘exhausts” men’s 
means, God, throughout his Word, says it 
is the other way. Thousands who have 
tried it say 90, too. Achurch debt should 
be at once exterminated. Trying *‘ not to 
feel it” is the evil root from which church 
debts grow. Paying by degrees seldom suc- 
ceeds. Only a few take part in these efforts 
aod their number is thinned year by year, 
from death, failure, or removal. The 
others loath the subject and grumble, and 
so the church is divided, weakened. and its 
power for good lost. This is what “ ex- 
hausts,” and dishonors Christ and his 
Church before the world. 

Q. Ought ministers of the Gospel to Five 
a tenth of their income asa kind of ex- 
ample to their people, or should they be 
merely recipients? 

A. A minister should, I think, be in this 
thing “an example” to the flock, by giv- 


ing as others and with others, Mivisters. 


should not raise church debts, for there 
never should be any for them to raise; but, 
if there are any, pastors are often injured 
for their best service in the spiritual work, 
for which theyare trained and called of 
God and of men, by laboring at finances. 
Laymen should never permit the church to 
need or receive such labor from its pastor. 
Never. 

Q. Ought Ito take from my children’s 
comfort to help pay the church debt? (See 
I Tim. v, 8.) 

A. If God’s Word be true, I am to secure 
my ability to make and keep my children 
comfortable by complying with his clearly 
stated condition on which he has pledged 
his help to me in material things. This 
passage in Timothy seems to refer to prac- 
tices universal among heathen and which 
died out slowly when Christianity came, 
This isso in modern times. The apostles 
had.to deal with incest, gluttony, drunken- 
ness, murder of aged and imbecile parents 
and of feeble or fem»lechildren. Heathen- 


| ism has always been full of the habitations 


of these cruelties to the helpless. The last 
verse of the Old Testament and Zachariah’s 
song, which opens the New, speak of 
Christianity as the expeller of these horrors, 
Some enrly believers still practised these 
abominable economies and Paul denounced 
these men as more guilty than unconverted 
heathen. 

Q. Does not a debt tend to unite a 
church and draw or our love for it? 

A. I would as soun desire that my wife 
have a cancer t> draw out my love for her, 
or that the scarlet fever or the small-pox 
might come into my family to «nite it. 

Q. What proportion of the debts you 
have raised have been actua'ly canceled? 

A. Reporters and sub-editors of news- 
papers, who, without any knowledge of 
mine or of me _ personally, have, under the 
orders of their superiors, followed the 
work by correspondence with the churches 
themselves, have come to me voluntarily 
with the assurance that, as a rule, the 
pledges are paid, and in a large proportion 
of the cases in less time than that named at 
the date of the subscriptions. From my 
own observation, through subsequent visits 
and corresrondence, I find this to be true 
in almost all the cases. No human work is 
perfect, however. 








HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 





It is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health_to the physical organization. 
It isa strengthening «yrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 








ALEX, M.LESLEY, 1327 Broadway, N. Y. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Slver=Plated Table Ware 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


weuld call special attention to their 


PATENT 


China-Lined Ice Pitchers, 





The lining is held ... position by the thumb- 
screws in the cover, and can be easily removed, 
thus enabling every part to be cleaned, leaving 
no chance for the collection of rust or other 
foreign matter between the lining and outside 
wall. The lining is made of fine stone china 
and has no equal for preserving ice and keeping 
water pure. 


686 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOLD PABIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Caen 


arranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of | 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocos mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
Cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 












SOLID SILVER WARES 
3257900 FINE. 


~ MADE BY 


GORHAM WT’G CO. 


An experience of over fifty years in the manufac- 


ture of SoLip SILVeER Wankz, combined with the/ad- 


vantages that large capital and a constantly increas- 
‘img business afford, enable the Goruam Compary to 
stand Pre-EemMINnexT in this department of art industry. 
These weres have been sold and  en- 
dorsed by every prominent dealer in the 
United States, and the trade-mark 

has become as sure a guaranty for pure 

metal in this country as isthe Hall Mark STERLING 
of England. 


No. 37 Union Square. 
For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


vss BACON PLANUS. 122 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1497S and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New Y¥ 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where nome 
now exist. Cataiogues by mail on application. 








THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
7 WIRE CAUZE 

pay F Non-Explosive 

. OIL STOVE. 








IF YOU WANT OUR BEA 
E1ont WONDERS OF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CTS. POSTAGE, 
Tho Adome & Westlake BFE Gow. 
Sum! treet, Boston; | 100 Beekman .¥., 
$8 Lake strect, hicago: ' | 78, 14th Btreet. N.Y. 





FIREWORKS, 
FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS 


Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices. 
Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 
formation in regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flaga, ete., Sent by Mail, free te all 
applicants. 
Goods will be safely and carefully packed 


and 
’ 
Bent to Every Seotion of the Country, 

In all cases full particulars must aecom- 
pany each order, and the Money (by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order) must accompany 
the same, The Publisher of ‘The Independ- 
ent ’' will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do ewactly 
aswiagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


No.7 Park Place, New York. 


EMERSON & 


FISHER CO., 


Carriage Builders, 
CINCINNATI. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 














Burt’s Shoes. 


SExD TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON 8t., BROOKLYY, N.Y., 
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every 
family may 
give their lin- 
en that beau- 
tifal finish pe- 
eculiar to fine 























Harm and Garden, 


Whe Agriculttiral Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or that 
totll make this department more viluable to those 
Of our subscribers who feel apectitlly interested. } 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 
ORGANIZATION OF FARMERS’S CLUBS. 


Ir ts a most favorable sign of the times when 
farmers meet together to discassthe many aud 
important questions that appertain to their 
voeation. While here and there thronghout 
tbe country there are already many farmers’s 
clubs organized, a great need exists for more. 
A few years since such organizations were 
scarcely known; but the ever-changing methods 
of farming; the wonderful advance made in 
mechanical invention, as applied to alleviating. 
farm Jaber; the discussions of the best way 
to get.the most produce from theleastground, 
Without tmpoverishiig the soil; and the true 
methods of farm economy—all these and more 
are evidences of an advance iu thought and 
action and of s substantial growth in practical 
knowledge within a few yeats past, and the in 
fluence which farmers’s clubs have bad in this 
step forward is not small. 

Early Summer is just the time to organize 
such clubs, where tone already exist. In 
favorable weather ‘‘out-door” meetings are 
most pleasant, and, surely,a Saturday after- 
noon, every one or two weeks, can be no moré 
profitably spent than in meeting together, to 
talk over seasonable farm topics. If it were 
a regular custom for hard-working farmers to 
take a Saturday half-holiday, they would do 
just as much work in a week aad, it may be, 
would live the longer for it. A presiding 
Ofieer and pertaps a secretary should be 
chosen for the season; the former to lead in 
the discussions and announce a week or more 
in advance the topic for the following discus- 
sion, so that all may think upon {ft during the 
week. In this way they can bring to the meet- 
ing their best thoughts aod most valuable 
ae 

hese meetings can be made a power for 
good iu any farming community, and may the 
day soon come when their influence shall be 
felteven outside the little cirele which tay 
periodically meet. Faimers should be awake 
tothe real importance of their position and 
power and to their own best interests, It may 
not be too much to hope that ere long each 
township, aye, each school-district im thick- 
ly settled localities shell bave its organiza- 
tion of farmers, who twice or thriee @ year 
shall send delegates to a county convocation, 
which, im turn, shall be represented once » 
year in @ State convention of fafmers, and 
possibly our Secretary of Agriculture to be 
would find it “quite the thing”’ to ask each 
stute to seud delegates from among fts prac- 
tical, well-informed farmers to an annual con- 
gress, to be held as he shall direct. So may it 
he. 

Makino CLover Hay.—Clover for hay should 
be cut just before full bloom. At that time 
the juices and nutritive elements exist in largest 
proportion, and whatever is gained by growth 
thereafter fucreases the bulk, without adding 
much to the nutritive qualities. Clover can- 
not be properly cured without considerable 
‘abor, and unless it is well cured—free from 
just, on the ove hand, and from mold or 
dampness, on the other—it makes poor bay. In 
our experience the proper way to make clover 
bay is to start the mowing-machine as soon 
as the dew is off the grass ip the morning, 
and mow anti! say eleven o’elock. Immedi- 
ately after dinner, set the hay-tedder, or all 
bands, with pitch-forks, to work shaking up 
and thoroughly expusing the miown eloyer'to 
the sun and air. When this is done, even 
though it has not cured much, perhaps, rake 
into windrows and put up in hay-oeks, These 
should be made ‘* decently and im order,” not 
merely thrown or rolled together; and when 
well put up the clover will “care” quite as 
much as when exposed to the sun, by gently 

*sweating,”’ all of which moistare will quickly 
evaporate when the cocks are open and lightly 
thrown out in the morning following. By noon 
of that day, if the weather be favorable, the 
clover will do to go-to the hay-mow or stack, 
and it will be in good * eatable” condition. 

Unless clover is pat Into the barn In good 
sbape, it makes a poor fodder for « in 
Wipter; and, while it requires more labor to 
handle it as above advised, it will be foand to 
be well worth the extra time and trouble. If 
eured wholly in the ‘sun, there is a much 
greater chance of its being dusty and of the 
leaves falling from the stems. In fact, this 
eilrcumstance is quite avoided when cured in 
the bay-cock and the clover is in a much 
brighter condition. Black clover-hayis poor 
stuff for anyetock. Every farmer knows that, 
if rain chances to fall on mown Glover, as it 
lies iu the swath or even windrow, it turns it 
dark colored, and no amount of heat from 
“Old Sol "’ will bleach it out agaia, and even 
the dew which fails upon it, if left as mown 
overnight, discolors it; but when carefully 












im @ bat # small smount is ex- 
rd Cooly ee ptr injured by rain 
dedew.  " . * 

‘Cogy ron Foupar.—Just after the regular 
crop of field-corn is planted here in the East- 
ern States is the best time for sewing corn to 
be used as fodder, when the pastures are short 
orin connection With them, Some farmers 
prefer to sow fodder-corn broadcast, when it 
comés up so thick as to fall short of its real 
feeding value ; hence, it seems advisable to sow 
thinly in drilis, so that the ears may partially 
develop. 

Sweet com is especially tobe recommend- 
ed as a fodder-plant.for growing animals, as it 
contains much nitfogenous material, which is 
adapted to the needs of growth. If we com- 
pare the feeding value of sweet corn with that 
of common yellow corn and oats, we have the 
following results, as ascertained from the best 
German feeding-tables; 





Swéet Corn....... koddtvedsattd te men, 07.4 00 
DW OOFN.....:ss0receseeesseee 120.06 6.05! 65.0 ' 2.50 





From this we Gtaw the conclusion that sweet 
corn fs tien purposes than either 
of the others named in the table, as ft contains 
more material for muscle-making and fat- 
forming. It is Wonderful how much an arm 
ful of green cérp-fodder at morning and night 
helps out im ease pasturage is scarce, and 
farmérs are becoming aware of its value iv 
sustaining the fow of milk throughout the 
Summer season. When cured and stowed 
away in the barn, for Winter use, it will be 
eaten up cleanly by the cattle and will belp to 
save the hay for other purposes. 

Tres PLANTING aLone Roapsipes.—The 
anuual repairs to the highways, which are gen- 
erally made in June, remind us that something 
should be done for their adornment, as well 
Whatever is done in the way of setting out 
trees by the roadside will have to be done by 
the farmers, as it will be largely for their in- 
terest ard as the town authorities are apt to 
eee no particular advantage in it and some ex- 
pense. 

In Connecticut there is a law which provides 
tnat any person planting and protecting 
forest trees along the highway fora quarter of 
a mile or more may receive for 10 years ap 
annual bounty of one dollar for each quarter of 
a mile so planted, elm trees to be not more than 
60 feet apart and others not more than 30 feet. 
In Massachusetts there is aleo a law authorizing 
the town to grant @ specified sum of mioney, !o 
be given In premfums or in any other advisable 
way to encourage tree planting. These are 
well enough, buta healthy public spirit will 
do far more in prompting to action in this re- 
gard. There is no more beautiful sight than a 
long avenue of elms or maples, spreading their 
branches fo graceful arches over the road; but, 
in order to have this, trees must first be set 
out, Thus, long, barren stretches of roadways, 
now orvamented (?) with only graceful clamps 
of briars and numerous specimens of the beauti- 
ful(!) Lappe efficinalis, better known as the 
common burdock, would be transformed into 
roadside forests. Let our enterprising farmers 
see to it that their lands on the highway are 
bordered with trees, and the comfort and en- 
joyment will not be theirs alone, but aleo 


theirs who come after them. 
. ** AGRICOLA,” 
a 


THE COLLIE DOG. 


WHATEVER may be sald pro and con about 
the canine race in general, their relation to the 
farmer’s well being or to the industry of sheep 
raising, I make the assertion that for intelli- 
gence and for susceptibility to being educated 
with an instinct akin to reason in the child 
the Scotch collie dog stands at the head. Like 
children of the human family, the collies be- 
come valuable in proportion as they are 
educated whife young. No dog cav be made 
so serviceable to the farmer or the shepherd as 
the collie. ; 

In the care of the dog, if the brain be culti- 
vated while young, the animal is fitted to adapt 
himself to surrounding circumstances, and, iv 
consequence, to become valuable to his masier 
io the varying occupations of life. It matters 
very little what you teach your dog to do. The 
fact that you keep his brain in active employ- 
meut some part of each day soon makes him 
your companion. You appreciate him more 
and he becomes more attached to you, and, as 
I attempt herewith to relate the circumstances 
of the education and life of “Old Sweep,” I 
mean to say a good word for all the well-bred 
collies and help to place upon the farm of 
every intelligent farmer an assistant in the 
form ofa first-class collie dog. 

A somewhat famous collie dog, named “ Old 
Sweep,’’ is the subject of my sketch. At four 
months old he became s member of a village 
household whose master loved a dog and 
whose pets were treated almost as members 
of the family. Obedience, however, was a 
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law. not to be broken, demanded of all, aceord- 
ing to age, intelligence, and accountability. 
Puppy Sweep was first taaght to eome prompt- 
ly, when called, by the use of a mackerel line 
attached to his collar. The master called out 
“Sweep, come to me!’ and at the same time 
pulled the dog gently to bim. When at his 
feet, the dog was told to “‘ whoa,” thus teach- 
ing bim to stop or stand still at the word 
“whoa.” The word of command to sit down 
was first taught by placing one hand on his 
Join and one under bis throat, often repeating 
the pulling of the cord, to bring the dog, then 
setting him down, using the above commands 
antil it was apparent that Sweep knew what 
they meant. The next step was to have all 
done quickly. 

When ealled to come in, if Sweep did not 
obey instantly, he was drawn to bis master’s 
feet at once in a forcible manner; and this 
seldom had to be done twice in correction of 
any dillatoriness. Next Sweep was taught to 
carry things; and his playful instincts were 
cultivated at the commencement by the use 
of a rubber ball, which was thrown across the 
room, the dog getting the ball and bringing 
it to bis master, from which exereise he soon 
learned to bring the newspaper home from 
the office. At first, whenever he brought avy- 
thing home, it was given to the housewife, 
who rewarded him with alump of sugar; and 
before Sweep was six months old he would 
go into the periodical store, get hie paper, and 
go to the office of his master with it, then take 
it home, when directed. 

In performing all these acts, everything was 
carefully called by its right name. If a paper 
was given him to carry home, bis master said : 
‘Sweep, take this paper home.” If a letter 
was offered, the word “ letter’’ was employed. 
Again, be was particularly cautioned to go 
straizht home with a parcel, whatever it might 
be. Thus he soon became an eriand-boy of the 
very best kind, taking every kind of bundle or 
note to or from the office or to or from apy 
member of the family by name. For instance, 
the slippers of the family (of four persons) 
were all kept in one closet and were of differ- 
ent sizes. If the dog was commanded to “ go 
get my slippers,’”’ of the four pair be would 
bring those belonging to the person who sent 
him on the errand. The ordinary tricks of 
jumping through the hands or a hoop, sitting 
up, standing on his head, kneeling down toa 
chair at family devotions and not rising till 
the word “*Amen” was uttered! came one 
after the other and were more easily learned by 
reason of previous practice. each day the dog 
learning something new. To open or shut the 
door was added to his accomplishments. In 
walking in the étreet, he was taught to walk 
ahead, tothe side, or at the heels of his master. 
The hydrants on the stieet were pointed out to 
him, and he soon learned their names, and 
was soon taught to go into the street and get 
upon them and sit down. The wheelbarrow 
he soon learned to kaow by name, and, if 
told to go find a wheelbarrow and get into it, 
he would do so; and, if told to stay there till 
his master came, he would do it, if forgotten a 
whole day. It did not take any longer to teacb 
Old Sweep all this than {it would have occu- 
pied in the ease of a young child. 

The time finally came when the master’s life 
of a village merchant changed to that of a 
farmer. When-once settled in their farm 
home, Mr. B. said to Old Sweep: “‘ A new life 
is before us, Sweep, and you must have your 
hand in, as well as the rest.” So, taking the 
cord, he attached it to the dog’s collar, as of 
old, and placed it through a ring in a post 
some one hundred feet away. The master 
then said ‘‘Sweep, now go a-field!’’ and he 
yently pulled the line till Sweep was some dis- 
tance away. Then followed the commands: 
“ Whoa!l’’ “Sit down!” “All right!’ Next, 
using a line through a ring in another post, 
fifty feet to the right, he would say “Sweep, 
go tothe right!’ motioning with his hand to 
the right, and bya gentle pullthe dog was 
taken to the right, then to the left, by the ring 
and left-hand motion. When this was thor- 
oughly understood, it occupied only forty 
mivutes in making sure that Sweep had this 
new accomplishment of “‘ going a-field,”’ to 
right or left, all mapped out to him. His vil- 
lage edfcation had given him a keen serise of 
perception, to that degree that he understood 


his new lesson at once. 
Another lesson: By the use of the line, at_ 


tached tethe collar, Sweep was sert “‘ a-field”” 
its length, then told to “‘go around,” this lat- 
ter command being accompanied by the gesture 
of the band and arm ins sweeping motion, 
tolding the line taut ; and,'as the dog traveled, 
he had to make acircle. In all this the dog 
was praised for doing tis duty, and thus in 
two lessons the prime elements of field train- 
ing for cattle and sheep (the primary know!- 
edge) was. taught. Now for -its application: 
Sweep was taken to the pasture in the morn- 
ing with the cows, and bere he at first would 
go to the bead of the cattle; or, rather, the 
cattle would turn their heads to him. The 
quick word of command “ Whoa!” brougbt 





him to a halt at once, and, standing facing the 












cattle, holding his ground, the dog was told to 
“Speak to them!”’ When, after a little, the 
cattle would turn to go away, then the words 
“Go on and drive them!” soon initiated him 
into the method of going around the cattle. 
He had then only to be sent tothe field on the 
right of the cattle, and then, by word or ges- 
ture, told “Go on around !”’ till opposite the cat- 
tle, then commanded to “ Drive this way!” 
and in a week’stime Old Sweep became as vice 
a cattle dog as he had been clerk and ‘errand- 
boy for the mercbant in town. 

From this time out his especial work was the 
care of the milch cows, which were taken to 
and from the pasture, a half mile away, every 
day without help ; and, to enable the dog to do 
this, his master bad taken the pains to make 
gate-latches at the farmyard and the pasture 
that Sweep could open and shut. The gate is 
four feet in width. The latch and catch were 
arranged with a half-ring attachment, very 
simple in its construction, so the dog could 
hoist it up. When the gate is swungto and 
the dog places his paws against it with the in- 
clined-plane guard, the gate closes of itself. 
Sweep only needed to be taught how to open 
the gate, for, after that had been accomplished, 
all else was easily done. The master took 
Sweep with hfs and spent the time to have 
him~do it properly, and in about a week’s 
practice, every morning and evening, Sweep 
could open and shut these gates, go to the 
pasture or return with the cows alone. 

There is scarcely a farmer in the land, who 
will take the trouble to teach his dog, but can 
have just such a dog as Old Sweep. It all lies 
ina putshell. “You cannot have scmething 
for nothing”; and, again, ** There is nothing 
but you may have if you will pay the price.” 
Suppose it takes a good, intelligent man six 
months of his leisure time to educate a collie 
to the degree herein described. Would not the 
investment be a good one for an equivalent in 
the services of such a dog for twelve subse- 
quent yearsof bis life, to say nothing of the 
chance, during those twelve years, of his sav- 
ing you, some night, the robbery from your 
premises of valuables worth twice what six 
months’ service of a man would cost in teach- 
ing the dog? 

Only afew months since, my next-door neigh 
bor came into my house one morning and said 
‘*[T was on the point of coming in last night 
aud asking you to take your collie into the 
house, because be made such au unusual noise.”” 
My neighbor came back at noon, to inform me 
that seven of our immediate neighbors had hud 
their houses broken into the night before, with 
aserious loss of money and other valuables. 
“Your dog,’”’ said he, ‘‘ probably saved me 
$300 last night.” If such dogs are noisy at 
night, you may be sure there isacause. One 
such service iu the life-time of the dog pays 
his bills. Reader of The Cultivator, in your 
wholesale condemnation of the canine race 
please hold one corner of your esteem for such 
dogs as Old Sweep. Finally, may his good 
works secure greater esteem from the farmer 
for similar animals and induce intelligent 
people to spend a little time in educating 
collies in the service of the agricultural classes. 
—L. K. Fewcn, in “ American Cultivator.” 


STRAWBERRIES IN NEW JERSEY. 


BY P. T. QUINN. 





The first ripe strawberries in this section of 
New Jersey are usually gathered the first week 
in June. From the southern part of the state 
ripe berries make their appearance in merket 
ten or twelve dsys earlier. When the fruit is 
ready to be gathered, each picker is furnished 
with what, for want of a better name, is 
termed a “handy,” which is a piece of half- 
inch board, twelve inches square, large enough 
to bold four quart baskets. Around the outer 
edge of this board there is a piece of flat bar 
rel-hoop nailed, the upper edge of which is 
about balf an inch higher than the surface of 
the board, so as to keep the baskets from 
gliding off. For a handle there is another 
piece of hoop, bent over from end to end and 
nailed fast. On wy own farm each picker car- 
ries with him a flag, fastened to a small potut- 
ed stick, so that when bis four baskets are 
full, and he takes them to where the fruit is 
packed in the crates, this flag i- stuck in the 
grcund, lo m the spot where he left off 
picking. On the wide beds :five feet) there is 
a boy placed on each side, opposite to one an- 
other, and over each twenty-tive pickers there 
is a foreman, whose duty it is to see that each 
boy picks clean ; does not bruise the berries 
nor injure the vines, which, unless closely 
watched, they will surely do; and also that 
the berries are sorted at the time of picking 
into two sizes, large and small. The medium 
and large berries are put together in one bas- 
ket and the small ones in another basket. 

When the picker has his four quarts filled, 
bis flag is made use of, and he carries his fruit 
to the tent or temporary shed, where there is 
another in charge, who takes the frvit 
and places it in the crater where it belongs. 
An active boy, who works faithfully ten hours 
a day, can pick from 90 to 130 quarts of 
straw berries. be hye 4 pM oth class an 
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course, they carry and bold their shape longer 
than if the stems were taken off in the field. 

They receive, as a rule, a cent and a half a 
quart in tbe beginning and hight of the seasgn, 
avd two cents u quart later, when the berries 
are scarce. At the rate named, smart, active 
pickers will averaze from $6 to $10'a week 
through the whole season; three times as much 
as they can earp ina shop for the game num- 
ber of hours’ work per day. The pickers be- 
gio work at seven o’clock in the morning and 
work until six o’clock in the afiernoon. 

When strawberries are grown in a large way, 
the boys work Sunday, afternoon in order to 
keep the berries from spoiling. On my own 
farm the bulk of the crop is packed fn thirty- 
two-quart crates, which are delivered with our 
own wagons to commission merchants ia New- 
ark and New York. Our crates are usual] 
turned before the close of the fourtn day from 
the time they are shipped. In order to be on 
the safe side, we alwavs have on hand at the 
start a full supply of crates and baskets for 
seven days’ picking 

The plen I bave followed for a number of 
years past, of Sammer planting, I have prac- 
tically civen up, and in the future all of my 
fleld planting will be done in the Spring of the 
year, instead of Mid-summer. 


~ HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is a scientific preparation of the phosphates, so 
combined as to be readily taken into and 
absorbed by the system. Pamphlets sent free. 
_Rumiord Chemical Works, Providence, | ee 
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AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





This wire contains six times as m barbs per- 
foot as any other, and is the only fence it is as effi- 
cient aga.nst small as against large amin:als. It will 
not slip through the staple, and is the only barb wire 
that is galvanized aiter it is finished, which 
adds greatly to its strengta and aurablity. This wire 
is made on an entirely, different principle from any 
other, -isainply secured by ictters Fatent, and no in 
fringement upon any other patent- 

AMERIC: + £ENCING CO.. 284 West eth St, N. Y. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 
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FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


BUTTER WORKER. 
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pee Grinds xin ayy ‘be 
Send tor faire MGeeipince 
the Inventors and SOLE MAKERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONG, 
Cencord, N. H. 
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(a~ Wuew Farmers can buy a true Ammoniated Super-Phospbate, made chiefly from Slaugh- 
ter-house Meat and Bone, for $25 per ton at the factory, cash, it is folly to pay out money for 


the bigh cost Fertilizers. 
bag same as on circular. 


Bauvhb’s 25 Phosphate .s of guaranteed standard. Analysis on every 
The past season everywhere has clearly shown that the low-cost Am- 
moniated Fertilizers paid best on corn, grass, and wheat. 
years Of its use, an unfavorable report of its action. 


There bas never been, in the four 
Every pound of Ammonia and Phosphoric 


Acid in Bangh’s #25 Phosphate is promptly available as plant food. Farmers can make their 
own figures as to the saving they can make by usihg this article, and at the same time be reason- 
ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular. giving full guaranteed Analysis. 
BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Manufacturers and Importers ef Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies. 
















We guarantee. 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well : 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plowl 
may be held. subject to Man 
ufacturer’s order. 
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Something New! A Carbon-Plow! 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST TRON PLOWS. 


THE CARBON MET 
more durable than odicae rit! Per Iro 7? 


Manufactured by 


Branch Offices: 57 Reade St., N. ¥., and 21 So. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 





CHARLES E. McBRIDE, 


- MANUFACTURER OF 


aud Fresco White. 


BARRELS ONLY. EASTERN AGENT FOR 


LOWHS METALLIC PAINT 


(the Great Railroad Paint). 
Office 197 Pearl Street, New York. 
Also at Boston, Phitadelpitia, and Baltimore. 


Domestic Kalsomine 
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_lereely of Cast Steel, I fe mgck Yghter es and 
THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Rion, W. 1. 
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and Cheap- 
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the country. 


325 Broadway, N, Y. 
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aL AND GENUINE 
: EELY BELLE FOUNDRY. 
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FLARERS AN OTHERS, 
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PREPARED AND SOLD BY j 
ASAHEL WHEELER, 
145 Milk Street, Boston. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1882, 


PERSONS desiritg to order other periodicals 
will find it_greatly to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions throug® this Office. Apy of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connetion with TH DEPENDENT, on receipt 
of the sum named in addition to the regular 
subscription price of Taz INDEFENDENT—viz., | _ 

$8.00 per annum. ~ i 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periudicals an? 
publications than thoce mentioned below. 


Reg. Price 
Amerfean Agriculturist.........; $125 $150 
Atlantic Monttly......)..,..../ 850 4.00 
Centary Magnzine{formerl; Serib 

MEMES Meee es eine BO 400 


Frank ‘Leslie's IMustrated Weekly. 350 400 


We reerrweee 


nse ss om 3 pe fee-eee 350 «0400 

a Young People (Weekly). LY 150 
Lippincott’s Magezine............ 3 00 
Lippincott's Sunday Magazine. ge S 2% 


Littell’s Laying Age........ evecee tO 


$1 
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ENGRAVINGS. 


. DING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
pOLJ TON,” by Ritehie. Size 





Ritchie, the ses oF 


EX v.8. GRANT. Size, 16X20..... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
ENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20....,..,.. ee 10 
AllLof the above °~ atk on jun: white paper 


and Will Be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
Frank in Cloth, 


B B. Carpenter Bound 
360 Bae Fee ener 1 00 
“PICTURE AND THE MEN.’ Bouna in 
CUOER. “IOS PAGES... ccccccceccessccccccccsceccdve 0 50 
Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be add dto 
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MPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
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- THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Breadway, New York City. 
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Excels all other Pianos of American mant- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing (o be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the aswal styles are uhrivaled 
The new GHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearerocoms, 


‘90 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





The People have Preciaimed 
THE CLYDESDALE 
the King of Draft Horses! 
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POWELL BROTHERS, 
SPRINGBORO, Crawford County. Pean. 
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LETTER COPYING PRESSES. 





ir 
throught “the Country. 


R. HOE & CO., 


504 Grand Street, New York. 
IUustrated Liste sent on application, 
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All the Latest Improve- 
ments. Fifty Samnpaes 
to select from. 
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= HOON-DAY STOVE POLISH. 


Ist tb is the Blackest Polish, combined 
gloss, in the world. 
Be 





Polish which will make a 


‘Jet Biaok lustre on a Hed Lid. 
Dd ta the only Polish which will 
begutifal Ulack polish upee raw Tron 
4th.—Its Inetee remains 


drape madris boro 
94 hours on a red hot stove. 
Manufr'd by E.M.BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St..N.Y. 





MHE INDEPENDENT. 


The Man who Told the Doctor thst “he 
felt as if he didn’t ‘want to do anything” was 
aceused of laziness. Yet thousands experience 
this feeling—especially to Summer—in covse- 
quence of a disordered condition of the stomach, 
which a few refreshing draughts of TarRrant’s 


SeLTzeRn APERIENT would be sure to remedy. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SEASONABLE SUITS 
FOR MEN, BOYS AND CHILDREN, 
IMMENSE SPOCK, LOW PRICES. QUALIFY GUARANTEED 


DEVLIN & CO, 


BROADWAY cor. WARREN SY., (opposite City Hall) NEW: YORK. 


ESTABLISHED (843. - 


Announcement! ! 


0. D. CASE’S SONS, 


837 Broadway, Cor. 13th St., 


having completed the enlargement 
of their Store, have opened a De-|: 
partmiént for WINDOW SHADES 
in connection with their wa 























" NaTroNan LED | PAINT CO, 
OFVicKE 7544 BARCLAY 5T., N. Y. z 


“PAINT. 


USE THE BEST. |§ THE AVERILL PAINT. 
Mixed Ready for Use. 


— Isthe most durable and ecoomical in the market. During the past fifteen years it has been exten 
‘States, with ghe most entisfactory results. It peceived the ouly 
Paint at the Centennial Exhibition, besides the highest endorse. 

sections of the country. We guarantee it will give perfect 








need ft. m 


If not for sale in your neighborhood, send to SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip. N. Y., for Sample 
» Card.end Testimonials; or to AVERILL PAINT CO., Boston and Chicage. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
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ORDERS. 


For the past five we have made a Specialty of 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 

, going to mearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea =e 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for ae have's 
have abundant Capital to do with 
large list of Premiums for from 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








Inted plates $$$ 13.c0ch; 
for descriptive circular. For 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y., SCLE MANUFACTURERS, 
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Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, ete., will be sent to any 
ioe, Cents. Postage stamps re- 


“THE BRAINERD & ARMSTEONG CO., 
298 Market St., Philadelphia. 


_} 48 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Pyopek Warehouses - 
87 J St., New York, and 
107 Lake St., Chicago. 
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